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PREFACE 


The following narrative, it is hoped, will furnish a more 
comprehensive survey of the diplomatic relations of the 
United States with Barbary between the years 1776 and 
1816 than any previous monograph has provided. In this 
connection an opinion is ventured that former studies have 
either failed to cover the entire period indicated above, 
or they have covered it in such a manner that prime em¬ 
phasis has been placed upon naval operations, or they have 
treated American naval activities against and diplomatic 
negotiations with the Barbary States somewhat inci¬ 
dentally in sketching the entire course of North African 
history. In this study, however, an attempt has been made 
to give a detailed account of diplomatic relations extend¬ 
ing over the entire period 1776-1816; to place sufficient 
emphasis upon the commercial, naval, and military aspects 
to explain significant diplomatic phenomena; and, finally, 
to assemble data which may perhaps throw additional light 
upon European attitudes towards American relations with 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

The author wishes to thank all of the many persons who 
have so kindly aided him in the preparation of this book. 
He is especially indebted to Professor John Musser and 
Mr. James Wettereau of New York University; to Mrs, 
Maddin Summers and her associates in the Archives 
Division of the Department of State; and to officials of the 
New York Public Library, the Library of the Massachu¬ 
setts Historical Society, and the Library of Congress. 

New York University W. Irwin 

January, 1931 
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CHAPTER I 


SOVEREIGNS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The Bakbary States, which consist of Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli,^ extend across northern Africa for a 
distance of over two thousand miles. Situated along the 
Mediterranean, and in close proximity to Europe, they 
have been in an admirable geographical location with re¬ 
spect to maritime pursuits. Most favorable has been 
Morocco’s position because it has given ready access not 
only to the Mediterranean and to Europe but to the 
Atlantic and to shipping carried on through the Straits 
of Gibraltar. From the Straits eastward for approxi¬ 
mately a thousand miles the Barbary coast is precipitous, 
and beyond that point reefs extend far into the sea. To 
navigation these factors have presented difficulties which 
have been augmented by Atlantic currents and by 
numerous gales, particularly during the autunrn, winter, 
and early spring months.^ Although the climate along the 
coast is temperate, the heat is sometimes quite excessive, 
which fact has in the past been largely responsible for 
frequent visitations of the plague. In the interior are vast 
desert spaces, and high mountain ranges, which features, 
in conjunction with those already noted, make Barbary 
a land of physical contrasts.® 

The population of this area during the eighteenth 
century (the period with which this study chiefly deals) 
was of a very heterogeneous character, being chiefly com¬ 
posed of Turks, Arabs, Moors, Berbers, and Jews, with 


considered 

P* Barbary Corsairs n 1- C O 

R of American Naval Officers] p.' 

G. A. Jackson, Algiers, pp, 1, 2. 
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a sprinkling of Europeans who had settled there for com¬ 
mercial purposes. The Turks, who were comparatively 
few in number, were politically more powerful than any 
other group although during the century their power was 
greatly diminished in some of the states.^ The Moors con¬ 
stituted an important element, one which had been in¬ 
creased by the conquest of Granada in 1492 and by an¬ 
other expulsion in 1609. The members of this body were, 
throughout a large portion of Barbary, denied extensive 
participation in governmental affairs but they engaged 
quite actively in trade. In the latter respect, however, they 
appear to have been outstripped by the Jews, who, al¬ 
though treated with contempt, and compelled to suffer 
severely at times, nevertheless exerted a tremendously im¬ 
portant economic and political influence.® Estimates of 
the number of residents in Barbary during this early period 
are hardly more than rough conjectures. An English 
officer, who served in Morocco near the close of the 
eighteenth century, was of the opinion that although no 
accurate estimate of the number of inhabitants of that 
kingdom could be obtained, there were at that time not 
more than two million. In 1796 Joel Barlow, United States 
agent at Algiers, wrote to the Secretary of State that 
there were between two and three millions of people within 
the Algerine dominions. The population of the capital city 
of Tunis is reported to have been larger about this time 
than the Algerine capital, and the city of Tripoli 
smaller.® 

* C. B. Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, p. 121; M. Russell, 
History and Present Condition of the Barbary States, pp. 263-65; 
R. Greenhow, History and Present Condition of Tripoli, pp. 9, 10; 
C. Prentiss, Life of the Late General William Eaton, p. 89, 

^ Ibid., p. 90; Despatches, Algiers, VI, R. O’Brien to Wm. Smith, 
Jan. 10, 1801; Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Sec. of State, Aug. 7, 
1801; Despatches, Algiers, VII, G. Davis to T. Lear, Jan. 28, 1804. 

® Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, p. 121; Despatches, 
Algiers, I, Barlow to Sec. of State, March 18, 1796; Letters from 
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The fact that a vast majority of the population were 
Mussulmans tended to give some semblance of unity to the 
racial diversity just described. The head of this majority’s 
religion was the Sultan of Turkey, whose spiritual over¬ 
lordship was recognized throughout the Mohammedan 
world. Added to that circumstance, and having an impor¬ 
tant bearing upon relations with Christian nations, was the 
fact that the millennium-old conflict between Christians and 
Mohammedans could not easily be forgotten.^ From it, in¬ 
deed, had sprung a rather well-defined, universally ac¬ 
cepted, and, to the Barbary rulers, profitable foreign pol¬ 
icy, subsequently to be described. 

The governments of Barbary during the eighteenth 
century were largely of a personal character; Deys, 
Emperors, Beys, and Pashas governed in an arbitrary 
manner although absolutism was tempered to some degree 
by assassination and revolution. For Algiers, which was 
regarded as the most formidable of the piratical states. 


rulers were, from the middle of the sixteenth century until 
1671, chosen by the Sultan of Turkey. After the latter 
date the Turkish garrison stationed in Algiers was per¬ 
mitted to select its leader, the Sultan merely retaining the 
authority to confirm or to reject the choice of the soldiers. 
He appears never to have pursued the latter course, evi¬ 
dently because the request for confirmation was invariably 
accompanied by handsome gifts.® W^hen the foregoing 
change of policy occurred respecting the choice of a Dey, 

Barbary, pp. 96, 97. Written by “an English Officer,” 1788; Allen, 
op, eit, p. 2. 


The Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, III, John 
^mb to Jefferson, May 20, 1786. (Hereafter referred to as U, 8. 
Dipl, Corr,) In Barbary Lamb found that “little subordination is 
^id to the Ottoman Porte; they [the AJgerines], however, acknowL 
cage the Grand Seignior to be the spiritual head of their religion 
and that is Mohametanism. By the same species of fanaticism the 
Christian religion they hold in the utmost contempt.” 

' PP- ^21, 122; Wm. 

ohaler, Sketches of Algters, p, 15. 
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the Turkish soldiers were at least theoretically given an 
equal vote, but their attitude towards a candidate for the 
Deyship was probably greatly influenced by that of the 
most prominent officers, about forty of whom served as 
the Dey’s Divan, or council. In the course of time, however, 
the Dey acquired such an ascendancy that this council’s 
powers dwindled almost to the vanishing point. In 1796 
Joel Barlow wrote that the Algerine government “has 
now become a simple monarchy. The Divan has not been 
assembled for some years, and the Dey is subject to no 
other check than that which arises from the necessity he 
is under to distribute foreign presents, and sometimes his 
own money, among the principal officers, to secure him¬ 
self from assassination and to prevent mutinies.”® As his 
chief support in civil and in military affairs, the Dey relied 
upon a body of about twelve thousand Turks, who were 
natives of the Near East, and who were as abandoned a 
set of miscreants as ever policed a large dominion. Any 
member of this corps of adventurers was eligible to the 
highest office in Algiers.^® 

The situation in Tripoli was somewhat similar to that 
in Algiers with respect to Turkish influence, extortion, and 
bloodshed. From 1651 to 1714 Tripoli was definitely a 
part of the Turkish Empire, and, as such, was garrisoned 
by a Pasha appointed by the Sultan. It retained a large 
measure of independence, however, as indicated by a num¬ 
ber of treaties^^ which it formed with European govern¬ 
ments prior to the latter date. In 1714 a revolution in 
Tripoli resulted in the freeing of the province from any 
real governmental dominance which the Sultan may have 

* Todd, op. citj p. 122. 

“Shaler, op, cit,, p. 17; Despatches, Algiers, I, Barlow to Sec. of 
State, March 18, 1796. 

^ Without reference to the Porte. For treaties which Tripoli and 
other Barbary states formed with Great Britain see Hertslet, Col- 
leetion of Treaties and Conventions, I, 58-178. 
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possessed. A certain Hamet Karamanli was the prime 
mover and chief beneficiary of this upheaval. By his con¬ 
nivance the Turkish garrison in the capital city was 
slaughtered overnight, and by his presents the anger of 
the Sultan was soon allayed. As a result of these achieve¬ 
ments, supplemented by the conquests of outlying regions, 
this warlike chieftain won for himself the title of Great 
and for his descendants a claim to the governing of 
Tripoli. He died in 1745, and was succeeded by a son, 
Mohammed, who “with singular magnanimity permitted 
seven of his brothers to live through his reign.They did 
not, however, survive the rule of their thorough-going 
nephew, Ali, the son of Mohammed. Soon after the acces¬ 
sion of the latter, in 1762, six of the uncles were put to 
death, the seventh fleeing to Tunis where he remained in 
exile. The sons of Ali maintained the family traditions. 
Yusuf, the youngest, murdered Hasan the oldest; then dis¬ 
posed of another, the less forceful Hamet, by driving him 
out of Tripoli.^® 

Between 1535 and 1684 Tunis was under the domination 
of Pashas sent thither by the Porte. But, in the latter 
years, a certain Hasan-ben-Ali succeeded in establishing 
Tunisian independence, except with respect to the pay¬ 
ment of tribute. Hasan’s descendants, under the title of 
Bey, maintained their family’s ascendancy, but not until 
near the close of the eighteenth century was their pos¬ 
session of it secure. In 1782 Hamuda Pasha became Bey 
of Tunis. Although he ruled in an absolute manner, he 
nevertheless appears to have secured a firm hold on the 
affections of his subjects. His administration, which lasted 
until 1814, was also characterized by a rapid growth of 
the Tunisian naval force.^^ 

“Greenhow, op. cit, p. 11. 

“Russell, op. cit., pp, 263-66; Greenhow, op. cit., pp. 9-11. 

^ Prentiss, op. ciL, pp. 67, 96; Jackson, Algiers, pp. 272, 273; Russell, 
op^ cit, pp. 278, 279. 
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During the eighteenth century the government of the 
independent state of Morocco was characterized by a great 
amount of violence. Muley Ishmael, who ruled from 1672 
to 1727, was a monster of cruelty although of him it is 
written that “he never undertook any affair of importance 
without first prostrating himself on the ground, and re¬ 
questing light and assistance from God.”^® His son and 
immediate successor, Muley Debi, ruled only three years, 
being succeeded in 1730 by one Abdallah. The latter ex¬ 
perienced a stormy reign, as evidenced by the fact that he 
was deposed no less than six times. The next, and the most 
enlightened of the eighteenth-century rulers of Morocco, 
was Sidi Mohamet, who reigned for thirty-three years. 
He was interested in building and in commerce^ both of 
which he greatly stimulated within his dominions.^® He 
subdued and then pardoned a son who had rebelled against 
him; released many prisoners ‘‘on the principle of making 
peace with heaven” and, on the whole, was inclined to 
govern far more mildly than had his predecessors. But that 
his methods were primitive and were likely to result in in¬ 
justice is suggested by an observer’s description of Sidi 
Mohamet’s judicial procedure: 

He judges and administers justice in a very hasty and sum¬ 
mary way, at his levee. His sentences being sudden inspira¬ 
tions, often before the cause is half heard—hands, heads are 
cut off; the whole process and execution often the work of a 
few minutes. But to his great honor there are much fewer 
executions than formerly, as in Muley Ishmael’s time, tho 
it is a matter of regret to many of his soldiers and subjects.^® 

The maritime forces of the four piratical states appear 
contemptible when regarded as an effective instrument 

“Jackson, Algiers, p. 227. 

” Ibid,, 227-32. 

“ U. S, Dipl. Corr., V, 394, W. S. Smith to John Jay, 1786. 

^Letters from Barbary, pp. 66, 67. 
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with which to exact tribute^® from every important mari¬ 
time nation throughout Christendom. In 1786 John Lamb, 
the first envoy sent by the United States to Algiers, wrote 
to Jeflferson that the Algerine fleet at that time consisted 
of “nine xebecks and ten row galleys from 36 to 8 guns; 
the largest is manned with about 400 men, and so on in 
proportion.”^® Two years later an English officer who was 
serving in a diplomatic capacity in Morocco wrote that 
the Moroccan navy “now consists of about twenty vessels, 
the largest of twenty guns.”^^ This correspondent, it might 
be remarked, appeared a bit perturbed about the size of 
the Imperial fleet and suggested that the English govern¬ 
ment “might, and perhaps should, help him [the Emperor] 
to double that force, since he likes it. He cannot hurt you 
much; but he may be a proper checque on your enemies.”^^ 
Nor, at the close of the American Revolution, was the 
navy of Tunis a formidable one. By 1799, however, Wil¬ 
liam Eaton, who was the American consul to that regency, 
reported that the Tunisian naval force then consisted of 
ninety-four armed vessels with nine hundred and twenty- 
eight guns, and eighty-eight swivels; “the whole manned by 
upwards of eight thousand men.” Immediately prior to 
writing thus to the Secretary of State, Eaton had been 
informed by the Swedish Consul, “the oldest and perhaps 
the best informed in the Kingdom,” that twenty years 
earlier, Tunis could send out no more than nine cruisers.^® 
By 1800 the Pasha of Tripoli had succeeded in collecting 
a maritime force of only eleven vessels, mounting hardly 
more than a hundred guns.^^ 


The word “tribute” is here used as comprehending ransom, re¬ 
quired “presents,” and annuities. 

^ U. 8, DipL Corr., Ill, 87, Lamb to JeflFerson, May 20, 1786. 

Letters from Barbary, p. 98. 

/6id., With what was perhaps an unconscious touch of humor the 
writer continued: “And the efforte to be a naval and commercial 
iwwer, might help to improve his country—if anything could; and 
the toproyement of this part of the world is certainly for your good.” 
rentiss, op. cit., p. 98. ** Greenhow, op. cit., p. 13. 
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The commerce of Barbary during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury appears to have been quite extensive; yet in conse¬ 
quence of numerous wars it was carried on almost ex¬ 
clusively in foreign vessels. Some of the chief exports were 
wool, horses and cattle, hides, salt, leather, soda, ostrich- 
feathers, wheat, barley, beans, ivory, oil, dried fruit, wax, 
rugs, and sashes. Imports consisted in large measure of 
cloths and garments, sugar, tea, coffee, spices, iron, hard¬ 
ware of every description, and various kinds of military 
and naval stores. In this commerce the rulers of Barbary 
participated actively. They granted monopolies to com¬ 
panies for a large consideration, whereupon the rulers’ sub¬ 
jects were required to sell specified articles to those organi¬ 
zations at a fixed price. In Tunis, for example, the im¬ 
portant traflSc in hides and wax was monopolized by a 
Jewish company which paid the Bey more than seventeen 
thousand dollars annually for a monopoly on the purchase 
of those commodities. It was estimated that by this ar¬ 
rangement the company purchased annually, at the rate 
of eleven cents each, approximately 250,000 hides.^® 

It was not from peaceful commerce, however, that the 
Barbary chieftains received their most important revenues. 
Piracy was the foundation of their economic, and also of 
their political, system. So important a part did marauding 
play in their affairs that they were loath to have treaties 
with many European States at any given time.^® An 
English officer, on a diplomatic mission to Morocco in 
1788, stated that the Emperor had recently become so 
unpopular by forming a number of treaties with Christian 
powers that it had “required a great deal of money, and 
all the arts of a most artful and despotic prince, to make 
them go down with the people” and it was recorded that 
on at least one occasion there was a debate in the Algerine 

^ Ibid,, p. 10; U. 8. Dipl, Corr,, III, 86 ff., Lamb to Jefferson, 
May 20, 1786; Russell, op, cit,, pp. 404f-18. 

* Morris, op, cit,, p. 89. 

” Letters From Barba/ry, p. 163. 
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Divan to decide upon which nation war should be declared 
in order to replenish the coffers.^® Near the end of the 
eighteenth century the Dey solemnly announced that in 
order to retain his head he must permit his corsairs to 
engage constantly in piracy.^® In a word, the policy of 
the Barbary governments was such that the establishment 
of peace with one country was almost equivalent to a 
declaration of war upon another,®*^ The piratical chief¬ 
tains sent their corsairs throughout the Mediterranean, 
and even considerable distances into the Atlantic, in search 
of vessels owned by nations with which the barbarians were 
at war.®^ Nor was the extent of the depredations limited 
to the high seas. Mediterranean islands and coastal com¬ 
munities were raided in a ruthless fashion, and hundreds 
of men, women and children were captured and held for 
ransom.®^ Piracy, therefore, was made profitable not only 
by the confiscation of vessels, cargoes, and other property; 
it provided an even more important revenue in the form of 
captives. 

The lot of those who in this manner lost their freedom 
was usually hard. Stripped of their personal effects soon 
after capture, for this appears to Ifave been a prerogative 
of the crew by which a seizure was made, they were then 
cast into prison to await whatever disposition might be 
made of them. The majority were set to performing the 
most difficult manual tasks, particularly those connected 


^S. Lane-Poole, Story of the Barhary Corsairs, p. 270. 

Amencan State Papers, Class I: Foreign Relations, I, 414, 416, 

P. E. Skjoldebrand to D. Humphreys, Nov. 13, 1793. (Hereafter 
remrred to as Am, State Pap., Fox. Rel.) 

* J. L. Cathcart, The Captives, p. 164. Cathcart for years a prisoner 

a Algiers stated that “it seldom happens that peace is made with 

one imtion without the consul of another being sent away as the 
prelude of war.” 

It was customary for the Algerines to make about three cruises 
each year, between AprU and November. See Despatches, Algiers, III, 
R.^0 Brien to Jefferson, June 8, 1786. 

P- 6. In 1798 the Tunisians by a single raid made 
pon an island off Sardinia captured almost one thousand people. 
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with construction of breakwaters, repairing of vessels, and 
transporting of cargoes from place to place. They were 
loaded with chains (unless there appeared no likelihood of 
escape) ; were provided with a meagre quantity of inferior 
food; and were housed in prisons infested with vermin 
and disease. Under circumstances such as these it was not 
strange that Americans, in 1793, observed dejection in 
the countenances of six hundred Christian slaves im¬ 
prisoned in Algiers.®® It is true that some of the captives 
were allowed a considerable freedom of movement, and at 
least one man became an influential ofllcial in Algiers dur¬ 
ing the period of his detention. The person to whom this 
reference is made was James Leander Cathcart, an Ameri¬ 
can. After being captured in 1785, he was retained by the 
Dey to work about the palace, but before he was released 
in 1796, had become the Dey’s chief Christian clerk. As 
such, nevertheless, he was constantly subjected to insults, 
and at times barely escaped execution.®^ 

• J. W. Stephens, Hiatorical and Geographical Account of Algiers, 
pp. 71-77; John Foss, Journal of the Captivity and Sufferings of John 
Foss, pp. 28 ff; J. Barlow, The Columhiad (London, 1809) pp. 269, 
260. In the last named work appear the following lines portraying 
this captivity: 

“By night close bolted in the bagnio’s gloom. 

T hink how they ponder on their dreadful doom. 

Recall the tender sire, the weeping bride. 

The home, far sunder’d by a waste of tide. 

Brood all the ties that once endear’d them there. 

But now, strung stronger, edge their keen despair, 

Till here a fouler fiend arrests their pace: 

Plague, with his burning breath and bloated face. 

With saffron eyes that through the dungeon shine. 

And the black tumors bursting from the groin. 

Stalks o’er the slave; who, cowering on the sod. 

Shrinks from the demon and invokes his God, 

Sucks hot contagion with his quivering breath. 

And, rack’d with rending torture sinks in death.” 

^ Cathcart, op. cit., pp. 8-18. 
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The release of prisoners was usually obtained by money 
rather than by force.®® Redemption was such an important 
item that for centuries there was maintained an “Order 
of the Holy Trinity and Redemption of Captives” with 
headquarters in Paris and agents throughout Barbary. 
The members of this organization were known as Mathu- 
rins, from the Church of St. Mathurin, and devoted their 
energies to securing funds for the redemption of captives. 
Release was also obtained by payments made by govern¬ 
ments whose citizens or subjects had fallen into the clutches 
of the corsairs. Individuals, too, sometimes made great 
financial sacrifices in securing the release of a friend or 
relative.®® 

In addition to revenues obtained from plunder and from 
the redemption of captives, the Barbary governments ex¬ 
acted huge sums from European states for immunity from 
future attacks. The price of treaties and of truces was 
high, particularly for the weaker nations, and consisted 
of payments of money and supplies, the latter chiefly in 
military and naval stores. Tribute was paid annually or, 
preferably, at less frequent intervals. Each new consul 
was expected to bring presents from the government whose 
agent he was; and the Barbary rulers seem to have in¬ 
sisted upon a frequent change of consuls.®^ 

Lane-Poole, op. cit,, pp, 283 flF, The English, French, and Dutch 
redeemed many captives by force during the seventeenth century, but 
from that time until 1776 few serious naval operations were carried 
on against the pirates. In 1776 a pretentious but poorly managed 
Spanish attack upon Algiers was unsuccessful. Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, and Malta combined forces against Algiers in 1784 but poor 
equipment and bad management resulted, within two weeks, in an 
aba^oninent of the enterprise. Allen, op. cit, pp. 2, 8. 

Pa^hn, Diplomatic Ncffotiations of American Naval Offlcers, 
p. 44; Todd, op. cit, pp. 121, 122; Despatchee, Gibraltar, I, James 
Simpson to Sec. of State, Oct. 31, 1795. “Custom has long esUb- 
Jished, and now rendered unavoidable the practice of giving presents 
m those [Barbary] countries, not only to the chiefs of their govern¬ 
ments but to an infinity of subordinate persons.” 
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The precise nature of these various contributions may 
be shown more clearly by a few illustrations drawn from 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century history.®® In 1786 
an American captive in Algiers wrote to Jefferson as fol¬ 
lows: “The English, French, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, 
and I may say all nations are tributary to them [the 
Algerines].’’®® At almost the same time an American in 
Algiers stated that although England boasted of having 
a better treaty with the Algerines than any other country, 
she had nevertheless paid to Algiers presents to the value 
of twenty-eight thousand pounds since 1769.^® In 1783 
John Adams wrote that the Grand Pensionary of Holland 
had told him “that the Republic paid annually to Algiers 
a hundred thousand dollars.”^^ The large sum proposed 
by Spain to Algiers for peace in 1786 left Jefferson and 
Adams “with little hope” of meeting Algerine demands.^^ 
In 1790 it was estimated that Spain maintained her peace 
with Algiers between 1785 and 1790 at an expense of four 
and one-half millions of dollars. In 1802 the Algerines 
reduced the Spaniards to the following terms: to pay 
sixty thousand dollars directly to the Dey; to send each 
new consul with presents worth forty-two thousand dol¬ 
lars ; to renounce claims to three Spanish vessels and car¬ 
goes ; and to give the Dey’s ministry and directory thirty 
thousand dollars.^® The Venetians on one occasion agreed 
to pay fifty thousand ducats down and five thousand each 

“ The following illustrations have been selected somewhat at random 
and do not purport to constitute a comprehensive treatment of the 
system of levying tribute as maintained by the Barbary States. 

^Despatches, Algiers, III, R, O’Brien to Jefferson, June 8, 1786. 

"Jefferson Papers, XIX, Randall to Jefferson, April 2, 1786. 

U. 8, Dipl. Corr., II, 282. 

"Jefferson Papers, XIV, Jefferson to Wm. Carmichael, Aug. 18, 
1786. 

" Despatches, Algiers, VI, O’Brien to Messrs. Sommeril and Brown, 
July 1, 1802. 
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year thereafter for the privilege of having fifteen vessels 

trade throughout the Mediterranean.^^ 

Although Morocco was only the second in rank among 
the Barbary States, she occasionally received as presents 
from England and France as much as fifteen thousand 
guineas."*® The Spanish government also contributed 
lavishly to this power likewise the Dutch and an 
English official in Morocco in 1788 wrote that “we are all 
tributary to the Emperor of Morocco.”^® 

To Tunis and Tripoli European governments also paid 
large sums. Austria agreed, in 1784, to render to the Bey 
an annual tribute.^® Venice, at the close of a war lasting 
from 1784 to 1792, gave him forty thousand sequins and 
costly presents.®® During the same period Spain con¬ 
tributed a large sum to Tunis as the price of peace.®^ 
Holland, Sweden, and Denmark were other powers which 
were tributary to the Bey.®^ In 1800 Tripoli, the least 
powerful of the Barbary States, obtained from Sweden a 
promise of two hundred and forty thousand dollars for 
peace and the ransom of one hundred and thirty-one 
captives; also an annual payment of twenty thousand dol¬ 
lars to the Pasha.®® Venice paid annually three thousand 
five hundred sequins to Tripoli; a fact which caused John 
Adams to remark, “From a comparison of the strength of 
this with that of the other piratical states, some grounds 
are furnished for conjecturing what is paid by them to the 
others, when in peace with them.”®^ 


“D. Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, III, 370, 371. Date, 1763. 
CT. 8. Dipl. Corr., II, 299 f. Fifth report of U. S. Treaty Com¬ 
missioners to Congress, AprU 13, 1786. 

Ibid., II, 383, 384. List for 1784, sent Wm. Carmichael by Florida 
uianca. Letters from Barbary, p. 68. ^ Ibid. 

“ P- 268. Ibid. 

^ y Cathcart, THpoli, First War With the U. 8., p. 227. 

trt T i! V Corr., II, 282, Report of U. S. Treaty Commissioners 
to John Jay, March 18, 1786. 
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The Barbary States heaped still other indignities upon 
the countries of Europe. European consuls in Tunis were 
required to go under a wooden bar when entering the 
presence of the Bey.®® Reluctance to kiss the hand of that 
potentate on one occasion almost cost a French consul his 
life. In 1762 when the Bey demanded of an English Am¬ 
bassador this expression of humility, it was refused but 
a compromise was effected whereby a subordinate kissed 
the ruler’s hand.®® English officials were sometimes driven 
out of the Moroccan Court “in the most rude and violent 
manner” by the capricious Emperor.®^ In 1767 A. C. 
Fraser, the English Consul at Algiers, refused to remove 
his shoes and sword and kiss the hand of the Dey; conse¬ 
quently the latter sent the stubborn Englishman home be¬ 
cause of “insolent” behavior. Fraser was sent back with 
a demand for reinstatement, but the Dey would not re¬ 
ceive him. The Admiral of the squadron sailed away, and 
the next year the King appointed a new consul who was 
charged to “conduct himself in a manner agreeable to” 
the Dey. Fraser received thereafter six hundred pounds 
per year, from the English government.®® Officials and 
their countrymen were sometimes summarily thrust into 
prison because of the failure of their government to fulfil 
some real or fancied obligation; consequently Europeans 
who resided in Barbary possessed a very precarious 
status.®® 

Lane-Poole, op. cit, p. 267, 

^ Ibid., p. 268. Letters from Barbary, p. 8. 

“ Sir Robert L. Playfair, Scourge of Christendom, pp. 206-12. 

“ A. M, Broadley, Tunis, Past and Present, p. 82. In 1802 the Bey 
“disgraced” the Danish consul because the latter offered the former 
‘‘some arms mounted in copper instead of gold.’* About the same 
time thirty leading Spanish subjects were in prison because two 
gunboats presented to the Bey did not contain as many guns as he 
desired. In 1796 when it was reported that the British had sunk 
an Algerine vessel, the Dey called the British consul before him and 
threatened to “shorten him a head.” 
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It might reasonably be supposed that the systematized 
plundering of vessels, the suffering of thousands of cap¬ 
tives in Barbary, the heavy exactions of money or its 
equivalent, and the insults to government officials would 
have caused European nations to drive these marauders 
from the seas. A truly serious and concerted effort on the 
part of the leading powers of Europe could hardly have 
failed to achieve this end. But the supposedly enlightened 
European governments showed little disposition to strike, 
individually or in concert, at piracy in general. They pre¬ 
ferred rather to tolerate and, at least indirectly, to en¬ 
courage and perpetuate it.®° Why was such a policy pur¬ 
sued ? Why 


0 Ye great powers, who passports basely crave. 
From Afric’s lords to sail the midland wave— 
Great fall’n powers, whose gems and golden bribes 
Buy paltry passports from these savage tribes— 
Ye, whose fine purples, silks, and stuffs of gold 
(An annual tribute) their dark limbs enfold— 

Ye, whose mean policy for them equips. 

To plague mankind, the predatory ships— 

Why will you buy your infamy so dear 


In order to explain such a curious subserviency numer¬ 
ous reasons have been advanced. John Adams attributed it 
to the enslavement of captives.®^ Preoccupation of Euro¬ 
pean nations m the Far East, in America, and in the wars 
at home has been held responsible. There has, moreover 

treYf cowardice, a fear arising from 

th^ef that the powers of Northern Africa possessed 

a StvTl’ keeping 

chastise any offence against its own^com”’ immediately 

lection to the practice orpiracy bnr 

“ Extract from a “Poem on the encouraged it.” 

Humphreys. Quoted in a Short America,” by David 

1808), p. 99. of Thiers (3d. ed., N. Y., 

“ Dipl. Corr., II, 186 . Adams to Jay, AprU 13, 1785. 
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tremendous resources and ‘‘inconquerable courage.”®® But 
chief among the reasons which have been given is that of 
desire on the part of individual governments to secure ad¬ 
vantages over political and commercial rivals.®^ The Bar¬ 
bary policy of remaining at peace with only a small por¬ 
tion of Christendom and of using foreign carriers almost 
exclusively, placed, even in time of general European 
peace, a vast amount of Mediterranean trade in the hands 
of a few neutrals.®® When England, France, and other 
commercial nations were at war among themselves, the 
volume and price of freights borne by neutrals were great¬ 
ly increased. It was estimated that when there was little 
or no warfare in Europe the Swedes obtained for Mediter¬ 
ranean freights twelve hundred thousand dollars annually, 
and the Danes considerably more. During the great struggle 
near the close of the eighteenth century these proceeds 
were supposed to have doubled.®® J. L. Cathcart, United 
States Consul to Tripoli, and for years previously a cap¬ 
tive in Algiers, maintained that “the only motive” which 
induced a submission to the Barbary impositions was “the 
extension of commerce.” “Bribery and corruption,” he 

Lane-Poole, op. cit,, p. 256; Letters from Barbary, p. 103. 

•*F. Wharton (ed.). Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the U. 8,, VI, Salva to Franklin (Algiers) April 1, 1783: “The politics 
of certain European powers do not restrain them from paying tribute 
to enjoy peace, they make use of these human harpies as a terror 
to the belligerent nations, whose commerce they chain to the car of 
Algerine piracy.” (Hereafter referred to as Rev. Dipl. Corr. U. 8.) 

^Despatches, Algiers, I, J. Barlow to Sec. of State, April 18, 1796. 
Barlow wrote that “Portugal, Prussia, Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen 
are habitually excluded; Naples, Sardinia, Tuscany, Genoa, Malta 
and the Pope, being always at war with Barbary can do nothing in 
commercial navigation. Besides this, among the nations accustomed 
to peace with Barbary, we may generally reckon about one at a time 
in a state of temporary hostility, and its navigation here suspended.” 

^ Ibid. Barlow states that he has cited only the commerce of the 
Swedes and Danes “because their distance [from the Mediterranean] 
is about equal to ours, and they may afford to navigate at nearly the 
same price.” 
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said, “answers their purpose better, and is attended with 
less expense, than a noble retaliation.”®^ “It is well known,” 
wrote Richard O’Brien, United States Consul-General at 
Algiers, “that those nations that are at peace with the 
Barbary States do not wish that any other nation should 
obtain a peace, that they should not reap part of those 
advantageous branches of commerce in the Mediter¬ 
ranean.”®® Lord Sheffield was certain that because of trade 
considerations the leading maritime countries would not 
aid the United States in making peace with Barbary ;®® and 
it was said to be a maxim among the English merchants 
that “if there were no Algiers, it would be worth England’s 
while to build one.”^® 

Throughout the colonial period the policies outlined 
above greatly influenced American commerce in the Medi¬ 
terranean area. Here English shipping was at times 
harassed but on the whole enjoyed as great an amount of 
freedom from vexation as that of any European country. 
This situation was to the advantage of the English 
colonies in North America, for in the comparative com¬ 
mercial freedom thus provided they were permitted to 
share.*^^ Before the outbreak of the American Revolution 


"Cathcart, Tripoli, First War With U, 8 ., p. 137. 

Despatches, Algiers, III, O’Brien to April 28, 1787. 

B. H. Sheffield (First Earl of). Observations on the Commerce of 
the Am. States, p. 116. 

” J. Sparks, Dipl. Corr., Rev., IV, 149, Franklin to R. R. Livingston, 
July 26, 1783. 

•A latter portion of the seventeenth century a con- 

siderable number of Americans were captured by the Barbary pirates, 
in 1679 a petition from relatives stated that members of their families 
PK in thirteen Virginia ships, even at the mouth of the 

governor of Massachusetts stated, in connection 
h the sending of colonial representatives to England that “the 

Ski ^ backwardness in persons most 

of o?r ^ f already lost five or six 

tinue in ^ lo pirates, and many of our inhabitants con- 

eaptivity among them.»-<5. L. Beer, Old Colonial 
y tern, I, 123, quoting Bouse of Lords MSS, 1678-88, p. 137. See 
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they had, consequently, developed a substantial Mediter¬ 
ranean trade. Jefferson estimated that twelve hundred 
American seamen, navigating between eighty and one hun¬ 
dred ships of twenty thousand tons, engaged annually 
in this trade. A market was found in Mediterranean ports 
for about one-sixth of the wheat and flour, and for one- 
fourth of the dried and pickled fish shipped from the 
Colonies.^^ Other commodities exported in considerable 
quantities to Southern Europe and Africa were rum, rice, 
pine, oak, and cedar lumber, beeswax, and onions. The 
total value of articles shipped to these regions as Ameri¬ 
can produce was officially evaluated for the year 1770 at 
about £707,000. For the same year the value of foreign 
merchandise carried, chiefly from the West Indies, to 
Southern Europe and Africa was estimated at £6,287. For 
the preceding year the value of the colonial exports to 
the two latter regions was somewhat less. Colonial imports 
from Southern Europe and from Africa were oflScially 
evaluated for 1769 at £228,682 and consisted largely of 
wines, salt, oil, and Morocco leather.*^® 

By means of presents, treaties, and an occasional use 
of force, England protected her commerce from the Bar¬ 
bary corsairs. The colonial vessels equipped with admiralty 
passes, or with the major portion of their crews English- 

also Despatches, Algiers, III, R. O’Brien to ?, April 28, 1787. In this 
communication O’Brien remarked that “before the war the Americans 
used to employ 200 sail of merchantmen in the Streights trade, and 
used to reap great advantage by it.” 

Am, State Pap,, For. Rel,, I, 104. In a report to the House of 
Representatives, Dec. 28, 1790, Jefferson stated that there had been 
a loss of customs house records “in several of the States” and a con¬ 
sequent scarcity of official records regarding Colonial trade. From 
“other sources meriting respect” Jefferson attempts to indicate in 
some measure the importance of the Colonial Mediterranean trade. 

^Macpherson, op, cit.. Ill, 672, 673, 458. The statistics given by 
Macpherson were obtained from official records in England. “The 
prices,” he states, “are rated by the official valuation, and conse¬ 
quently are considerably under the real amount.” 
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men, were promised immunity from molestation under pro¬ 
visions of treaties formed between England and the Bar¬ 
bary States. But in order to see that the agreements were 
enforced, it was necessary for the English government to 
keep armed vessels almost continuously in the Mediter- 

ranean.^^ 

England’s Mediterranean policy, although properly 
subject to censure, was highly advantageous to her 
colonies. It provided them with a political basis for a fairly 
lucrative trade; it allowed them freedom from tribute; and 
it secured for them immunities enjoyed only by the most 
favored European nations. Herein was to be found at least 
a partial compensation for certain restraints imposed by 
the English colonial system.^® 


"Beer, op. cit., I, 123-26; also R. G. Marsden, Law and Custom of 
the Sea, II, 347, 348. In the latter work appears the following example 
of a Mediterranean pass (1760); “By the Commissioners for executing 
the oflace of Lord High Admiral of Great Britain and Ireland &c. and 
of his Majesty’s Plantations &c. 

Suffer the Ship to pass with her company, passengers, goods, 

and merchandise, without let, hindrance, seizure or molestation; the 
said ship appearing unto us by good testimony to belong to the sub¬ 
jects of his Majesty, and to no foreigner. Given imder our hands 

and the seal of the Oflace of Admiralty the -day of-hundred 

-• To all persons whom this may concern. 


„ . , "y command of their Lordships.” 

For passes uisued at an earUer date, see Hertslet, Collection of 

Treats, ond ConvenUone. I, 66, 66. For irregular use of passes, see 
Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 271. ™ Beer, op. cit., I. 127 





CHAPTER II 


FORMATION OF A POLICY AND THE FIRST 

TREATY WITH BARBARY, 1776-1787 

The American Revolution transferred from London to 
Philadelphia the problem of protecting American com¬ 
merce. Soon after the outbreak of hostilities England with¬ 
drew her Mediterranean passes,^ thereby leaving the ship¬ 
ping of her erstwhile colonies exposed to the maraudings 
of the Barbary pirates. This was a measure which was 
fraught with tremendous significance for the future. If 
England should withhold this protection at the end of the 
struggle (an action which might well be anticipated in the 
event of successful revolution), what would be the fate of 
American shipping not only in the Mediterranean but off 
the western coast of Europe.'* It was hardly to be expected 
that the new republic, even though it should emerge vic¬ 
torious from the conflict in which it was then engaged, 
would soon thereafter be in a position to purchase or to 
compel immunity from attacks by the corsairs of four 
piratical states. Furthermore, there was only a slight pos¬ 
sibility that protection might be obtained through the 
friendly intervention of European powers. Governments 
which considered it good policy to subsidize pirates in 
order to secure advantages not shared by many of their 
commercial rivals could hardly be expected to provide pro¬ 
tection to a rising maritime power. Such, in brief, was the 
complicated problem which American statesmen were 
called upon to solve. 

The first step which the Continental Congress took in 
attempting to find a solution was that of having inserted 
in treaties to be formed with European powers provisions 

^Rev. DipL Corr, U. 8. (ed. Wharton), II, 230, Committee of 
Secret Correspondence to Franklin, Deane and A. Lee, Dec. 21, 1770. 
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promising protection against the pirates; and, since the 
prospect of securing French assistance in combating Eng¬ 
land was encouraging, a beginning was made with that gov¬ 
ernment. In the plan of a treaty to be formed between the 
United States and France the Continental Congress pro¬ 
posed that the French King agree to protect the people 
and effects of the United States from the plundering of the 
Barbary corsairs “in the same manner and as effectually 
and fully ... as the King and Kingdom of Great Britain, be¬ 
fore the commencement of the present war protected” 
them.^ The French government refused to make such a 
sweeping guarantee as was expressed in this proposal but, 
in Article VIII of the treaty of commerce and amity 
formed in 1778, agreed that the King of France would 
“employ his good offices and interposition with” the Bar¬ 
bary States “in order to provide as fully and efficaciously 
as possible for the benefit, convenience and safety of the 
said United States.”® 

An opportunity for French intervention soon presented 
itself. In August, 1778, the American commissioners wrote 
to Vergennes that there were at that time in Italy some 
American vessels which were being held in port lest they 
be captured by the corsairs. The communication also stated 
that there were some Italian merchants who wished to par¬ 
ticipate in American trade but who were becoming dis¬ 
couraged because of the menace of piracy, French aid was 
therefore requested in accordance with the recently formed 
treaty of commerce and amity.** 

Vergennes referred this request to M. de Sartine, min¬ 
ister of marine, who soon reported that he had difficulty in 
interpreting the wishes of the commissioners. What were 
their instructions? Was it their wish to form treaties with 

* Secret Joumals of Congress, II, 10. Sept, 17, 1776. 

^Treaties and Conventions (comp. W. H. Malloy), I, 470 

Rev. Dipl. Corr. U. 8 .. II, 698, Franklin, Lee, and Adams to Ver¬ 
gennes, Aug. 28, 1778. 


f 
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the Barbarj States? Or did they desire that France should 
use her influence to persuade the pirates to respect the 
American flag? After making these queries, the minister 
assured the commissioners that France would be unable 
to make the American flag respected by the corsairs, and 
that any freedom of commerce secured solely by French 
intervention would be of a very temporary and illusory 
character. If the Americans wished to form treaties with 
Barbary, h 9 wever, French aid would be given, and, after a 
negotiation which would be ‘%ng and arduous,” amicable 
relations might be established with the piratical states.® 
These sentiments were reechoed by Vergennes, who trans* 
mitted Sartine’s letter to the American commissioners.® 
The latter thereupon referred the matter to Congress,^ and 
that body placed it in the hands of a committee of three.® 
No further action seems to have been immediately taken. 

In 1782 John Adams concluded with the Netherlands a 
treaty which contained, relative to protection from piracy, 
a provision similar to that incorporated in the treaty with 
France. It stated that if the United States should negotiate 
with the Barbary governments concerning passports for 
American Mediterranean commerce, “their High Mighti¬ 
nesses” would “second such negotiations in the most favor¬ 
able manner, by means of their Consuls 
said King, Emperor, and Regencies.”® 

Having succeeded in securing promises of commercial 
cooperation from France and the Netherlands, the peace 
commissioners next sought English aid. After the pro¬ 
visional articles of peace had been ratified, and before a 
definitive treaty had been formed, the Americans strove 

^ Ibid., II, 731, Sartine to Vergennes, Sept. 21, 1778, 

^ Ibid., pp. 746, 747, Vergennes to Commissioners at Paris, Sept. 27, 
1778. 

Ibid., pp. 752, 753, Franklin, Lee, and Adams to Vergennes, Oct. 1, 
1778. 

*Ibid., Ill, 61, 62, Proceedings relative to Barbary, Feb. 24, 1779, 

• Tr€atie9 and Conventions (comp. Malloy), II, 1240. 


, residing near the 
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to have included in the definitive treaty certain commercial 
provisions, one of which related to the protection of 
American interests against the corsairs. Accordingly, on 
June 1, 1783, it was proposed to David Hartley that his 
Britannic Majesty provide aid to the United States in 
securing the desired immunity.^® 

The attempt ended in failure. On July 7, Adams wrote 
that he and his colleagues could not “as yet obtain from 
Mr. Hartley, or his principals, an explicit consent to any 
one proposition whatever.”^^ Eight days later Adams ex¬ 
pressed a conviction that the British government had no 
intention of coming to any commercial agreement with the 
United States.He and his fellow commissioners neverthe¬ 
less continued throughout July and August to plead their 
cause. In London Laurens had two conferences with Fox 
to whom he represented the need of adding to the definitive 
treaty certain mutually beneficial articles not included in 
the provisional agreement. Fox replied that “at present” 
he could see no such necessity and that since he had heard 
that the arrangement proposed by Laurens would be in 
concert with France, he could not consent to it.^^ Despair- 


“ Rev. Dipl. Corr. V. 8., VI, 471. 

“76W., 617, Adams to Livingston, July 7, 1783. Two days late 
Adams wrote to Livingston that “the liberal sentiments in Englan, 
respecting trade are aU but lost for the present, and we can get n 
answer to anything”: Ibid., VI, 629. * 

646, Adams to Livingston, July 16, 1783. “I think it is evi 

drLtTnSndiHartley’s] principals, the coalitior 
do not intend to make any agreement with us about trade, but t 

try experiments by their proclamations. I think too, that they meai 

to postpone the definitive treaty as long as possible. We can get n, 

:Sg.” ' -we"rs t 

1783^\^«' Laurens to commissioners at Paris, Aug S 

1783. Laurens reported Fox as saying at the fir.t 
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ing of obtaining the desired concessions, the American com¬ 
missioners within a few weeks agreed to sign the provisional 
articles as a definitive treaty,^"* 

A variety of circumstances seems to have been respon¬ 
sible for the British government’s refusal to provide the 
desired commercial cooperation. In the first place, the ex¬ 
isting coalition ministry was in a precarious position and 
could not, according to Adams, make “the least concession 
further .. . without twice its value in exchange”; any other 
course would have caused it to be driven out of power.^® 
Secondly, the commissioners attributed their failure in no 
small degree to “exaggerated accounts” of American dis¬ 
sension and lack of authority. These reports, they thought, 
had given the British oflScials the hope that some social 
upheaval might occur “in their favor,The chief cause 
of failure in the negotiations, however, appears to have 
been a distaste for American commercial rivalry. A bill 
which was introduced by Pitt in 1783, and which would 
have provided for free trade between Great Britain and 
the United States, was defeated. In a powerful argument 
directed at the measure Lord SheflSeld pointed out the sig¬ 
nificance of the Barbary States with respect to the trade 
of Great Britain and the United States: “It is not prob¬ 
able,” he said, “the American States will have a very free 
trade in the Mediterranean; it will not be the interest of 
any of the great maritime powers to protect them there 
from the Barbary States. If they know their interests, they 

At a second conference the matter was again discussed, but Fox 
concluded with the statement, “as to the definite treaty, there may be, 
as you observed, new articles necessary for mutual advantage, and 
we may either add such to the provisional articles, and make the 
whole definitive, or make a new treaty; but I understand it is expected 
this should be done under the eye of, or in concert with, the court of 
France, which, for my own part, I do not like, and cannot consent to. 

p. 646, Adams to Livingston, Aug. 13, 1783. 

“ p. 661, Adams to E. Gerry, Aug. 16, 1783. 

p. 688, Adams, Franklin, and Jay to Pres, of Congress, 

Sept. 10, 1783. 
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will not encourage the Americans to be carriers—that the 
Barbary States are advantageous to the maritime powers 
is obvious. If they were suppressed, the little States of 
Italy, etc., would have much more of the carrying trade. 
The French never showed themselves worse politicians than 
in encouraging the late armed neutrality. . . . The armed 
neutrality would be as hurtful to the great maritime powers 
as the Barbary powers are useful. The Americans cannot 


protect themselves from the latter; they cannot pretend to 

9)17 

a navy.”^‘ 


While the American commissioners were attempting to 
secure protection of their countrymen’s interests by the 
method hitherto described, some developments in the Medi¬ 
terranean necessitated more direct action on the part of 
the United States. 


In March, 1783, some American vessels narrowly es¬ 
caped capture by the Algerines. Franklin was informed of 
the event by one Salva, who wrote that when oflScials in 
Algiers learned about the departure of the vessels from 
Marseilles, they sent “nine armed ships” in pursuit. The 
author of the letter also wrote that some “secret enemies” 

in Algiers had provided the Algerines with the 
information.^® 


^ In Morocco, too, an alarming situation was developing 
with respect to American interests. There the diflSculty 
was that the United States had not responded with suflScient 
alacrity, or certainly not in the manner desired, to the 
friendly overtures of the Emperor, Sidi Mohamet. That 
individual had as early as February 20, 1778, exhibited 
his friendliness toward the new republic by declaring that 
American vessels would not be molested by Morocco.^® 
Somewhat later Congress received from a French mer¬ 
chant, Stephen D’Audibert Caille, a letter indicating the 


Observatiom on the Commerce of the Am 8tate» n ns 
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Emperor’s desire to form a ‘treaty of peace” with the 
United States.^® 

Congress responded to these overtures by communicat¬ 
ing to Franklin^^ and to the Emperor®^ an “earnest desire” 
to cultivate a sincere and firm peace and friendship by the 
formation of a treaty with Morocco. The Emperor was 
further informed that a proper person would be authorized 
to negotiate with a Moroccan representative.^® Sidi 
Mohamet received additional encouragement from Robert 
Montgomery, a merchant at Alicante, whose unauthorized 
proposals led to the sending of a Moroccan peace envoy 
to Europe.®^ 

During July and November, 1783, Giacomo F. Crocco 
wrote^® some interesting letters to Franklin. Crocco 
announced that he had come to Europe as a representative 
of the Emperor of Morocco “to meet at Paris the Am¬ 
bassador that would be appointed by Congress to sign, 
at the Court of Morocco, the treaty of peace and com¬ 
merce, agreeably to the proposals made to his Imperial 
Majesty, by Robert Montgomery, in his letter dated . . . 
the 4th of January, 1783.” Crocco suggested that he 
receive fifteen hundred “hard dollars” for traveling ex¬ 
penses, a sum which, he said, would be far less than that 
ordinarily allowed Moroccan envoys by the governments 
of Europe. The message was concluded with the observa¬ 
tion that the Emperor was showing unusual leniency in 
granting a treaty with such readiness, and that if ad¬ 
vantage were not quickly taken of the opportunity, the 
door might be forever closed.^® 

” Ihid,, Caille resided in Sal6. 

® Ibid,, IV, 164, S. Huntington, Pres, of Cong., to Franklin, Nov. 28, 
1780. Secret Journals of Congress, III, 643, 644 (Dec. 1780). 

”/6id. VI, 734, G. Crocco to Franklin, Nov. 26, 1783. 

“ From Cadiz. 

^ Ibid,, VI, 734; U, 8. Dipl, Corr,, II, 14, 16, G. F. Crocco to Frank¬ 
lin, Nov. 26, 1783. 
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In acknowledging these letters Franklin wrote to Crocco 
that Montgomery had probably acted without congres¬ 
sional authority inasmuch as it was not likely that Con¬ 
gress would cause the Emperor the trouble of sending a 
minister to Paris to conduct an American representative 
to Morocco. It would be far more satisfactory to land 
an American agent at Cadiz or at one of the Emperor’s 
ports. The letter ended with an assurance that Congress 
had the negotiations under consideration and that ‘‘all the 
proper steps” would soon be taken to secure the friendship 
of the Emperor.^^ 

was as greatly mystified as was Franklin re¬ 
garding the activities of Montgomery and therefore re¬ 
solved to investigate them.^® Realizing, at the same time, 
however, that some extraordinary measures were neces¬ 
sary, it resolved to form treaties of amity, or of amity and 
commerce, with Morocco, Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, 
which treaties were to continue in operation for a period 
of ten years, “or for a term as much longer as can be 
procured.” The resolution, adopted on May 7, 1784, em¬ 
bodied an expression of appreciation for the friendly atti¬ 
tude which the Emperor had taken toward the United 
States and of regret that the war had delayed negotiations 
between the two governments. Finally, it made provision 
for the issuing of a commission to John Adams, Benja¬ 
min Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson to form the proposed 
treaties. All the commissioners, or any two of them, might 
carry on the negotiations and submit the results to Con- 



Franklin to Pres, of Cong. Sept. 13 178S. 
Ibtd., II, Franklin to Crocco, Dec. 15, 1783. * ’ 

JoumaU of Congress, HI. 451, 452. On March 16, 1784. 

undfltll 0“ grounds Mr. Montgomery had 

un^rtaken to write in the name of the United States to the Emperor 
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gress for approval.^® Five days later Congress appointed 
David Humphreys as secretary to the commssioners,®® 

In the meantime the Emperor of Morocco had tired of 
what he regarded as the indifference shown his overtures. 
He had therefore caused to be seized and detained at 
Tangier an American vessel, the ‘‘Betsey.”®^ He then an¬ 
nounced that he had not made slaves of the crew, nor had 
he confiscated the ship or cargo; he was merely holding 
them as hostages until a treaty should be concluded.®^ 
But, within a short time, and as a result of Spanish 
intervention, the ‘‘Betsey” was released.^^ The seizure and 
detention nevertheless clearly indicated that the United 
States must send an envoy to the Emperor in order to 
retain his friendship.^^ 

While awaiting instructions and funds, the commis¬ 
sioners sought information concerning Barbary, and, be¬ 
tween November 11, 1784, and May 11, 1785, sent six 
reports of their findings to Congress.^® In the first of these 
communications they stated that they had made no over¬ 
tures to any of the Barbary governments, treaties with 
which would cost the United States large sums. They then 
suggested that Congress limit them to a definite sum, place 
that amount at their disposal, and rest assured that the 
expenditures would be kept as low as possible.®® The sub- 

^ Rev. Dipl Corr. U. 8 ., VI, 804; U. 8 . Dipl Corr., V, 214-16. 

^ 8ecret JournaXs of Congress, III, 499. 

C. R. King, Life and Corr. of Rufus King, I, 101. 

^Ibid., I, 101 f. 

U. 8. Dipl Corr., II, 379, Louis Goublat to Wm. Carmichael, 
June 25, 1786. The ‘‘Betsey” arrived at Cadiz July 18, 1786. 

** S. G. Coe, Mission of William Carmichael to 8pain, p. 61. The 
only thanks immediately extended to the Spanish government for 
these services were given by Carmichael and JeflFerson. Congress did 
not express appreciation to Spain for the latter’s services in the 
Moroccan negotiations until after a treaty had been formed, in 1786, 
with Morocco. * U. 8. Dipl Corr., II, 239 flF.; II, 422; II, 308. 

II, 239 fF., Report of Commissioners to Congress, Nov. II, 

1784. 
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sequent reports provided additional bits of information, 
contained requests for funds, and urged that further in¬ 
structions be sent.®^ 

On March 20, 1786, Adams reported that he had again 
visited Vergennes and had informed him that although he, 
Adams, and his colleagues had received authority to nego¬ 
tiate with Barbary, they were unable to go there and 
had not been given the power of substitution.^® Vergennes 
thereupon suggested that the commissioners write to the 
Emperor of Morocco and, on account of expense, seek 
to have the negotiations carried on in Morocco rather than 
in France. He also referred the commissioners to the French 
minister of marine, who soon provided them with informa¬ 
tion regarding contributions made by Christian powers 
to the piratical states.®® He was of the opinion that the 
proposed negotiations would cost the United States a 
great sum of money, but that without the sacrifice no peace 
could be obtained. If, however, a treaty were formed with 
Morocco and Algiers, Tripoli and Tunis “would easily 
follow their example, and certainly at less expense.” The 
French government, continued the minister, would render 
whatever aid possible in forwarding American negotiations 
with Morocco in accordance with the treaty of 1778.^® 

The response of Congress to these communications gave 
greater definiteness to the commissioners’ task: (1) On 
March 11, 1785, they were empowered to delegate to some 
suitable agent the authority to carry on negotiations and 
form treaties with the Barbary States. The agent should 
treat in accordance with instructions given him by the 
commissioners, and, having formed a treaty, should sub¬ 
mit It to them for approval.^i (2) Congress also authorized 


" II, 163,164, Adams to Jay, Dec. 16,1784; II, 286-288- Adams 

-/ftS" n' fgl M March 20, 1785. 

1785 ’ ’ ’ M Castries to Vergennes. AprU 24. 

Ibid., II, 421, 422. 
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the commissioners to expend a maximum of eighty thou¬ 
sand dollars in concluding treaties with Barbary 

Thus equipped, in the autumn of 1785 Adams and Jef¬ 
ferson appointed Thomas Barclay to serve as their agent 
in concluding a treaty with Morocco.^® He was instructed 
to deliver a letter from the commissioners to the Emperor; 
to negotiate a treaty of amity and commerce as nearly as 
possible in conformity with a draught provided by the 
commissioners; to make alterations where necessary if too 
great concessions on the part of the United States were 
not necessitated, or, in case of doubt, to refer the matter 
to Adams and Jefferson; and to them he should transmit 
a draught of the completed treaty for their approval. 
The expense of the treaty was not to exceed twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars; if possible, it should be held below that sum. 
While absent on his mission Barclay was to communicate 
at every opportunity with the commissioners in London 
and Paris. He should obtain whatever information pos¬ 
sible regarding the commerce, ports, naval and land forces, 
languages, religion, and government of Morocco. He was, 
finally, to be on the alert for evidences of a disposition on 
the part of Europeans to hinder American negotiations in 
Barbary. A Colonel Franks was appointed to accompany 
him in the capacity of secretary.^^ 

It was not until January 15, 1786, that Barclay started 
from Paris to Morocco,^® During the intervening period 
Adams and Jefferson sought the aid of France in forward¬ 
ing the pending mission. The King was requested to use 

"Jefferson Papers, XIV, Jefferson to Adams, Sept. 4, 1786, 

" Barclay’s commission was panted Oct. 6. Franklin had returned 
to the United States. 

"Jefferson Papers, XIV, Jefferson to Adams, Sept. 4, 1786; Ibid., 
XV, Adams to Jefferson, Oct. 2, 1786. 

" U. 8, Dipl Corr., II, 496, Jefferson to Jay, Jan. 22, 1786. Barclay 
was detained in effecting a settlement of the accounts of M. de 
Beaumarchais. 
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his “powerful influence” in Barbary either directly or 
through the medium of consuls or other agents. Reference 
was made to Article VIII of the treaty of 1778 and to 
other indications of the willingness of the French govern¬ 
ment to cooperate in protecting American Mediterranean 
commerce.^® 

The response which the letter evoked was not particu¬ 
larly encouraging although it was perhaps all that could 
have been reasonably expected. Adams and Jefferson were 
informed that the King had “expressly recommended” to 
French officials at Morocco and Algiers the Americans sent 
thither to negotiate treaties with those powers. But no 
hope was to be entertained of success to the American 
cause “if the conditions required should not be complied 
with.” The Barbary governments were in an advantageous 
position and would not abandon it unless for a great con¬ 
sideration ; therefore the task of the agents of the United 

States was that of securing “the least burdensome con¬ 
dition.”^^ 


Barclay had in the meantime proceeded to Madrid. Here, 
early in March, Florida Blanca received him cordially and 
showed every indication of being well disposed toward his 
mission. From this minister Barclay received a letter to 
the Emperor, another to the Captain-General of Anda¬ 
lusia, a third to the Spanish Consul-General at Morocco, 
and a fourth to a member of the Mathurin order at 
Mequinez. Apropos of the communication sent to the 
Emperor, it should be noted that reasons were therein set 
forth to convince the potentate that it would be preferable 
^ carry on the negotiations in Morocco instead of in 
Europe. 8 So candid and sincere did Florida Blanca seem 
in_a^is action relative to the Moroccan mission that 


Jefferson to Vergennes, Oct., 17t 
1786^^^'' MarshaU de Castries to M. de la Foret, Jan. 5 



B. Coe, op, cit, p. 66. 
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Barclay became thoroughly convinced that he sincerely 
wished it complete success.^® 

Barclay arrived at Morocco on June 19,1786, and soon 
began negotiations with the Emperor,^® The latter, at the 
first conference, suggested that the treaty which Morocco 
had with Spain should serve as a model for the proposed 
treaty with the United States. It developed, however, that 
some of the documents connected with the Spanish treaty 
were not immediately available; whereupon Barclay asked 
permission to submit heads of a treaty. The Emperor con¬ 
sented, and Barclay presented his proposals. All the 
articles except four were almost immediately accepted, 
and of those excepted only one was of great consequence: 
an article relating to the exchange of prisoners. When it 
was read to the Emperor, he exclaimed: ‘‘This is not 
right. Why are the Christian powers so averse to go to 
war with me? It is the fear of their subjects falling into 
slavery.” Fortunately, there intervened at this juncture 
a person to whom Barclay refers as the “King’s preacher.” 
That individual succeeded in having the article included 
by remarking that the religion of the people of the United 
States more nearly corresponded to that of the Moroccans 
than did the religion of many of the people with whom the 
Emperor had formed alliances.®^ 

" U, 8. Dipl, Corr,, V, 173, 174, Barclay to Adams and Jefferson, 
Nov. 16, 1786; III, 26, 26, Barclay to Jefferson, Mar. 23, 1786; III, 
120, Wm. Carmichael to Jefferson, July 16, 1786. 

The Emperor, Sidi Mohamet, was at that time sixty-six years old 
and had been the ruler of Morocco about twenty-eight years. He was 
described by Vergennes and an English agent in Morocco as very 
avaricious but Barclay described him as being fond of accumulating 
and distributing wealth. His rule was of an absolute character but 
seems to have been greatly tempered by sentiments of justice. On 
the whole, he appears to have ruled more mildly than the neighboring 
Barbary potentates. 

U, 8, Dipl. Corr., V, 204, 206, Barclay to Jefferson and Adams, 
Sept. 13, 1786; V, 393, W. S. Smith to Jay, Dec. 6, 1786; Letters from 
Barbary, pp. 26, 62-54. 

“ U. 8. Dipl. Corr., V, 206-13, Barclay to Adams and Jefferson, 
Sept. 18, 1786. 
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The treaty when concluded was a very liberal one. Each 
party agreed to take no commission from a nation with 
which the other might be at war. There should be reciprocal 
immunity from seizure of subjects or property in case 
one of the contracting parties captured a prize belonging 
to a third country. All vessels of each party should have 
passes. Vessels of the United States compelled to land 
along the coast of Morocco should be protected. Ships 
of war belonging to the United States were to be exempt 
from examination by Moroccan officials. Commerce was 
placed on the footing of the most favored nation. In case 
of war between the United States and Morocco prisoners 
of either country were not to be made slaves but should 
be exchanged within one year after capture. Consuls of 
the United States were to have jurisdiction over disputes 
between citizens of the United States in Morocco and 
should participate in the settlement of disputes between 
citizens of the United States and subjects of Morocco. 
Finally, in case of an outbreak of hostilities between the 
contracting parties, nine months were to be allowed citizens 
and subjects of the two countries “to dispose of their 
effects and retire with their property.” This treaty was 
to be binding for a period of fifty years. 

By contrast with the cost of treaties which the United 
States eventually formed with the Barbary States the 
expense of that with Morocco was small. It should, how¬ 
ever, be observed that while the negotiations were in prog¬ 
ress, Barclay’s interpreter brought up the question of 
tribute. The reply was that no “future presents or tributes” 
could be given. Here the matter was permitted to rest.®^ 
In spite^of this fact, however, Adams complained that the 
sum of “near five thousand pounds sterling” expended in 
the negotiations was very great. There were four Barbary 


was^onoH (comp. MaUoy), I, 1206-11. The treaty 

wa^s concluded m January, 1787; ratified by Congress, July 18, 1787 

1786!^’ Barclay to Adams and Jefferson, Sept. 18, 
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powers with which the United States must conclude 
treaties; one with Algiers would probably cost more than 
those with the other three combined; and Congress had 
designated the use of only eighty thousand dollars for 
negotiations with all three powers.®* 

The success of the negotiations and the significance of 
the treaty were highly praised. Although Adams thought 
the expense great, he nevertheless recommended Barclay 
and Franks to the “favorable consideration” of Congress.®® 
The Marquis de Lafayette observed that “Mr. Barclay’s 
refusal of the presents has been a matter of wonder to 
every African, and I daresay to some Europeans, whose 
accounts do full justice to him.”®® Jefferson regarded the 
treaty as being more important than one with any of the 
other Barbary States so far as navigation of the Atlantic 
was concerned,®^ Congress was pleased with the treaty, 
and extended a vote of thanks to Barclay and to the King 
of Spain.®® Barclay himself, although minimizing the im¬ 
portance of trade with Morocco, considered that it was 
“absolutely essential to the commerce of our country” to 
be at peace with the Barbary powers.®® 

The treaty was helpful. It made commerce of the United 
States in the Atlantic less unsafe, but even then it did not 
free American shipping from the menace of piracy. More¬ 
over, the Mediterranean was almost as tightly closed as 
ever; and so it must remain until peace could be established 

^.Ibid*y p. 263, Adams to Jay, May 23, 1787. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 168, 169, Adams to Jay, Jan. 27, 1787, 

^ Ibid,, I, 449, Lafayette to Jay, Feb. 7, 1787. 

Jefferson Papers, XXIII, Jefferson to Benj. Hawkins, Aug. 13, 
1786. ^Secret Journals of Congress, IV, 367, 368. 

U, 8, Dipl, Corr,, V, 182, 183, Barclay to Adams and Jefferson, 
Nov, 10, 1786. Apropos of trade Barclay wrote: “It will appear that 
few of the articles produced in Morocco are wanted in our ports of 
America, nor could anything manufactured here find a sale there, 
except a little Morocco leather . . . Still this country holds out 
objects to the Americans . . . The Moors are not their own carriers, 
nor are there any trading vessels under the colors of the Emperor. 
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with Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis. In that connection it was 
thought that the good relations between the United States 
and Morocco might be useful. While Barclay was in the 
latter country, after concluding the treaty, the Emperor 
inquired if he had any favor to ask. The reply was a re¬ 
quest that the Emperor give letters to Constantinople, 
Tunis, and Algiers, asking the governments of those states 
to form treaties with the United States. This the Emperor 
promised to do.®® 

The main trend of the negotiations described in the pre¬ 
ceding pages may be briefly summarized as follows: (1) 
There was, between 1776 and 1785 a definite evolution of 
an American Barbary policy. When the Revolution made 
necessary readjustments relative to the protection of 
American interests against piracy, the new republic sought 
to secure from European powers the immunity formerly 
provided by the Mother Country. France and the Nether¬ 
lands promised cooperation in this matter but did not 
guarantee to protect American commerce as fully as had 
England prior to the Revolution. From the English gov¬ 
ernment, however, the American commissioners at Paris 
could obtain no concessions or promises of aid. Confronted 
with this situation, plus the demands of the Emperor of 
Morocco that an American envoy be sent to negotiate with 
him, the Confederation Congress, in 1784, adopted the 
policy of supplementing friendly European intervention 
with treaties formed directly with the Barbary States. 


Jefferson Papers, XXIV, Sept. 18, 1786. The providing of the 
letters was delayed; consequently on July 23, 1787, Congress re- 
quested the Emperor to aid the United States in forming treaties 

Barbary powers. The request ran in part as follows: 
Should your Majesty’s mediation be the means of putting the United 
Statw at peace with their only remaining enemies, it would be an event 
so glorious and memorable, that your Majesty’s reign would thence 
enve additional lustre, and your name not only become more and 
more dear to our citizens, but more and more celebrated in our 
histories .”—JoumaU of CongresM, IV, 366, 366. 
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It appropriated eighty thousand dollars for that pur¬ 
pose, and, in 1786, authorized Adams, Franklin, and Jef¬ 
ferson to make use of agents in treating with the piratical 
powers. (2) These steps were followed by the mission of 
Barclay, which, so far as relations with Morocco were 
concerned, left little to be desired. It also revealed a 
friendly attitude on the part of Spain; it gave greater 
freedom to American commerce in the Atlantic; and, 
finally, it procured from the Emperor a promise to use 
his influence in establishing amicable relations between 
the United States and the other powers of northern 
Africa. But its significance can very easily be overesti¬ 
mated. The treaty did not in itself open the Mediterranean 
to American commerce; nor, as will later be shown, did 
Spain or Morocco subsequently assist in attaining that 
goal. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ALGERINE AND TRIPOLITAN PROBLEMS, 

1783-1790 

The formation of a treaty with Morocco was the one 
real success achieved by the Confederation in its Barbary 
diplomacy; the other negotiations, with Algiers and 
Tripoli, ended in complete failure. They are not without 
interest and significance, however, because of the enslave¬ 
ment of Americans, the demands of the Barbary States, 
the varied expedients actually employed or considered by 
the United States with respect to peace and ransom, and 
the circumstances which made those measures unsuccessful. 

During the summer of 1785 an untoward event seriously 
complicated the task of Adams and Jefferson. In June 
of that year Spain concluded with Algiers a treaty which 
enabled Algerines to reach the Atlantic. Within a few 
weeks the corsairs captured two American vessels with 
twenty-one Americans on board.^ Reports of these cap¬ 
tures filled the commissioners with consternation. They 
had been authorized to conclude treaties with the Barbary 
States and had already appointed John Lamb as their 
agent to Algiers; but their instructions contained not a 
word about ransom.^ Something must be done, however, 
for access to the Atlantic afforded splendid opportunities 
for the Algerines. 

Adams and Jefferson sought a way out of their dilemma 
by choosing a course which they thought Congress would 
approve. They instructed Lamb to ransom the prisoners 
if he could do so without paying more than two hundred 

"^The “Maria,” from Boston, was captured July 24; the “Dauphin,” 
from Philadelphia, July 30. U, S, Dipl Corr., II, 411. Richard O’Brien 
to Jefferson, Aug. 24, 1786. 

■ Jefferson Papers, XIV, Jefferson to Adams, Sept. 19, 1785, 
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dollars per man.^ He was not to conclude this transaction 
without the approval of the prisoners, each one of whom 
was required to make himself “answerable for his own re¬ 
demption” in case Congress should require it.^ 

Lamb arrived at Algiers on March 25, 1786, and soon 
began negotiations with the Dey.® He encountered, at 
the outset, an obstacle in the latter’s refusal to treat 
concerning peace. The Dey would, however, grant an 
audience if the envoy “would content himself to treat 
only for the redemption of his countrymen.”® To this 
unexpected proviso the American saw fit to yield. 

The ensuing conference revealed the soaring avarice 
of the Dey and the complete inadequacy of Lamb’s in¬ 
structions. An enormous ransom, $69,4196, was demanded 
for twenty-one prisoners. Each captain was valued at six 
thousand dollars, each mate and passenger at four thou¬ 
sand, and each sailor at fourteen hundred. To these sums 


there was added an eleven per cent tax “according to 
custom.”^ Lamb found all remonstrances to be of no 


avail and decided to return to Europe. Before his de¬ 


parture one of the Dey’s ministers urged him not to give 
up hope of success for the price would be lowered as soon 


^Despatches, Algiers, III, Richard O’Brien to Wm. Carmichael, 
July H, 1785. 

^ Com of J. L. Cathcart, Jefferson to O’Brien, Nov. 4, 1786. 
“Jefferson Papers, XX, Lamb to Jefferson, May 20, 1786. 

• J. L, Cathcart, The Captives, p. 37. 

''Jefferson Papers, XX, Lamb to Jefferson, May 20, 1786. Lamb 
sent to Jefferson the following price list: 

Dollars 


“3 captains at 6,000 dollars each per head.18,000 

2 mates at 4,000 dollars each per head. 8,000 

2 passengers at 4,000 dollars each per head. 8,000 

14 sailors at $1,400 dollars each per head. 19,600 

21 amounts to the enormous sum of. 53,600 

eleven per cent to be added according to custom. 5,896 


in Spanish milled dollars 


59,496” 
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as eleven hundred Spaniards, then prisoners in Algiers, 
were ransomed.® 

Lamb sent an account of his negotiations to the com¬ 
missioners in Europe, and then returned to Madrid to 
await developments. Jefferson considered the Dey’s price 
as “infinitely beyond” the instructions given to himself 
and Adams, and proposed that the matter be referred to 
Congress.® This was done, and, in September, that body 
ordered Lamb to return to America.^® 

The circumstances surrounding this mission were such 
that its outcome was hardly strange. The disparity be¬ 
tween the demands of the Dey and the amount Lamb was 
authorized to pay for ransom was alone suflScient to bring 
the negotiations to naught. Moreover, the Dey was cer¬ 
tain that he could obtain a larger sum from the Spaniards 
and from the American captives if he insisted upon ob¬ 
taining his price.^^ Added to that was the undoubted fact 
of Lamb’s lack of diplomatic ability, which made him an 
unwise choice for such a complicated task;^^ but had he 

® f7. fir. Dipl Corr., Ill, 82,* Lamb to Jefferson, May 20, 1786. This 
Algerine minister observed that the exorbitant sum demanded for the 
Americans “was only to put a more modest face on the price they 
[the Algerines] intend to make the Spaniards pay for their people.” 

•Jefferson Papers, XX, Jefferson to Adams, May 11, 1786. 

Secret Journals of Congress, IV, 127. 

^Ibid, 

He spoke only one language, the English, and seems to have had 
no previous experience in diplomatic affairs. He became embroiled 
in a dispute with the Spanish minister. Count d’Expilly, while in 
Algiers, and was charged with having made threats that if Spain 
did not aid him in settling the Algerine negotiations satisfactorily, 
the United States would seize Spanish territory in America. Further¬ 
more, he gave the Americans in Algiers the impression that he would 
return within a few months with the ransom money which the Dey 
demanded. For criticism of Lamb’s conduct while in Algiers, see 
a letter which they wrote to Adams, Feb. 13, 1787, U. 8, Dipl Corr,, 

y, 247 ff; also Despatches, Algiers, III, O’Brien to Jefferson, June 

8 , 1786. ’ 
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been a more able man, his mission would probably have 
ended in failure.^® 

In the meantime A.dams and JeiFerson were attempting 
to conclude a treaty with Tripoli. The initiative, relative 
to this, had been taken by one Abdurrahman, a Tripolitan 
ambassador in London. To an acquaintance he had ex¬ 
pressed surprise that Adams had not left a card as the 
other foreign ministers had done, and could explain the 
omission only on the basis of his country’s being at war 
with the United States. “We will make peace with them, 
however,” he was reported to have said, “for a tribute of 
a hundred thousand dollars a year—^not less.”^^ 

This incident led to the first of a series of conferences 
regarding relations between the United States and 
Tripoli. Adams paid Abdurrahman a visit, and on that 
occasion the two men discussed the state of war existing 
between their respective countries.^® Adams inquired why 
there should be such hostility in view of the fact that there 
had been no “injury, insult, or provocation on either 
side.” To this query the Tripolitan replied that the Bar¬ 
bary States, and Turkey, were the “sovereigns of the 
Mediterranean,” and would permit no nation to navigate 
it without a treaty of peace.He then produced a com¬ 
mission from his government, granting him wide powers 
in the negotiation of treaties.^^ 

Two other conferences soon followed, the first of which 
resulted in no definite statement of Abdurrahman’s terms, 

“Jefferson Papers, Adams to Jefferson, Jan. 25, 1787. Adams wrote 
that “He [Lamb] ever was and still is as indifferent to me as a 
Mohawk Indian. But ... if Congress had sent the ablest member of 
their own body, at such a time and under such pecuniary limitations, 
he would have done no better.” 

“ U, 8. DipL Corr., IV, 488, Adams to Jay, Feb. 16, 1786. 

“Jefferson Papers, XIX, Adams to Jefferson, Feb. 17, 1786. 

^Ibid. 

“ Ibid, Adams wrote that this first conference was carried on “in 
a strange mixture of Italian, Lingua Franca, broken French, and 
worse English.” 
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It convinced Adams, however, that he was dealing with 
a man who was “either a consummate politician in art and 
address, or ... a benevolent and wise man. The next 
conference revealed more fully the nature of Tripolitan 
pretensions. These included proposals for a perpetual 
peace, or, as an alternative, one covering a limited number 
of years. A perpetual peace, said Abdurrahman, would 
cost the United States only thirty thousand guineas and 
possessed the important advantage of being forever in¬ 
dissoluble. Moreover, for such a treaty the United States 
would not be required to pay the total cost in one lump 
sum; twelve thousand five hundred guineas would be suf¬ 
ficient for the first payment, and three thousand annually 
thereafter until the debt was paid. Tunis and Morocco, 
the ambassador assured Adams, would treat on the same 
terms, but Algiers would probably seek greater conces¬ 
sions. When Adams complained that the proposed sums 
were huge, and greatly in excess of his expectations, the 
Tripolitan replied that he “never made a treaty for less.”^® 
Concluding that there was “nothing to be done in Europe 
of half the importance of this” negotiation, Adams urged 
Jefferson to hasten to London.®" This Jefferson did, but 
the conferences held after his arrival resulted only in 
the gleaning of some additional bits of information. Ab¬ 
durrahman repeated his statements regarding a perpetual 
peace, and added that he would expect a commission of 
hree thousand pounds in case such a peace were estab¬ 
lished. If a treaty lasting only one year were formed 


“ U.8. Dipl. Corr., IV, 494, Adams to Jay, Feb 20 178fi 
away and we shall be invnlv^/i • • ’ absolutely thrown 

thd sS rtich Is? “■*««> 
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with Tripoli, the United States must pay to the regency 
twelve thousand five hundred guineas and to Abdurrahman 
a commission of ten per cent. The commissioners despaired 
of meeting such terms, for the amount which they were 
authorized to expend was in proportion to that required 
“as a drop to a bucket.”^^ They, therefore, referred the 
matter to Congress with a request for further instructions, 
and Jefferson returned to France.^® 

The following January Adams had a final conference 
with Abdurrahman. The latter was then on the verge of 
returning home and wished to learn the disposition of Con¬ 
gress relative to a treaty with Tripoli. Adams could only 
inform him that no further instructions had been received.^* 
Thus ingloriously ended the negotiations over which Adams 
had at first been so enthusiastic. 

” JefiFerson Papers, XX, Jefferson to Wm. Carmichael, May 5, 1786; 
U, 8. Dipl. Corr,, IV, 487, Adams to Jay, Feb. 16, 1786. The total sum 
to be expended for treaties with all the Barbary States was eighty 
thousand dollars. 

“John Jay, Corr. and Public Papers of John Jay, III, 197, Jay’s 
report to Congress on a joint letter from Adams and Jefferson. 
Report presented May 29, 1786. Jay’s recommendations to Congress 
on this occasion reveal the bad financial straits in which the govern¬ 
ment at that time was situated. opposed authorizing the commis¬ 
sioners to attempt borrowing money in Furope for the Barbary 
negotiations because (1) they probably could not obtain a sufficient 
amount; (2) “those nations to whom our war with the Barbary States 
is not disagreeable will be little inclined to lend us money to put an 
end to it”; (3) no funds available “for paying even the interest of our 
former loans, either foreign or domestic”; (4) “payments due France, 
though pressed, have not been completed”; (5) the unwillingness of 
the States to pay taxes has been well known in Europe; (6) a failure 
to put through a loan will tend to discredit the United States; and 
(7) the United States should not borrow money without a good j)ros- 
pect of their being able to repay it. 

“ U. 8, Dipl. Corr., V, 167, 168, Adams to Jay, Jan. 9,1787; J6id., Ill, 
161, Jay to Jefferson, Feb. 9, 1787. Jay wrote, one month after Adams 
had his last session with Abdurrahman, that Congress had given 
no further orders regarding the Barbary negotiations, and that 
he did not know what would be that body’s next action regarding 
them. 
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The collapse of the Algerine and Tripolitan negotiations 
left the commissioners in doubt as to what course they 
should pursue. Jefferson favored the sending of Barclay 
to treat with the Dey, and urged upon Adams and Congress 
the expediency of that course. The cost of such a mission, 
he wrote, would not be great. Barclay should be able to 
obtain a considerable amount of information; Spain, hav¬ 
ing now made its peace with Algiers, might provide aid as 
it had in the Moroccan negotiations. Finally, the com¬ 
missioners would be shielded from the charge that they 
had made a good appointment in the case of Morocco but 
a bad one in that of Algiers.^® In these opinions Adams 
did not concur, expressing a conviction that ‘‘no good can 
result at present from further attempts at Algiers.”^® 

In the meantime Adams and Jefferson had been con¬ 
sidering the formation of a treaty with Turkey as a step 
toward obtaining one with Algiers.Count d’Expilly, the 
Spanish negotiator at Algiers, reported the Dey as having 
publicly announced “that he would treat with no power 
about peace that had not previously made it with the 
Sublime Porte.”^® This coincided with statements made 
by Florida Blanca,^® and with a provision of the recently 
formed Spanish-Algerine treaty.®® 

Soon after his return from London Jefferson sought the 
advice of Vergennes. That minister assured him that a 
mission to Constantinople would involve costly presents 
and would be very expensive. Nor would successful nego- 

^ Jefferson Papers, XXIII, Jefferson to Adams, Aug, 13, 1786. 

XXIV, Jefferson to Barclay, Sept. 22, 1786. 

While Jefferson and Adams were together in London. See U. S. 
DtpL Corr,, III, 48, Jefferson to Jay, May 23, 1786. 

»' Count d’Expilly to Carmichael, May, 1786. 

Ibid,, III, 37, Carmichael to Jefferson, Feb. 3, 1786. VI, 323 
Cajmichael to Jay, Sept. 2., 1786. 

Jefferson Papers, XIX, Randall to Jefferson, April 2, 1786. Ran- 

insertion of this article was that the Dey 
anted to prevent the Spanish Court interceding for Portugal and 
Naples whose Kmg is son of his Majesty of Spain.” 
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tiations there enable the United States to obtain a treaty 
with Algiers on any better terms. ‘‘The two only agents 
at Algiers,” said Vergennes, “are money and fear.”®^ 
Jefferson appears to have been deeply impressed by this 
advice, and before the end of the year wrote to Jay that 
it would be unwise to treat with Turkey until there was 
“a prospect of a settlement with the Algerines.”®® 

The commissioners eventually turned to the Mathurins 
for aid in securing the release of Americans held captive 
in Algiers. Early in 1787 the Mathurin General informed 
Jefferson that the order would lend its services free of 
charge, but that the United States would be expected 
to defray the expenses of the negotiations leading up to 
and including the ransoming and disposition of the pris¬ 
oners, Finally, every precaution should be taken to keep 
the Algerines ignorant of the fact that the Mathurins were 
acting as agents of the United States.®® 

Jefferson reported this matter to Congress, and in July 
it authorized him to follow whatever course he saw fit in 
redeeming his countrymen.®^ The only restriction imposed 
upon him was that he should not pay more than did Euro¬ 
pean nations under similar circumstances. At the same 
time the Board of Treasury was authorized to make ar¬ 
rangements for providing the necessary funds.®® 

As soon as this action was reported to Jefferson, he 
wrote to the Board of Treasury urging it immediately 
to make provision, and suggesting that the minimum 
amount should be ten thousand dollars.®® The funds, how¬ 
ever, were not soon made available. In September, 1788, 
Jefferson wrote that Congress in its letters to him had said 

” Ibid., XXI, JefiFerson to Adams, May 30, 1786. 

** J7. DipL Corr,, III, 138-40, Jefferson to Jay, Sept, 26, 1786. 
“Jefferson Papers, XXVIII, Jefferson to Jay, Feb. 1, 1787; Am. 
State Pap., For. Bel., I, 100; U. 8. Dipl Corr. Ill, 207, 208. 

^Secret JourncUe of Congress, IV, 348. “/5id. 

“Jefferson Papers, Jefferson to Board of Treasury, Sept. 18, 1787. 
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nothing further about the matter.®^ By the following May 
he had received some slight encouragement in the form of 
a promise: that after the next month’s interest had been 
paid there should be no further payments of that nature 
until the prisoners had been redeemed.^® 

While Jefferson was thus awaiting funds, he sought 
to create in Algiers an impression that his government was 
not eager to ransom the captives. He hoped that by com¬ 
pletely ignoring them the price of their redemption would 
become greatly reduced, and that in the future the Al¬ 
gerines would not consider it profitable to capture Ameri¬ 
cans. The plan proved to be a complete failure, for its 
effectiveness was nullified by the plague®® and by “un¬ 
authorized interpositions” on the part of private indi¬ 
viduals.^® As viewed by the Americans in captivity the 
measure was one of ruthless victimization. For them it 
resulted only in additional suffering, and from them 
brought bitter complaints. 

On the eve of his return to America Jefferson learned 
that the long awaited funds could be obtained in Holland,^^ 
Upon receipt of this news he went to the General of the 


Ibid., XLII, Jefferson to Jay, Sept. 6, 1788. 

^Ibid., XLIX, Jefferson to Jay, May 9, 1789. 

^ Ibid., XLII, August 12, 1788. 

Despatches, Portugal, IV, Humphreys to O’Brien, Nov. 24, 1793. 
Of these attempts Humphreys lists the following: “the transactions of 
a Mr. Cathalan of Marseilles, the Messieurs Bulkeleys of Lisbon, 
probably those of a private individual belonging to the U. S. acci- 
dentally at Madrid, and perhaps some others. All these transactions 
. did mischief in their operation instead of good.” 

State Pap., For. Rel., I, 101, Report of Sec. of State to the 
resident, Dec. 28, 1790. Here Jefferson speaks of the plan as drawing 

K afflicting reproaches.” For the manner 

OnZ s discouraged in Algiers see the 

miT 1 Cathcart, Carmichael to O’Brien, Aug. 26, 1788. Car- 

mchael, although sending condolences to the captives, concluded with 
the statement: ‘But do not hold out the least idea of being ransomed.” 
Jefferson Papers, LI, Jefferson to Jay, Aug. 27, 1789. 
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Mathurins to have him set the negotiations in motion.^* 
That oflScer then wrote to a confidential agent at Mar¬ 
seilles and asked for his opinion regarding the subject. 
The reply gave little encouragement because it repre¬ 
sented the negotiations as beset with the greatest obstacles. 
It would be almost impossible, wrote the agent, to redeem 
only Americans without arousing suspicion that the 
Mathurins were serving as agents of the United States. 
Furthermore, on account of French captives in Algiers, it 
would be necessary to act with the utmost secrecy. The 
expense involved would be very great; the project must 
be authorized by the French government; and great care 
must be exercised in the selection of a person to whom 
the actual negotiation should be entrusted.^^ The com¬ 
munication ended with an expression of hope that in spite 
of all these difficulties the redemption could be effected in 
the manner desired. But it proved to be a vain hope, 
for little progress had been made towards its fulfillment 
when the French Revolution brought about the disruption 
of the Mathurin order.^® 

The situation hitherto described evoked an extended 
correspondence between Barbary agents of the United 
States concerning tribute versus force, John Adams was 
one of the strongest advocates of securing protection by 
means of tribute. To do nothing, in his opinion, was to 


suffer great financial loss. The increase of insurance upon 
American shipping alone amounted to more than would 


payments made for immunity.^® 


In July, 1786, he wrote 


to Jefferson that the United States was not practising 


‘‘good economy” in sacrificing “a million annually to save 
one gift of two hundred thousand pounds.”^^ It might be 


Am, State Pap,, For, Rel,, I, 102, Report of Sec. of State, Dec. 28, 
1790. JefiFerson authorized the General to pay as much as three 


thousand dollars per head for the prisoners. 


** Ibid,, I, 102, Report of Sec. of State, Dec. 28, 1790. 

" U, 8, Dipl, Corr„ VII, 420. " Ibid,, II, 158. 

"Jefferson Papers, XXII, Adams to Jefferson, July 3, 1786. 
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heroic, he continued, to wage war against the corsairs 
but it would not be wise. The United States could not 
injure the Barbary States in the smallest degree, for the 
latter had no commerce upon which reprisals could be 
made. The shipping of the United States, on the other 
hand, was large and in case of war could not be protected. 
Security from plunder might cost £60,000 sterling an¬ 
nually but that would be far less than the cost of a naval 
force.^® So long as such maritime states as France, Eng¬ 
land, and Holland tolerated and even encouraged the 
pirates, a declaration of war against the latter would only 
increase their demands upon the United States.^® Of course, 
no hope was to be entertained that immunity could be 
secured by European intervention alone. It was only 
barely possible that “the great maritime powers of 
Europe” could be persuaded to join the United States in 
suppressing piracy.®^ In these views Adams was seconded 
by others; notably John Lamb and William Carmichael. 
Lamb expressed the opinion that it was beyond the power 
of the United States to force the Algerines to a peace,®^ 
and Carmichael was convinced that under the existing cir¬ 
cumstances “negotiations would cost less than arma¬ 
ments.”®^ Jefferson, however, was militant from the first. 
He wished to see peace established with the Barbary States 
“through the medium of war.”®® He advocated this course 
in preference to tribute for the following reasons: that 
justice and honor favored it; that it would secure respect 
abroad and provide a means for coercing ‘^delinquent mem- 

** U, S, Dipl Corr,, IV, 488, Adams to Jay, Feb. 16, 1786. “Two 

thirty ^ns each,” wrote Adams, “would cost as much 
It60,000J to fit them for the sea, besides the accumulating charge 
of^stores, provisions, pay, and clothing.” Ibid., II, 161. 

^Ibid., Ill, 126, Lamb to Jefferson, July 18, 1786. 

Jefferson Papers, XXIII, Carmichael to Jefferson, July 31, 1786. 

Larmichael nevertheless desired ‘‘the commencement of a military 
marine.” ^ 

U, 8. Dipl Corr., Ill, 109, Jefferson to Adams, July 11, 1786. 
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bers” of the Confederation; and finally that it would be 
less expensive and just as effectual as the paying of 
tribute.®^ Had not France, about forty years earlier, 
brought Algiers to terms within three months with only 
‘‘one large and two small frigates”?®® 

Thus far in his reasoning Jefferson had assumed that 
the entire burden of the war should be carried by the 
United States. But it was reasonable to suppose, he 
argued, that the nations at war with the Barbary States 
would find it to their interest to fight in concert against 
the corsairs. If an attempt were made to form such a league^ 
Naples and Portugal might be depended upon to co¬ 
operate with the United States.®® 

When Jefferson wrote thus to Adams, the idea of form¬ 
ing a league against the piratical States was not new. 
In 1783 Franklin had expressed surprise that European 
nations did not combine to abolish piracy.®^ In March, 
1786, Jefferson suggested to Vergennes the advisability 
of cooperation between the United States and France in 
making war upon Algiers in the event that France could 
not renew her treaty with Algiers without the use of force.®® 
The proposal was not, however, well received.®® A few 
months later the Portuguese envoy to Algiers indicated 
to P. R. Randall a desire to see a confederacy formed by 
the states at war with Barbary.®® Certain other prominent 

^Ibid. Ill, 110, Same to same, July 11, 1786. 

^ Ibid,, p. 111. Same to same, July 11, 1786. Ibid,, IV, 96, 149. 

^ Ibid,, II, 290. Am. Commissioners to Vergennes, March 28, 1786. 
The Franco-Algerine treaty of April, 1684, would soon expire. The 
American Commissioners thought that “Congress would probably 
prefer joining in a war rather than treat with nations who so bar¬ 
barously and inhumanly commence hostilities against others who have 
done them no injury.” 

“ Ibid,, II, 296. The reply given Jefferson was that the French gov¬ 
ernment was accustomed to avoid “foreign intervention” in her rela¬ 
tions with the Barbary States. 

* Ibid,, III, 66, RandaU to Adams and Jefferson, May 14, 1786. 
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Europeans, including the Marquis de Lafayette, were 

strong advocates of such a measure.®^ 

Jelferson considered the prospects of forming a con¬ 
federacy sufficiently encouraging to warrant the draught¬ 
ing of ^‘proposals for concerted operation’’ against the 
piratical states. He accordingly prepared a plan which 
contained the following eleven propositions: (1) Any two 
or more states at war with the pirates might agree to 
fight in concert against the common enemy. (2) The con¬ 
federacy should be open to the subsequent accession of 
other powers. (3) The object to be gained should be a 
free and perpetual peace with the Barbary States. (4) 
Operations should consist of constant cruises along the 
northern coast of Africa by a naval force belonging to 
the contracting powers. (5) The quota of each power 
should be “in such proportion as circumstances [might] 
render reasonable.” (6) The exact nature of the quotas 
the members of the confederacy should decide among them¬ 
selves. (7) To secure the maximum of efficiency, opera¬ 
tions should be directed by a committee representing the 
contracting powers, and so situated that the members 
could quickly communicate with one another. (8) Members 
of the committee should not receive pay for their services 
in connection with this enterprise. (9) If powers, after 
becoming parties to the agreement, became involved in 
war against each other, their hostilities should not extend 
to these measures relative to Barbary. (10) The opera- 
tions of the confederacy should be directed first against 
Algiers, and later, as need might arise, against the other 
piratical states. (11) Activities of the Confederacy were 

not to interfere with existing treaties between its mem- 
bers and the Barbary States.®^ 


I, 445-47, Lafayette to Jay, Oct 
Lafayette, Feb. 16, 1787. 


28, 1786; III, 63, Jay to 


Writing* of Thoma* Jefferson (Monticello ed.), I, 96-99 
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Jefferson next submitted his proposals to representa¬ 
tives of various European governments. Spain was un¬ 
willing to cooperate because it had recently formed a very 
expensive treaty with Algiers.®® Portugal, Naples, the Two 
Sicilies, Venice, Malta, Denmark, and Sweden viewed the 
proposals with favor. Their representatives at Paris, how¬ 
ever, were fearful that France would aid the Barbary 
States and frustrate any attempts at coercion. They there¬ 
fore asked Jefferson to make an inquiry of Vergennes re¬ 
garding the attitude of his government. Jefferson, as 
already observed, had received a rebuff from Vergennes; 
consequently he was now cautious about reviving the sub¬ 
ject of French cooperation. He therefore adopted a 
circuitous method of obtaining further information by 
intimating to Vergennes that England might interfere 
with the activities of the confederacy. The French min¬ 
ister assured him that England would not dare; where¬ 
upon Jefferson permitted the subject to drop. The result 
of the interview satisfied the doubtful ministers, who in¬ 
terpreted the statement of Vergennes as implying that 
apprehension of hostile action on the part of France was 
unwarranted.®^ 

Jefferson reported to Congress that the prospect of 
success was excellent. It would be necessary, however, for 
the United States to provide one frigate and to maintain 
it in “constant cruise.”®® But Congress could do little be¬ 
cause of its inability to obtain funds. For a time it seemed 
favorably disposed toward Jefferson^s plan but in the end 
refused to become a party to the proposed association.®® 

One other measure that Jefferson suggested should per¬ 
haps be noted. It was that Congress should levy a separate 

At a cost of about $3,000,000. 

** Wtitings of Thomas Jefferson (Monticello ed.), I, 99, 100. 

“ Ibid,, I, 100. 

^Secret Journals of Congress, IV, 372, 373; Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (Monticello ed.), I, 101. 
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impost upon European commerce in order to secure com¬ 
pensation for expense incurred in obtaining “freedom of 
navigation in European seas.’* In this manner might 
European countries have impressed upon them a sense of 
loss resulting from the protection, or toleration of 
piratical depredations.®^ For want of support this pro¬ 
posal seems to have passed quickly into oblivion. 

By way of summary it may be noted that the following 
developments had occurred in the relations of the United 
States with Algiers and Tripoli during the years 1785 
to 1789: (1) While the American commissioners had been 
on the verge of despatching John Lamb to Algiers to 
form a treaty of peace with that regency, they had learned 
that the Algerines had captured twenty-one Americans 
whom they were holding for ransom. Jefferson and Adams 
had thereupon instructed Lamb to offer for ransom an 
amount not in excess of two hundred dollars per man and 
at the same time to confer with the captives, who were to 
bind themselves to repay the amount expended for their 
redemption in the event that Congress should require it. 
(2) At Algiers Lamb had been completely unsuccessful 
with respect not only to peace but to the release of cap¬ 
tives. The Dey would not treat concerning the former, and 
had placed the price of the latter so high that Lamb could 
not agree to it without greatly exceeding his instructions. 
He had, therefore, soon returned to Europe and thence 
to America. (3) The negotiations which Adams and Jef¬ 
ferson had carried on with a Tripolitan ambassador in 
London had proved equally fruitless. The demands of the 
Tripolitan had been too great to be satisfied by the very 
limited sum at the commissioners’ disposal. (4) Proposals 
to secure a treaty with Algiers by forming one with Turkey 
had suffered a similar fate. Advice given by Spanish and 
French officials concerning the practicability of such 

T Papers, XVIII, Jefferson to Gen. Nathanael Greene, 

12^ 1786* 
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diplomacy had been of a most contradictory and unsatis¬ 
factory character; consequently the uncertainty of se¬ 
curing the desired results, coupled with the certainty of 
great expense, had brought about an early abandonment 
of the plan. (6) With the concurrence of Congress Jef¬ 
ferson had sought the aid of the Mathurins in redeeming 
the captives. After receiving a promise of the order’s 
assistance, however, he could not immediately obtain 
funds to have the negotiations begun in Algiers. In the 
interim he had pursued a policy of neglecting the cap¬ 
tives, hoping thereby to decrease the cost of redemption 
and the number of seizures in the future. Eventually the 
long-awaited funds had been obtained but it was then too 
late for them to be of any service. (6) Finally, there had 
beeif prepared a plan of forming a league of maritime states 
to combat piracy. Draughted by Jefferson, it had been re¬ 
garded favorably by a number of the smaller European 
states. It had collapsed, however, when the Confederation 
Congress, on the ground of inability to fulfil financial ob¬ 
ligations which would be imposed by league membership, 
refused to participate. 

The complete failure of the foregoing attempts to solve 
the Algerine and Tripolitan problem cannot properly be 
attributed to any lack of ability on the part of Adams and 
Jefferson. They had labored tirelessly; they had studied 
the problem from all angles; and they had urged the em¬ 
ployment of every expedient which gave any promise of 
success. They had been unsuccessful primarily because 
of the lack of funds. Without money treaties could not 
be obtained either amicably or by force from the piratical 
states.®® As early as July, 1786, Adams had become con¬ 


vinced that a prerequisite to success was a better revenue 
system. He was not hopeful that the requirements would 


“Jefferson Papers, XXIII, Adams to Jefferson, July SI, 1786. 
Adams wrote that unless a better revenue system were devised “your 
plan of fighting will no more be adopted than mine of negotiating.” 
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be met but assured Jefferson that unless the states form¬ 
ing the Confederation became less “backward” in financial 
matters “every servant of the United States in Europe 
ought to go home, give up all points, and let our exports 
and imports be done in foreign bottoms.”®® Viewed in the 
light of subsequent events, this appears to have been a 
warranted conclusion, for no measures attempted during 
the Confederation Period opened the Mediterranean to 
American shipping, removed the dread of further seizures, 
or secured the release of American captives in Algiers. 

^ Ibid., XXI, Adams to JefiFerson, June 6, 1786. See also Corn and 
Public Papers of John Jay, III, 222-24, Jay to Jefferson, Dec. 14, 
1786: “Congress cannot command money for that [ransom of pris¬ 
oners], nor indeed for other very important purposes; their requisi¬ 
tions produce little, and government (if it may be called a govern¬ 
ment) is so inadequate to its objects, that essential alterations or 
essential evils must take place. If our government would draw forth 
the resources of the country, which are abundant, I should prefer 
war to tribute, and carry our Mediterranean trade in vessels armed 
and manned at the public expense.” 



CHAPTER IV 


NEW DISASTERS AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 

A NAVY, 1790-1794 

Soon after the establishment of the new general govern¬ 
ment a stronger Barbary policy was forecast. On De¬ 
cember 30, 1790, President Washington laid before Con¬ 
gress a report on the American captives in Algiers, and 
at the same time urged that provision be made for their 
relief.^ A committee to which this matter was referred soon 
expressed an opinion that American interests in the Medi¬ 
terranean could be protected only by a naval force and 
that this should be provided ‘‘as soon as the state of the 
public finances will admit.”^ Since the process of stabiliza¬ 
tion required time for its completion. Congress did not 
immediately take steps to carry out this recommendation. 
With the exception of a half-hearted attempt to secure 
Dutch cooperation, in 1791,^ the new government tem¬ 
porarily pursued a Mediterranean policy somewhat simi¬ 
lar to that of the Confederation Congress. 

Reports from Algiers and France in 1790 and 1791 
represented the time as propitious for treating with the 
Dey. Richard O’Brien wrote that the affairs of America’s 

^J. B. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, I, 80. 

^ Am, State Pap,, For. Rel., I, 108. In Wm. Maclay’s Journal, 
pp. 378, 383, there appear the following statements which indicate 
the nature of the opposition to an army and navy in 1790-1791: “The 
trifling affair of our having eleven captives at Algiers (who ought 
long ago to have been ransomed) is made the pretext for going to 
war with them and fitting out a fleet.” Elsewhere, p. 383, he writes: 
“It is the design of the court party to have a fleet and an army. This is 
but the entering wedge of a new monarchy in America.” 

® BueU, Paul Jones, II, 286-87. In July, 1791, Jefferson wrote to 
John Paul Jones to seek the aid of Holland in bringing the Algerines 
to terms by means of a combined Dutch and American naval squadron. 
Jones received little encouragement; therefore the matter was 
dropped. 
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“three powerful enemies in Algiers, viz: French and 
Spaniards, and the most inveterate . . - the English,” were 
very unsettled in that regency, and that their influence 
there had been materially decreased."* Furthermore, the 
death of Mohamet Pasha in 1791 and the succession of a 
former minister, Hasan Pasha, who seemed more liberally 
disposed toward the United States, gave additional hope 
for success.® O’Brien estimated, however, that the United 
States would be required to pay $34,450 for ransom of 
prisoners, and fifty or sixty thousand pounds sterling for 
peace.® 

On May 8, 1792, the President asked the Senate whether 
it would approve the following agreements: (1) a treaty 
or convention with Algiers for the ransom of thirteen 
Americans at an expense of forty thousand dollars, and 
(2) a treaty or convention with that government for a 
peace costing not more than twenty-five thousand dollars 
at the time of ratification and the same sum annually 
thereafter.^ The Senate answered in the affirmative, and 
even indicated a willingness to approve the payment of 


*Am. State Pap., Far. Rel., I, 117, O’Brien in this letter to William 
Carmichael wrote that France had recently almost lost its treaty 
with Algiers, that British affairs were “very unsettled,” and that 
Spain would have great difficulty in maintaining the treaty of 1786. 

^ Ibid. Five years later, 1796, Joel Barlow characterized Hasan 
Pasha in the following words: “The Dey is a man of a most un¬ 
governable temper, passionate, changeable, and unjust to such a 
degree that there is no calculating his policy from one moment to 
the next During the reign of the late Dey, who died in 1791, this 
man held some of the first offices of State, and made himself vastly 
rich, particularly by the Spanish peace, which was the richest treaty 
they ever made. . . . By a proper distribution of money among the 
chiefs of the Turks, this man procured his nomination ... to the 
Deylik the moment his predecessor expired. He then caused to be 
arrested and banished or put to death the principal officers of state 
who had served under the old Dey, and created a new set of favorites, 

men who are mere ciphers in his councU. ...” Todd, Life and Letters 
of Joel Barlow, p. 123. 

State Pap., For. Rel., I, 129, 130. ''Ibid., I, 290. 
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forty thousand dollars for peace, with annual payments 
thereafter not in excess of twenty-five thousand dollars.® 
On the day the Senate passed this resolution Congress 
appropriated fifty thousand dollars to defray the ex¬ 
penses of an envoy to Algiers. John Paul Jones was then 
appointed to negotiate with the Dey and to serve as con¬ 
sul in Algiers. On June 1 Jefferson sent Jones his com¬ 
mission.® The prospective envoy was instructed to form no 
agreement relative to ransom without obtaining a treaty 
of peace. For the latter he should not agree to the pro¬ 
viding of any maritime stores because these would make the 
Algerines more formidable opponents in the event of war. 
The question then was, what sum of money should be paid 
annually for a treaty of peace.? ‘‘We should be pleased,” 
wrote Jefferson, “with 10,000 dollars, contented with 
15,000, think 20,000 a very hard bargain, yet go as far 
as 25,000.”^® For the ransom of all American captives 
in Algiers Jones was authorized to pay twenty-seven 
thousand dollars as the “ultimate limit.”^^ 

Jefferson placed this commission in the hands of Thomas 
Pinckney,with instructions that he transfer it to Thomas 
Barclay in case the services of Jones were not available. 
Arriving at London, Pinckney learned that Jones had 
recently died. Then followed a considerable delay in trans¬ 
mitting the commission to Barclay, who upon receipt of 
it prepared to go to Algiers. While engaged in these 
preparations, he, too, became ill and died.^® 

These unfortunate events necessitated the selection of 
another agent. Late in March, therefore, a commission 
was given to David Humphreys, the United States min¬ 
ister to Portugal, to perform the task previously assigned 
to Jones and Barclay. Captain Nathanael Cutting was 

^ Ibid,, The Senate resolution was passed on May 8, 1792. 

I, 136. ^Ibid., I, 291. 

^ Ibid,, I, 292. “ Then preparing to sail to England. 

^ Am, State Pap,, For, ReL, I, 293. 
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about the same time appointed to serve as Humphreys’ 
secretary. The instructions given the latter were essen¬ 
tially the same as those sent to Jones and Barclay. One 
change was made relative to payments in naval stores. 
Humphreys was informed that if the Algerine government 
refused to make peace or to release the prisoners on any 
conditions other than the delivery of such stores, he might 
agree to an initial payment in that form and reserve “the 
right to make the subsequent annual payments in 
money.Due to the inability of Cutting to obtain early 
transportation from London to Portugal, Humphreys did 
not receive his commission until September. 

Soon after Cutting reached Lisbon, Humphreys was 
ready to depart for Algiers. On September 13 he wrote 
to the Secretary of State that he had chartered a Swedish 
vessel to convey him to Gibraltar, and that his eagerness 
to start would not permit him to be detained one moment 
longer than was absolutely necessary.^® A few days later 
he and Cutting reached Gibraltar. Here they were engaged 
in unpacking and selecting presents, which Barclay had 
bought, when they learned that a Portuguese-Algerine 
truce had been formed. 

As early as November 12, 1792, Richard O’Brien had 
predicted the formation of such a truce. In a letter bearing 
that date he had informed Humphreys that the Spanish 
consul had recently urged the Dey to make peace with 
Portugal, and had given assurance that “money on the 
part of Portugal should not be wanting.” The Dey had, 
according to O’Brien, been favorably impressed and had 
promised to see what could be done to effect an agreement 
as soon as the corsairs returned from their latest cruise.^® 
The letter ended with an appeal for the United States to 

le ^ Allen, Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs, p. 46. 

III, Humphreys to Sec. of State, Sept. 13, 
Humphreys to Sec. of State, Oct. 6, 1T93. 
fowl.. Ill, O’Brien to Humphreys, Nov. 12, 1792. 
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take every precaution against Algerine depredations in 
case the Portuguese squadron permitted the corsairs to 
pass the Straits. This communication caused Humphreys 
to interview the Portuguese Secretary of State, who stated 
that he had heard nothing about a proposed peace with 
Algiers, and that the report might therefore be dismissed 
as being without foundation.^® In spite of this comforting 
assurance, however, the dreaded truce was formed, through 
the agency of William Logie, the English consul at 
Algiers.^® When called upon to explain his action, Logie’s 
answer was that the Portuguese Court had “earnestly” 
requested him to form the truce.^^ An investigation made 
by Thomas Pinckney in London elicited from Lord Gren¬ 
ville the statement that the Court of Portugal had applied 
to the English government to procure for Portugal a peace 
with the Algerines, “and that Mr. Logie had been in¬ 
structed to use his endeavors to effect this purpose.” 
Logie, unable to establish a peace, had concluded a truce 
which was, according to Grenville, “particularly ad¬ 
vantageous” for England, inasmuch as it would enable the 
Portuguese fleet to cooperate with that of England 
“against their common enemy.” By rendering what was 
conceived to be this service to a good ally, the minister 

Ibid,, Humphreys to Sec. of State, Jan. 17, 1793. 

** Sept. 12, 1793. See Despatches, Gibraltar, I, Simpson to Jefferson, 
Oct. 8, 1793. The truce was to last twelve months and obligated 
Portugal to give the Dey one-third the amount paid annually by 
Spain. See also. Am. State Pap,, For. Bel., I, 296. Edw. Church to 
Sec. of State, Oct. 12, 1793 The Dey required that this obligation of 
Portugal be guaranteed by the English government. 

“ Despatches, Algiers, I, Cutting to Sec. of State, April 16, 1794. 
A portion of Cutting’s report, from Lisbon ran as follows: “The 
known and immediate agent in this infernal conspiracy against our 
peace and prosperity is at this instant walking in the garden beneath 
my window with all the apparent composure and self-complacency 
that can be inspired by successful villainy. Mr. Logie, late the British 
Consul at Algiers, who, unsolicited by the Court of Portugal, nego¬ 
tiated the fatal truce. ... He asserts that this court earnestly prest 
him to it;—but I do not believe him.” 
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continued, no intention was harbored of injuring the 
United States.Certain other reports, however, did not 
coincide with the statement issued by Grenville. The Por¬ 
tuguese envoy in London assured Pinckney that Logie had 
concluded the truce without the knowledge of the Portu¬ 
guese Court.2® On October 12, Edward Church, United 
States consul at Lisbon, had a conference with the Portu¬ 
guese Secretary of State, Luiz Pinto de Souza, who an¬ 
nounced that a truce had not been expected by the govern¬ 
ment of Portugal and was not agreeable to it. He said that 
about six months previously his court had expressed to 
those of England and Spain the desirability of cooperation 
in establishing peace between Portugal and Algiers “but 
having appointed no person directly or indirectly to nego¬ 
tiate in behalf of her Majesty, they considered the busi¬ 
ness as only in embryo.The Portuguese minister of 
marine declared that he ‘^would suffer his head to be cut 
off before he would consent to give any money to obtain a 
peace from the Regency of Algiers” and the court in¬ 
formed the English envoy at Lisbon that it was “the de¬ 
termination of her Most Faithful Majesty not to pay one 
farthing.”^® A most damaging charge against Logie was 

^Despatches, England, III, Pinckney to Sec. of State, Nov. 26, 1793. 

Ibid., Ill, Pinckney to Sec. of State, Dec. 17, 1793. This com¬ 
munication ran in part as follows: “He [the Portuguese envoy] told 
me expressly that the truce had been made by the British consul 
without the knowledge of his [the Portuguese] court, and that the 
first information they received of it was from the Algerine cruizers 
themselves when they met the Portuguese fleet, which was preparing 
to attack them, when they produced the truce expedited by Mr. 
Logie.” 

** Despatches, Lisbon, I, Church to Sec. of State; Oct. 12, 1793. The 
Portuguese minister stated, wrote Church, that the English govern¬ 
ment had “very officiously authorized Charles Logie . . , not only to 
treat, but to conclude, for and in behalf of this Court, not only without 
any authority, but even without consiilting it.” 

^Despatches, Portugal, IV, Humphreys to O’Brien, Nov. 24, 1793. 

Am, State Pap,, For, Rel,, I, 296, Edw. Church to Sec. of State, 
Oct. 12, 1793. 
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made by a Mr. Sloan, who was in Algiers at the time the 
truce was being negotiated. He said that he was present 
at some of the meetings between Logie and the Dey, and 
that he had seen the former giving instructions to the 
Algerine captains as to where they should cruise in order to 
capture American vessels. Logie, according to Sloan, 
guaranteed that the Algerines could ‘‘catch a dozen” of 
these within a month “provided they would follow his 
direction.”^*^ 

In spite of a warning^® issued by Humphreys to Ameri¬ 
cans engaged in shipping, and despite the steps taken to 
secure convoys for vessels in European ports,^® the truce 
proved most disastrous. Insurance rates on American ship¬ 
ping immediately leaped from ten to thirty per cent.®® 
Furthermore, the Algerine cruise beyond the Straits netted 
the corsairs at least eleven American vessels during the 
months of October and November and increased the num¬ 
ber of American prisoners to one hundred and nineteen.®^ 

To these misfortunes was added another relative to the 
opening of negotiations with the Dey. Humphreys, upon 
learning about the truce, had hastened to Alicante, whence 
he despatched his credentials to Algiers in care of the 
Swedish consul, M. Skjoldebrand.®^ Fearing political com- 

Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, pp. 120, 121, Barlow to 
Monroe, early in 1796. Sloan, an American, was for a time a prisoner 
in Algiers. He was Barlow’s secretary after having served as inter¬ 
preter for Donaldson. 

* Despatches, Lisbon, I, Proclamation issued by Humphreys, Oct. 8, 
1793. This was addressed “to all governors, magistrates, officers civil, 
military and others concerned in the United States of America.” 

State Pap,, For. Rel, I, Church to Luiz Pinto de Souza, 

Oct. 21, 1793. 

^Despatches, Algiers, I, Nathanael Skinner to Sec. of State, Oct. 16, 
1793. 

For names of these vessels, their captains, nature of cargoes, etc., 
see Despatches, Gibraltar, I, statement issued by James Simpson in 

1793. 

^Despatches, Portugal, III, Humphreys, to M. Skjoldebrand, Nov. 
6 , 1793. 
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plications which might arise if he himself engaged in the 
business, the consul authorized his brother to serve as 
mediator between Humphreys and the Dey. The creden¬ 
tials were presented but the Dey flatly refusd to receive 
an American envoy. The Swedish consul s brother reported 
him as saying that if the United States were to pay him 
millions he would not negotiate with them. The prospect 
of peace with the Dutch and Portuguese, he observed, made 
it necessary to provide employment for his corsairs and 
soldiers; if these could not seek prizes, they would take 
off the head of the Dey.®^ O’Brien reported Logie as in¬ 
forming him that the Dey had said he had no confidence 
in the Americans, and if they desired an envoy to be re¬ 
ceived in Algiers, he must first secure a letter ‘Trom the 
King of England*^^'^ 

The situation was such that Humphreys abandoned hope 
of proceeding in the near future to Algiers, It was his ex¬ 
pectation, in fact, that within another year the corsairs 
would “infest the channels of England and even the coasts 
of America.”®® He therefore returned to Portugal after 
sending condolences to the captives and authorizing Robert 
Montgomery to expend a limited sum in lessening their 
hardships.®^ Those unfortunates, when not confined in two 
slave prisons along with hundreds of prisoners of other 

^ Am, State Pap., For, Rel,, I, 414, M. Skjoldebrand to Humphreys, 
Nov. 13, 1793. The consuPs brother, P. E. Skjoldebrand, was not a 
government official. 

Ibid., I, 414, P. E. Skjoldebrand to Humphreys, Nov. 13, 1793. 

^Despatches, Portugal, IV, O’Brien here reported Logie as having 
stated that the Dey had asked him to inform Humphreys about this 
prerequisite, but that he declined the request on the ground that 
Humphreys corresponded with the Swedish consul at Algiers. 

^Despatches, Portugal, IV, Humphreys to Sec. of State, Nov. 23, 
1793. 

Ibid., IV, Humphreys to Montgomery, Dec. 10, 1793. Humphreys 
transferred forty thousand dollars to Montgomery, and instructed 
him to use it as follows: to provide each prisoner with a complete 
suit of clothes; to transmit regularly each month, eight dollars to 
the captains, six to each mate, and at the rate of twelve cents per 
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countries, were being compelled to perform the most 
laborious tasks. More terrible still, was the menace of 
the approaching plague.®® 

In the meantime despatches regarding the truce and the 
disaster which had followed were creating a sensation in 
America. In Congress responsibility and motives were 
freely discussed, and methods of dealing with the situation 
were hotly debated. Hardly a member of the House of 
Representatives expressed a conviction that the British 
government had been guiltless of exciting the Algerines 
against the United States, and many openly charged it 
with guilt. One member asserted that the English minister 
at Lisbon, far from being satisfied with the formation of 
a truce whereby the Algerines might attack American com¬ 
merce, had sought to prevent American vessels from ob¬ 
taining a Portuguese convoy.®® Another member stated 
that he would as soon question the existence of a set of reso¬ 
lutions then before the House as to question English guilt 
relative to an instigation of the Algerines against Ameri¬ 
can commerce.^® A third member saw in the truce another 
manifestation of ‘‘the usual systematic enmity of Great 
Britain to the rising commerce of the United States.’’^^ 
Motives suggested by certain other representatives were 
a desire to prevent the shipping of supplies to France; the 
need to equalize English and American insurance rates; 
and the desirability of checking the desertion of seamen 
from the British to the American merchant marine.^® 

In sharp contrast to the members’ attitude towards Eng¬ 
land was that towards Portugal. Only one representative 
appears to have expressed a belief that the truce had been 

day to each seaman; also to repay the amounts expended by the 

Skjoldebrands for relief of the prisoners. 

^Am. State Pap., For. ReL, I, 421, 422, Petition of the Captives 

to the U. S. House of Representatives, Dec. 29, 1793. 

Debates and Proceedings in Congress, Dec. 2, 1793-Mar. 3, 1795, 
p. 439. ^ Ibid., p. 446. Ibid. *‘Ibid., p. 446. 
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formed with the knowledge and consent of the Portuguese 
government.''® A number of them, however, placed such con¬ 
fidence in Portugal’s good faith that they sought to have 
an appropriation made for the purpose of subsidizing the 
Portuguese in their contest with the Algerines. Madison 
offered a resolution to that effect, but at the end of a long 
debate it was defeated, apparently for the following rea¬ 
sons: (1) It was thought that British influence would pre¬ 
vent Portugal from giving the desired assistance. (2) It 
was regarded as humiliating to grant a subsidy to Por¬ 
tugal and thereby “tell her that Americans could not pro¬ 
tect themselves.” (3) There was a growing conviction that 

the United States should have a navy of its own. 

While Congress was engaged in wrestling with the Al¬ 
gerine problem the newspapers of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia devoted many columns to the crisis which the 
truce had precipitated. Of editorial comment there seems 
to have been practically none but there appeared in print 
many letters from Portugal, Algiers, and various parts 
of the United States; also resolutions and accounts of the 
activities of certain patriotic or political organizations. In 
large measure this material dealt with the part which 
England had played in connection with the truce. One 
communication, from Representative Bailey of New York, 
referred to the Algerines as “British bulldogs,”^® and an¬ 
other from a man in Lisbon asserted that the sole aim of 
England in forming the truce had been “to let loose those 
hell-hounds upon us.”^^ A third contributor saw in the 
truce “an iniquitous and diabolical plan of the British 
government ... to destroy the Liberties of America.”^® 

Ibid., Statement made by Mr. Wm. Smith (S.C.), Feb. 10, 1794. 

" Ibid., pp. 433, 439, 446, 446. “ Ibid., pp. 436, 446. 

^American Minerva, Feb. 12, 1794. 

Gazette of the U. 8. and Daily Advertiser, Jan. 4, 1794. 

^OeTieral Advertiser, Jan. 7, 1794. 
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Still another writer, who referred to himself as the ‘‘Ghost 
of Montgomery,” represented British policy as one “of 
ransacking . . . the barbarous shores of Africa, to let loose 
the outcast of mankind to cut our throats.”^® A letter 
“from an American abroad” contained a similar indict¬ 
ment, and ended with these words: “If still the English and 
their cursed corrupt government find advocates in America, 
heaven keep me forever far from my native country.”®® 
The numerous critics of Great Britain were divided in 
opinion as to the course which should be pursued. Some 
saw no alternative to war with England; others favored 
the formation of non-importation agreements, or urged 
the creation of a naval armament to be employed against 
the Algerines.®^ 

During the early part of 1794 Congress decided to 
supplement amicable Barbary negotiations with force. 
A resolution looking towards the creation of a naval 
armament for protection against the Algerines was in¬ 
troduced on January 2, 1794. It was passed, although 
by a majority of only two votes.®^ In the ensuing debates 
over a bill based on this resolution the opponents and ad¬ 
vocates of a navy employed a great variety of arguments. 
Those who were opposed to the bill argued that the ex¬ 
pense incurred in providing an adequate naval force would 
be too great; that the time required for constructing ves¬ 
sels would be too long; that no friendly ports for an 
American naval squadron could be found in Europe; that 
Great Britain would subsidize the Algerines; that wars 

^Boston Gazette, March 26, 1794, reprinting an appeal from the 
Albany Gazette. ^American Minerva, Jan. 1, 1794. 

^General Advertiser, Jan. 6 and 7, 1794; Gazette of the U. 8. and 
Daily Advertiser, Jan. 4, 1794; Mass. Spy, Nov. 19, 1794. For activities 
of various societies see New York Journal and Patriotic Register, 
May 21,1794; Gazette of the V. 8. and Daily Advertiser, July 24, 1794; 
Boston Gazette, Feb. 3, 1794. 

'^Debates and Proceedings in Congress, 3 Cong., 1-2 Sess., 1793- 
1796, Jan. 2, 1794. 
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with maritime powers other than Algiers would result; 
that it would be preferable to pay Portugal to secure pro¬ 
tection for American commerce; that seamen would be 
removed from productive employment if a navy were 
formed; and that the Algerines would deal more harshly 
with captured Americans if the United States showed a 
disposition to fight.®® The advocates of the bill, on the 
other hand, contended that the contemplated armament 
was large enough, or could be made so without great dif¬ 
ficulty. Reports from Algiers, it was said, had shown that 
the number of Algerine vessels was not large, and that they 
did not sail in fleets. Nor should it be anticipated that 
other countries would interfere and attempt to thwart 
the efforts of the Americans. The idea that friendly ports 
could not be found in Europe was represented as absurd, 
and emphasis was placed on the aid that Portugal had 
given in providing convoys for American vessels since 
the formation of the Portuguese-Algerine truce. The 
ability of the United States to purchase a satisfactory 
peace from Algiers was questioned, as was the expediency 
of such a course. It was furthermore contended that pay¬ 
ing the Portuguese to fight the battles of the United 
States was not compatible with national dignity, and that 
all sentiments of humanity called for Americans to secure 
the release of their compatriots imprisoned at Algiers.®^ 

On March 10 the bill passed in the House of Representa¬ 
tives by a majority of eleven,®® was soon approved by the 

3 Cong., 1-2 Sess., 1793-1794, Feb. 6—March 10, 1794; Ben¬ 
ton, Abridgment cf the Debates in Congress (T. H. Benton, ed.), I, 
476-82. 

“ Debates and Proceedings in CongresSj 3 Cong., 1-2 Sess., 1793- 
1796, Feb. 6—March 10, 1794. Abridgement of Debates in Congress, I 
476-82; Goldsborough, C7. 8. Naval Chronicle, p. 66; Maclay, Hist, of 
U, 8. Navy, I, 167 ff. 

Abridgment of Debates in Congress, I, 441, 482. The vote was as 
follows: 
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Senate,®® and on March 27 became law.®^ Section I author¬ 
ized the President to provide an armament consisting of 
four ships carrying forty-four guns each and two carrying 
thirty-six each. Section V empowered him to provide in 
lieu of the six vessels a naval force which in the whole 
would not exceed that indicated in Section I; but no ship 
should be equipped with less than thirty-two guns. Section 
IX contained a proviso to the effect that if the United 
States should conclude a peace with Algiers, the creation 
of a naval armament under this act should be stopped.®® 

President Washington immediately took steps to have 
six vessels built at various American ports.®® Plans sub¬ 
mitted by Joshua Humphreys, a famous shipbuilder of 
Philadelphia, were accepted, and the construction was soon 
under way.®® 

To recapitulate, a number of significant developments 
occurred in the relations just described. (1) The United 
States government had, between 1790-1794, taken the 
following stand regarding the protection of American in¬ 
terests in the Mediterranean: (o) admitting that Ameri- 
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March 19, 1794, Debates and Proceedings in Congress, 3 Cong., 
1-2 Sess., 1793-1796, March 19, 1794. The division in the Senate is not 


indicated. U, 8, Statutes at Large, I, 350. ^ Ibid, 

” Goldsborough, op. cit. 

PUice Ouns 

Boston one 44 

New York one 44 

Philadelphia one 44 

Portsmouth, Va. one 44 

Baltimore one 36 

Portsmouth, N. H. one 36 

^Ibid., pp. 67, 68. 
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can commerce in that sea would never be secure without 
the use of a naval force, it had postponed the beginning 
of such an armament until the country’s finances were 
improved; (b) while awaiting this improvement it pro¬ 
posed to negotiate with the Barbary powers, purchasing a 
peace at the expense, if necessary, of an annual tribute. 
The administration had, accordingly, instructed its agents 
to negotiate a treaty with Algiers, and in the early autumn 
of 1793 Humphreys had started on a mission to that 
regency. (2) While these preparations were being made 
Consul Logie had formed the Portuguese-Algerine truce. 
The evidence submitted above indicates that although the 
Portuguese government had desired the cooperation of 
England in making peace with Algiers, the project had 
been “in embryo” at the time the truce was established: 
no agent had been appointed as mediator and no under¬ 
standing had been arrived at between the English and 
Portuguese governments relative to peace or an armistice. 
The English government had, however, used the expression 
of desire on the part of the Portuguese government to make 
peace with Algiers as one of the bases for its instructions 
to Consul Logie. That official had thereupon formed a 
truce which was guaranteed by England and which would 
have imposed upon Portugal a large financial obligation 
in the event of peace. Immediately following the formation 
of the truce the corsairs had used a copy of it as a pass¬ 
port into the Atlantic and had captured over one hundred 
Americans. Although Logie and his superior officer. Lord 


Grenville, had disclaimed any intention on the part of 
English oflScials to injure Americans by the truce, there 
was the testimony of one individual to the effect that he 
had heard Logie plotting with the Algerines against the 
United States. If it be granted, however, that there is not 
sufficient evidence to prove a conscious attempt on the part 


of any Englishmen to bring about these specific piracies, 
there remains the very substantial charge of criminal 
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in failing to issue a warning in order to reduce 
them to a minimum. (3) The United States had, after the 
formation of the disastrous truce, encountered another 
obstacle in the Dey’s refusal to negotiate. The reasons 
which he had given for such a course were American un¬ 
trustworthiness and the necessity of providing constant 
employment for his corsairs. (4) Early in 1794 the United 
States government had become sufficiently aroused by the 
Algerine situation to authorize the construction of a small 
naval armament. The measure was not, however, over¬ 
whelmingly supported in Congress. New England repre¬ 
sentatives were, on the whole, its staunchest friends; 
southern members were, with few exceptions, its enemies. 
It was passed in the House by a majority of only eleven 
votes, and with the proviso that in the event of peace with 
Algiers its operation should immediately be suspended. 


CHAPTER V 

PEACE WITH ALGIERS, 1795-1797 

While preliminaries to the creation of a navy were in 
progress, the hope of an amicable settlement with Algiers 
was not abandoned. In July, 1794, the Secretary of State 
wrote to Humphreys that whenever the latter saw fit he 
might expend $800,000^ for peace and ransom, and might 
use his discretion about treating in person or through an 
agent at Algiers.^ Humphreys had for some time been in¬ 
clined to think that since American overtures had been 
rejected, the initiative in the future must be taken by the 
Dey.® But the death of fourteen Americans in Algiers, 
between January 1 and August 1, caused him to reverse his 
opinion.^ He thereupon communicated to Pierre Eric 
Skjoldebrand a desire to ascertain the Dey’s will relative 

to receiving an American envoy 

Skjoldebrand interviewed the Dey, who said that an 
envoy might come to Algiers whenever he wished but that 
the United States would be required to pay a large sum for 
peace, a considerable amount for ransom, and an annual 
tribute *‘as is the custom with other nations.’’® Soon after 
this J. L. Cathcart, an American captive at Algiers, ap¬ 
proached the Dey and told him that the United States 
would probably not spend more than five hundred thousand 
dollars in the negotiation. To this Hasan Pasha replied: 
“The ambassador might save himself the trouble of 

'Then available in Holland. 

* Am, State Pap,, For, Rel,, I, 628, Sec. of State to Humphreys, 
July 19, 1794. The President at this time had ‘‘under consideration” 
the exact manner in which the money should be expended. 

* Despatches, Portugal, IV, Humphreys to O’Brien, May 12, 1794. 

* Ibid,, IV, List of deaths, eleven from the plague and three from 
smallpox. See also letter to Sec. of State, Sept. 17, 1794. 

^ Ibid,, P. E. Skjoldebrand to Humphreys, Oct. 10, 1794. 

*Ibid, 
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coining ... I should have sent him a copy of my demands 
in writing, and if he could not have complied with them, 
he might have stayed away.”^ These demands, which were 
soon transmitted to Humphreys by O’Brien, fixed the 
price of peace and ransom at the appalling sum of 
$2,436,000.® It was an amount far greater than the 
United States had set aside for the negotiations.® 

Late in 1794 Humphreys returned to America, where 
he remained until the following April.^® Although eager to 
avoid further diplomatic service relative to Algiers, he 
was prevailed upon to continue in his official capacity, and 
in March and April received some supplementary instruc¬ 
tions.^^ They were: (1) to obtain a treaty of peace and 
the liberation of captives; (2) to employ Joseph Donald¬ 
son^^ as sole agent, or as a co-worker with P. E. Skjolde- 
brand, at Algiers; and (3) to proceed to France for the 
purpose of securing the aid of that government in negotiat¬ 
ing with the Dey.^® Accordingly Humphreys, accompanied 
by Donaldson, left America in April. The two separated 
when they reached Gibraltar, Humphreys proceeding to 


'^Despatches, Algiers, III, Cathcart to O’Brien, Nov. 1, 1794. 
*Ibid,, O’Brien to Humphreys, Nov. 21, 1794. This sum was to be 


apportioned as follows: 

Two 36 gun frigates.$ 248,000 

For the treasury. 1,080,000 

For the Dey himself. 640,000 

For 2nd class officers. 98,000 

For principal officers. 116,000 

For redemption of 100 Americans. 364,000 


Total.$2,436,000 

*Am, State Pap., For. Bel., I, 629, Sec. of State to Humphreys, 
Aug. 26, 1794. “Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, p. 116. 

^Despatches, Portugal, IV, Humphreys to Sec. of State, May 18, 
1794; Am. State Pap., For. Bel., I, 629, Sec. of State to Humphreys, 
Aug. 26, 1794, also March 28, and April 4, 1796. 

“Who was to serve as consul to Tunis and Tripoli. 

^Am. State Pap., For. Bel., I, 629, Instructions to Humphreys, 
March 28 and AprO 4, 1796; Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, 

pp. 117 and 118. 
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Paris, and Donaldson to Algiers. While the latter was in 
Barbary, the former, in concert with James Monroe, se¬ 
cured the services of Joel Barlow.^^ 

Donaldson reached his destination September 3, and 
the following morning began negotiations with the Dey. 
According to Cathcart,'® the Dey’s initial proposal was 
that the United States pay him for peace $2,247,000, two 
thirty-five gun frigates, a large annuity of stores, and 
biennial presents, such as were given “by Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and Holland.”^^ When Donaldson countered with 
an offer of $543,000 for peace and ransom, the Dey treated 
it with contempt.^® He did not, however, adhere to his 
original proposal, and within a short time offered to accept 
$982,000.^® Donaldson replied through an intermediary 
that he “didn’t come to Algiers to be trifled with,” and 
that he could not give more than he had at first offered.®® 
The Dey’s answer to this was that if Donaldson had 
nothing further to offer, he should leave Algiers.®^ 

Although the tenseness of the situation for a time re¬ 
mained great, it was finally broken by an agreement in¬ 
volving mutual concessions. Donaldson’s aides prevailed 
upon him to increase his offer to $585,000.®® Cathcart pre- 

‘*Am. State Pap., For. Bel., I, 663, Statement from Sec. of State, 
Jan. 6, 1797. 

Despatchest Algiers, I, Donaldson to Sec. of State, Sept. 7, 1796. 

^ Am. State Pap., For. Rel., I, 630, P. E. Skjoldebrand to 
Humphreys, Sept. 10, 1796. Cathcart aided in the negotiations, as 
did P. E. Skjoldebrand and a Jew named Mecbajo Bacri. 

” Cathcart, The Captives, p. 173. 

“Cathcart reported the Dey as saying to him: “Your Ambassador’s 
powers are not limited; for the French consul has sent to inform me 
that he has carte blanche and can give what he pleases for peace.”— 
The Captives, p. 176. 

Despatches, Algiers, I, Donaldson to Sec. of State, Sept, 7, 1796; 
Cathcart, The Captives p. 177. “ Ibid., p. 178. ^ Ibid. 

“Cathcart, The Captives, p. 181. A discrepancy of $600 appears in 
Cathcart’s reports concerning this offer. In the above work the sum 
is recorded as $686,000; in Cathcart’s Correspondence it is reported 
as $686,600. 
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sented this proposal to the Dey, observing as he did so 
that a large proportion of the amount, $240,000, would 
go to the Dey and his family, and that the total sum was 
$279,600 more than he had been paid by the Dutch.^* The 
Dey agreed to accept the offer with a proviso that the 
United States must pay an annuity in stores and provide 
biennial presents “the same as paid by Holland, Sweden, 
and Denmark.”^^ A few hours later adjustments were made 
which obligated the United States to pay in cash a total 
sum of $642,500 and an annual tribute of twelve thousand 
Algerine sequins ($21,600) in naval stores.^® 

Late in November Humphreys gave his approval to 
the treaty, and on March 2, 1796, the Senate advised 
ratification.^® The document contained twenty-two articles, 
the majority relating to seizures and other molestations. 
Provision was made for furnishing American vessels with 
passports within eighteen months after the formation of 
the treaty. Foreign countries could not sell captured 
American vessels in Algiers, but Americans were permitted 
to sell their prizes in Algerine ports.Considerate treat¬ 
ment was guaranteed Americans who voluntarily or as 
a result of accident landed in Algiers. Naval and military 
stores might enter Algerine ports free of duty, but all 
other articles should be subject to the duties paid by 
countries possessing treaties with Algiers. Articles brought 
to Algiers for the American consul and his family should 
be duty free. Slaves escaping to American vessels were 
to be “immediately returned” to their Algerine masters. 
The Dey was to decide disputes between his subjects and 
citizens of the United States in Algiers; but in those be¬ 
tween United States’ citizens, the consul should have juris- 

® Ibid,, pp. 182-84. “ Ibid., p. 186. 

^Treaties and Conventions (comp. Malloy), I, 6. It was later 
discovered that the stipulated stores could not be provided for this 
amount. See Allen, Our Navy amd the Barbary Corsairs, p. 56. 

^Treaties and ConventioTis, I, 6; Am. State Pap,, For. Bel., 
I, 630. ^ Without payment of duties. 
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diction. In case of any violation of the treaty, ^peaceful 
means were to be employed to effect a settlement. 

There still remained what proved to be the difficult task 
of obtaining funds to put the treaty into operation. 
Humphreys received advice that the sum of $800,000 was 
at his disposal in London; consequently he despatched 
O’Brien^® from Lisbon to obtain it.®® Arriving at London, 
January 10, 1796, O’Brien discovered that the Messrs, 
Baring were, because of the scarcity of gold and silver, 
unable to provide the necessary funds.®^ He therefore re¬ 
turned to Lisbon to confer with Humphreys about ob¬ 
taining them in Portugal and Spain.®^ 

Hasan Pasha had in the meantime become so impatient 
over the extended delay that he threatened to renew hos¬ 
tilities,®® Hoping to placate him, Joel Barlow hastened 
to Algiers with presents which he had collected in France.®^ 
Arriving early in March, he found the Dey ‘‘extremely 
irritated” and vowing that he would break the treaty if 
the money were not “soon paid.”®® 

“ See text of treaty in Treaties and Conventions, I, 1-6. 

“O’Brien left Algiers, September 11, with the treaty, which he 
presented to Humphreys in Lisbon. 

State Pap,, For. Rel., I, 663, 664. Statement from Sec. of 
State, January 6, 1797. 

Despatches, Algiers, O’Brien to Sec. of State, Feb. 1, 1796. On 
March 7, 1796, the President of the Bank of the United States had re¬ 
mitted to the Messrs. Baring and Company the sum of $800,000 in 
six per cent stock certificates. These certificates were to be sold and 
the proceeds placed at the disposal of Humphreys. The stock did 
not seU readily, and by July 16, 1796, only $660,000 had been disposed 
of. The general European war had in the meantime created a scarcity 
of specie. See statements by Messrs. Baring and Company in the 
Am, State Pap., For, Rel., I, 666, 667. 

“ Baring’s provided O’Brien with letters of credit for the requisite 
amount on Lisbon and Cadiz. Despatches, Algiers, III, O’Brien to 
Sec. of State, Feb. 16, 1796. 

^ Am. State Pap., For, Rel., I, p. 664. ^Ihid., I, 663. 

“Todd, op, cit., p. 126, quoting a letter from Barlow, dated March 8, 
1796. 
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On April 2, the Dey publicly announced that within 
eight days he would declare war against the United States; 
then at the expiration of another thirty days he would 
begin to capture American vessels.®® In order to postpone 
such an event for at least three months Barlow promised 
that the United States would give to the Dey’s daughter 
a ship of thirty-six guns, and to a Jewish broker named 
Bacri a present of $18,000.®^ Barlow estimated the total 
expenditures for frigate and commission at $53,000.®® In 
order to soothe the Dey still more, Barlow proffered him 
a consular present of far greater value than that ordi¬ 
narily given at Algiers.®® The Dey hesitated to accept it 
because the United States had not paid him for the treaty, 
but finally consented on the ground that a distribution of 
the present would tend to stop criticism on the part of 
many Algerine officers.^® He also ordered Cathcart to go 
to Philadelphia to aid in the collection and transportation 
of the promised presents. His reason for this, he said, was 
a desire to protect the treaty from the attacks of its 
enemies; an object which might be attained if it could 
be demonstrated that the Americans were “more punctual 
and honest than other nations.”^^ 

In June the American captives were released. Hum¬ 
phreys had secured a credit for $400,000 at Leghorn and 

* Ibid,, p. 128, quoting a letter from Barlow dated April 2, 1796. 

Ibid., pp. 129, 130, quoting a letter from Barlow, dated April 6, 
1796. The sum of $18,000 was to be paid as a commission for making 
this arrangement with the Dey. 

“Barlow assumed complete responsibility for the transaction. See 
Despatches, Algiers, I, Barlow to Humphreys, April 6, 1796. 

I, Barlow to Sec. of State, April 17, 1796. Barlow wrote that 
ordinarily consular presents would cost $16,000 or $17,000; the expense 
of this one, however, he estimated at $27,561.96. The cost was great, 
he wrote, because the “situation was unusual at Algiers.” 

*^Ibid., I. At this time, wrote Barlow, the Dey said he believed the 
Americans “A good people though they had many enemies, but he 
would be their friend, and was now ready to receive the consular 

present.” 

^Ibid,, I, Barlow to Sec. of State, May 4, 1796. 
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one for $200,000 at Lisbon.^^ Upon learning this inter¬ 
esting news, Barlow borrowed from the Jewish house of 
Bacri a sum sufficient to ransom the captives, making a 
remittance in the form of bills on Donaldson at Leghorn. 
A curious feature of this transaction was that the bor¬ 
rowed money had been donated to the public treasury 
at Algiers by the French government and had subsequently 

been loaned to Bacri and Company.^® 

The captives were sent to Marseilles in an Algerine 
ship, the “Fortune.” After they had been landed the 
vessel sailed away, flying the American colors. It was cap¬ 
tured by the British who claimed it on the basis of the 
Algerines’ having secured it as a prize. Bacri and Com¬ 
pany, the owners, estimated their loss at $40,000 and pre¬ 
sented to Barlow a bill for that amount. The claimants 
contended that the flag of any nation at peace with Algiers 
protected the Algerine vessel and cargo over which it flew. 
Barlow, according to O’Brien, “had no alternative but to 
entail this sum as a debt on the United States.”^^ 

After sending the released Americans to Marseilles, 
Barlow remained at Algiers to await the arrival of the 
money owed the Dey.^® O’Brien had in the meantime ob¬ 
tained it but while en route to Algiers had fallen into the 
hands of the Tripolitans. After detaining him for some 
time, however, the Pasha permitted O’Brien and his vessel 
to proceed without further molestation.^® 

The Dey was overjoyed when Barlow informed him that 
the money had arrived, and was most effusive in his praise 

** Ibid,, 11, Barlow to Donaldson, July 12, 1796. 

** Ibid., II, Barlow to Sec. of State, July 12, 1796. 

“Allen, op, cit,, pp. 64, 66; Despatches, Algiers, III, O’Brien’s 
Journal, 1796, contains brief account of this affair. 

“ Todd, op, cit,, p. 136. 

^ Ibid,, p. 139, quoting letter from Barlow, dated Oct. 9, 1796. The 
Tripolitans captured a second American vessel which they confiscated. 
Both ships sailed under the protection of the Dey’s passports. 
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of the United States.^^ He requested Barlow to ask some 
favor of him; whereupon the American besought aid in 
making peace with Tripoli and Tunis.^® The Pasha of 
Tripoli, said Barlow, had not only captured two American 
vessels but in so doing had flouted the Dey’s passports. 
The Bey of Tunis had promised to form a treaty for a 
certain sum but had later broken his word. It was for the 
Dey, therefore, “the father of justice ... to hold these 
people to the right and to their word, and save the honor 
of BarbaryThe Dey replied that the request was too 
small. He would not only send letters that would bring 
Tripoli and Tunis to terms, but would loan Barlow the 
money necessary to conclude the treaties.®® 

In the relations between the United States and Algiers 
during the years 1793 to 1797 Europeans played an im¬ 
portant part. The activities of Logie, and his govern¬ 
ment’s approval of the Portuguese-Algerine truce, have 
already been noted.®^ Portugal, after permitting an Al¬ 
gerine raid into the Atlantic, refused to ratify the truce 
and provided convoys for American merchantmen. In 
April, 1794, she definitely renewed the struggle against 
the corsairs.®^ This enraged the Dey who “damned” Logie 
for forming the truce without Portugal’s consent and 
threatened to declare war on England.®® This anger at the 

" Ibid. “ Ibid. 

^ Ibid., p. 140, quoting letter from Barlow, dated Oct. 9, 1796. 

^ Ibid., p. 141. Barlow reported the Dey as concluding with the 
statement: “For paying the 90,000 piastres that I give you, your 
nation can send them to me when she pleases. I find that she is just— 
you are wise and humble—I am her friend, and yours.” 

^ See above pp. 68 ff. 

^Despatches, Portugal, IV, Humphreys to Sec. of State, Feb. 24, 
1794; Humphreys to Sec. of State, April 13, 1794; Despatches, Lisbon, 
I, Edw. Church to Sec. of State, March 16, 1794. 

® Despatches, Portugal, IV, Humphreys to Sec. of State, April 13, 

1794. 
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English probably had some bearing on his agreeing to 
accept Donaldson’s terms.®^ 

The American agents in Algiers repeatedly charged 
Frenchmen with having obstructed the progress of nego¬ 
tiations. In March, 1797, Barlow wrote that the French 
consuls in Algiers had manifested “opposition and decided 
enmity” to the United States.®® By August he was con¬ 
vinced that they were acting “in pursuance of their in¬ 
structions.”®® Cathcart reported strong opposition from 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles on 
account of the Mediterranean carrying and grain trade.®^ 
A charge brought against the French consul at Tripoli 
was that after the Tripolitans captured the “Sophia,” 
he congratulated the Pasha and urged him to condemn the 
brig and the money which O’Brien was taking to ransom 
Americans in Algiers.®® 

The two Skjoldebrands were highly praised by Ameri¬ 
can agents for services rendered in Algiers.®® So great was 

“Cathcart, The Captives, p. 185. Cathcart said the Dey told him 
that he would accept Donaldson’s terms “more to pique the British 
who are your inveterate enemies, and are on very bad terms with 
me, than in consideration of the sum which I esteem no more than 
a pinch of snuff.” 

^Despatches, Algiers, II, Barlow to minister plenipotentiary at 
Paris, March 14, 1797. At the time Barlow wrote this letter he was 
of the opinion that the French consul at Algiers when the treaty was 
formed opposed it because of disappointment in failing to acquire 
a fortune by concluding the treaty himself; his successor, because of 
the Jay Treaty. Apropos of the second consul Barlow wrote that 
“when he first arrived [in Algiers] he gave me to understand that 
our treaty with England was likely to produce war with France: an 
opinion which seemed to afford him a good deal of pleasure.” 

“ Ibid,, II, Barlow to Sec. of State, Aug. 17, 1797, 

"Cathcart, The Captives, p. 163. ^ Ibid,, pp. 209, 210. 

^Despatches, Algiers, I, Barlow to Humphreys, April 3, 1796. 
Barlow wrote as follows: ‘‘The two Skjoldebrands (the Swedish Con¬ 
sul and his brother) are our frank and disinterested friends. Their 
past and present conduct merits our highest confidence and gratitude.” 
See also Cathcart, The Captives, p. 164. 
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the confidence in the friendship of these two Europeans 
that in 1796 the United States Government offered to 
P. E. Skjoldebrand a consular commission.®® Cathcart 
wrote that the Danish and Venetian agents at Algiers were 
fearful lest the formation of a treaty with the United 
States would be followed by an Algerine war against Den¬ 
mark and Venice. They therefore sought to convince the 
Dey “that the United States had neither the means nor 
the inclination to comply with his demands,”®^ 

When peace was made with Algiers in 1796, a check 
was applied to the construction of a United States navy. 
A congressional inquiry revealed that splendid progress 
had been made in building six frigates authorized by the 
act of March 27, 1794.®^ This law, however, had forbidden 
further work on these vessels in the event of a settlement 
with Algiers.®® Members of Congress in 1796 held widely 
differing views as to what should be done. Those who 
advocated a naval establishment argued that the Al¬ 
gerine treaty might be lost; that American commerce was 
not safe from the depredations of European countries; 
that agriculture and manufacturing were largely de¬ 
pendent upon commerce; and that national honor de¬ 
manded the protection of rights and liberties.®^ Other 
members contended that since peace had now been con¬ 
cluded with Algiers and Morocco, American commerce was 
fairly safe; if not, it should find some means of protecting 
itself. With respect to spoliations committed by European 
powers a belief was expressed that indemnities could be 
obtained by negotiations. Finally, the opponents of a navy 

^ Am State Pap., For. Bel., I, 629, 630, P. E. Skjoldebrand to 
Humphreys, Aug. 13, 1796. Skjoldebrand gracefully declined the 
offer on the ground that such an office “ought not to be confided to 
any other than an American citizen.” 

^ Cathcart, The Captives, pp. 163, 164. 

” Report of Sec. of War to the House of Reps., Jan. 20, 1796. 

“ U. S. Statutes at Large, I, 360. 

Goldsborough, TJ. S. Naval Chronicle, p. 60. 
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emphasized expense, patronage^,^ and a possible infringe¬ 
ment upon rights and liberties.®® . • a -i 

The opposing factions effected a compromise in April, 

1796, with the passage of an act empowering the Presi¬ 
dent to have work on three of the frigates continued.®® The 
first of these to be completed was the “United States,” 
which was launched at Philadelphia in July, 1797.®^ Durmg 
the same year two sister ships, the “Constitution and the 
“Constellation,” became available for service.®® 

In reduced insurance rates alone the fitting out of these 
three frigates was worth the cost. The entire expense of 
building, arming, and keeping them in commission between 
1794 and 1798 has been estimated at $2,510,730.69; the 
saving in insurance for the latter year alone, at 
$8,655,566.06.®® The following chart,^® showing insurance 
rates in Philadelphia before and after the launching of 
these vessels, suggests the great benefits which American 
shippers derived: 


Insurance to 

Before U. S. War¬ 
ships Sailed 

After U. S. War¬ 
ships Sailed 

AND FROM 

OUT 

HOME 

OUT 

HOME 

Russia 

221/2 

22 y 2 

121/2 

121/2 

Sweden 

Denmark and 

20 

i 2 y 2 

i2y2 

i 2 y 2 

Hanse towns 

171/2 

171/2 

10 

10 

Holland 

20 

171/2 

15 

121/2 


* Ibid., p. 61. 

Ibid., p. 60. Two forty-four gun frigates and one of thirty-six. 

•' Maclay, History of the U. 8. Navy, I, 169. 

In his annual message to Congress, Dec. 7, 1796, the President 
expressed a convietion that American commerce in the Mediterranean 
wouid never be safe without a protecting force and added the hope 
that a future European war would “not find our commerce in the 
same unprotected state in which it was found by the present.” 
ichardson. Messages and Papers of the Presidents, I, 192, 193. 

n Negotiations of American Naval OMcers, 

Maclay, op. cit,, I, 163. Goldsborough, op. cit,, p. 109. 
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Insurance to 


Before U- S, War¬ 
ships Sailed 


After U. S. War¬ 
ships Sailed 


AND FROM 

OUT 

HOME 

OUT 

HOME 

Great Britain 

i7y2 

i7y2 

10 

10 

Spain 

i7y2 

iTVa 

i2y2 

i2y2 

Portugal 

15 

15 

10 

10 

Morocco 

20 

20 

i2y2 

i2y2 

Italy 

China and 

27y2 

27y2 

i7y2 

i7y2 

East Indies 

20 

15 

10 

10 

West Indies 

i7y2 

i7y2 

i2y2 

i2y2 

Africa 

20 

20 

i2y2 

i2y2 


By January, 1797, the purchase and maintenance of a 
treaty with Algiers obligated the United States to the 
amount of almost a million dollars So lavish, indeed, had 
been the outlay in ransoms, presents, and other forms of 
tribute that certain European powers became greatly 
alarmed. ‘‘Denmark and Sweden,” wrote Rufus King in 
1800, “complain heavily that we have . . . materially dis¬ 
turbed the economy with which they have immemorially 


pp. 64, 66. The following is a report submitted to the 
President by Oliver Wolcott, Sec. of the Treasury, Jan. 4, 1797: 

Payments stipulated at the time of closing the treaty, 
to the Dey, and the treasury, for the redemption 

of the captives.5 626,600 

For percentage on the captives. 27,000 

Peace presents, consular presents, etc. 60,000 

Commission to Jew broker, and presents to prin¬ 
cipals, etc. 30,000 

Amount of money to be paid in Algiers.$ 642,600 

Which, with the expense of remitting it from 
London to Algiers will amount to.$ 702,768.81 

To which add: 

Payments made to Colonel Humphreys, 

Poimds sterling. 3,471 

Pa 3 mient to Capt. O’Brien 31 

sterling pounds 3 ,C 02 or 16 , 669.44 
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managed their affairs with those Regencies.”^" His refer¬ 
ence to Barbary was not here confined to Algiers. He 
might properly, however, have added that the million dol¬ 
lar Algerine peace had increased exactions from the United 

States both in Tripoli and in Tunis. 

In taking a general view of the relations between the 

United States and Algiers over the period covered by this 
chapter, one observes a number of significant results. On 
the one hand, American captives had been liberated; peace 
had been established with the most formidable of the 
Barbary powers; the Algerine ruler had promised to aid 
the United States in forming treaties with Tripoli and 
Tunis; and there had been constructed a small naval arma¬ 
ment which provided greater security to American com¬ 
merce. But, on the other hand, the United States gov¬ 
ernment had paid a huge sum for ransom and for the 
initial peace; it had made valuable concessions in the 
form of presents not stipulated by the treaty; it had bound 
itself to pay an annual tribute in naval stores which would 
be used for piratical purposes. The magnitude of these 
concessions had stimulated Tripolitan and Tunisian greed, 
and had alarmed European maritime states. Finally, hav¬ 
ing purchased peace so dearly at Algiers, the new republic 
had begun to treat with Tripoli and Tunis. Its hope for 
success in these negotiations was based upon the good faith 
of a pirate and the efficacy of bribes. Such had been the 
policy of the government which, it was claimed, possessed 
“millions for defence, but not one cent for tribute.” 


Naval Stores stipulated. 124,413 

Freight of said stores. 60,000 

Expense of frigate promised. 99,727 


$992,463.26 

Life and Corr. of Rufus King, III, 366, King to Eaton, Dec. 28, 
1800. 





CHAPTER VI 


TREATIES WITH MOROCCO, TRIPOLI, AND 

TUNIS, 1791-1799 

Before Barlow ended his labors in Algiers some im¬ 
portant negotiations were concluded between the United 
States and Morocco. The death of the Emperor, Sidi 
Mohamet, necessitated a renewal of the treaty of 1787; 
consequently in 1791 Congress appropriated $20,000 for 
that purpose. On May 13 of the same year Thomas Bar¬ 
clay was commissioned consul to Morocco and was in¬ 
structed to renew the treaty.^ After collecting presents, 
so essential to the success of negotiations in Barbary, he 
started on his mission. While en route, however, he learned 
that the newly elevated Emperor had been killed in civil 
strife. Barclay, therefore, decided that conditions were 
too unsettled in Morocco to justify his going thither.^ 
While waiting in Europe for the end of hostilities, he be¬ 
came ill and died.® 

Muley Soliman, one of the claimants to the succession, 
gradually overcame his rivals;^ then, in 1795, he threat¬ 
ened to seize vessels belonging to countries which did not 
send envoys to treat with him.® This gesture resulted in 

^Am. State Pap., For. Eel., I, 288. 

^Despatches, Portugal, III, Humphreys to Sec. of State, March 25, 

1792. Humphreys wrote that “Barclay . . . applauds his good fortune 
in not having lost his presents by arriving before the change of masters 

in that country.” 

* January 19, 1793. Am. State Pap., For. Eel., I, 293. 

* Despatches, Lisbon, I, Edw. Church to Sec. of State, Nov. 15, 

1793. 

’^Despatches, Gibraltar, I, Danish Consul to James Simpson, Tan¬ 
gier, Oct. 16, 1794; Despatches, Lisbon, I, Simpson to Church, Feb. 19, 

1796. 
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the mission of James Simpson, United States consul to 

Gibraltar, to renew the treaty.® 

Simpson had his first conference with the Emperor in 
July and on that occasion gave him presents, consisting 
chiefly of field pieces, small arms, and gunpowder.*^ This 
done, he brought up the question of renewing the treaty, 
only to discover that no arabic copy could be found. He 
therefore had made a translation of his English version 
and presented it to the Emperor.® 

The only real obstacle to a renewal of the treaty was 
Muley Soliman’s demand for tribute. “What sura,” he in¬ 
quired after reading the treaty, “would be agreeable to 
the United States to pay annually?”® Simpson replied 
that he was positive his government would pay no tribute. 
Whereupon the Emperor said that “as the American will 
not agree to pay anything yearly, he must get ready to 
return from whence he came.”^® Simpson strove for addi¬ 
tional time and finally secured permission to remain in 
Morocco until he could receive an opinion from Humphreys 
regarding tribute.^^ 

Fortunately for the United States, the Emperor soon 
found it necessary to go to another part of his dominions 
to quell an insurrection. Before his departure he called 
Simpson before him and announced that he was ready to 


® Corr, of J, L. Catkcart, Robert J, Montgomery to Cathcart, 
July 17, 1795; Despatches, Gibraltar, I, Simpson to Muley Taib 
(Muley Soliman’s brother), Oct 20, 1796. Simpson left Gibraltar 

June 29, 1796. His negotiations with Muley Soliman were carried 
on during July and August. 

'^^Despatches, Gibraltar, I, Simpson to Sec. of State, July 16, 1796. 

^ Ibid., I, Simpson to Sec. of State, July 26, 1796. 

Ibid. Simpson wrote that the idea of obtaining tribute from the 
United States came from John Lamb, who, in May, 1796, told one 
of the Emperor’s officials that Morocco could secure $20,000 annually 
rom ^ the United States. Lamb, said Simpson, was interested in 
shipping horses from Morocco. ^Ibid. 
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renew the treaty. “The Americans,” he said, “I find, are 
the Christian nation my father most esteemed. I am the 
same with them as my father was, and I trust they will 
be so with me.”^^ 

Obtaining a treaty from Tripoli was a more difficult 
and expensive task. The young Pasha, Yusuf Karamanli, 
was extremely militant, and apparently hoped to rival the 
Dey of Algiers in power.^^ In September, 1796, his corsairs 
brought to Tripoli two American vessels. Happily, the 
brig “Sophia,” one of the vessels captured, with O’Brien 
on board sailed under the protection of an Algerine pass¬ 
port, and the Pasha ordered her released.^^ The incident 
resulted in the Dey’s sending a very sharp letter to the 
Pasha, demanding that he make peace with the United 
States for $40,000.^® 

In October, 1796, O’Brien was commissioned to form 
a treaty, and on November 1 arrived in the “Sophia” at 
Tripoli.^® He immediately called upon a Jew named Far- 
fara, and upon the French, Swedish, Danish, and Spanish 
consuls. This ceremony concluded, he obtained an audience 
with the Pasha.^^ 

The first conference provided ample proof of Yusuf’s 
jealousy and avarice. He remarked that the Dey and the 
Americans had become “great friends,” and said he had 

^Ibid,, I, Simpson to Sec. of State, Aug. 18, 1796. 

^Despatches, Algiers, II, Barlow to Sec. of State, July (?), 1796; 
Cathcart, Tripoli, p. 111. Cathcart here describes Yusuf as desirous 
of becoming as powerful as the Dey of Algiers and the Bey of Tunis, 
and as assuming “a great deal of grandeur and ostentation at his 
court.” “ Cathcart, The Captives, pp. 209, 210. 

^Despatches, Algiers, II, Barlow to Sec. of State, July (?), 1796. 

“For commissions to treat with Tripoli, see Despatches, Algiers, 
III. March 3, 1796, President Washington commissioned Humphreys 
to negotiate a treaty. Feb. 10, 1796, Humphreys delegated power 
to Donaldson and Barlow or to either of them to form a treaty. 
Oct. 8, 1796, Barlow commissioned O’Brien to negotiate a treaty. 

“ Despatches, Algiers, III, Journal of O’Brien’s negotiations, Nov. 1 
to Nov. 4, 1796. Farfara was recommended to O’Brien by the Dey. 
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heard that the United States would give Tunis more than 
$60,000 in addition to maritime and military stores.^® 
O’Brien assured him that the sum offered Tunis was far 
less than this, and that since the Dey was responsible to 
Tunis for it, nobody could foretell when, “if ever,” the 
Bey would receive it. The situation respecting the $40,000 
which the United States had decided to pay the Pasha was 
very different^ the money was on board the Sophia and 
could be delivered immediately.^® The Spanish consul, who 
was present at the conference, joined O’Brien in urging 
an acceptance of the offer. The Pasha refused on the 
ground that compliance would prevent his capturing “sev¬ 
eral American vessels.”^® 

Subsequent interviews, which were attended with a great 
amount of bargaining, ended on November 4 with the 
formation of a treaty. The Pasha had insisted upon a 
regalia of maritime and military stores and an annual 
tribute in addition to the $40,000. A compromise was 
at length effected when he accepted O’Brien’s offer of 
$12,000 “in lieu of all demands as to maritime and mili¬ 
tary stores, all peace and consular presents.Somewhat 
later a sum of one thousand dollars was set aside for the 
chief officer of the Tripolitan marine. O’Brien’s estimate 
of the total cost of the treaty was $56,486.^^ It contained 
twelve articles, most of which were similar to those of the 
treaties with Algiers and Morocco.^® Articles I and XII 
provided that the Dey of Algiers should guarantee a 
preservation of the treaty and should aid in the adjust¬ 
ments of disputes which might arise between the con¬ 
tracting powers.^^ O’Brien temporarily entrusted the man- 



“ Ibid. O^Brien reported that in his work at Tripoli he had been 
"Very much assisted by the important services of the Spanish consul” 
resident at that place. ^ Ibid. ^ Ibid. 

Provisions relating to passports, molestations, civil rights, pro¬ 
visions, etc,. Treaties and Conventions (comp. Malloy), I, 1-6; 1206-12. 
^Ibid. 
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agement of American affairs in Tripoli to Captain Joseph 
Ingraham and then conveyed the treaty to Algiers.^® 
There it received the signature of Barlow and of the Dey. 
On February 10, 1797, Humphreys approved it, and on 
June 10, it was ratified by the Senate.^® 

In the meantime Barlow was negotiating with the Bey 
of Tunis.^'^ He engaged Joseph Famin, a French merchant 
and a resident of Tunis, to assist him in concluding a 
treaty. Famin secured a six months’ truce,^* but about 
the time it went into effect the Tunisians captured the 
American schooner “Eliza.”^® The Bey then demanded a 
$10,000 ransom for the vessel and crew. These circum¬ 
stances caused Barlow to appeal to the Dey of Algiers. 

With an American vessel and her crew of nine men®® in 
his possession the Bey was in an advantageous position. 
Letters from Barlow and the Dey urging him to accept 
$60,000 for peace and ransom produced no response.®^ 
When O’Brien arrived at Tunis in October, 1796, the Bey 
announced his price as $140,000 in money and presents. 
O’Brien suggested that the United States might possibly 
pay $101,350; whereupon the Bey reduced his demands 
to $107,000. This sum, he said, was “trifiing” by com¬ 
parison with what the United States had agreed to pay 
Algiers. Finding it impossible to secure a further reduc¬ 
tion, O’Brien proceeded to Tripoli.®® 

The Dey of Algiers now threatened to compel Tunis to 
make peace with the United States. He promised to give 

* The Dey signed it Jan. 3, 1797, and Barlow added his signature 
the following day. 

“ Treaties and Conventions, II, 1786-88. ^ ami 

"Despatches, Algiers, II, Humphreys to Thos. Pinckney, AprU 1, 

* Beginning June 16, 1796. 

^Despatches, Algiers, II, Letter from one of the Captives, June 20, 
1796, Reports the capture as having occurred on June 14 or 16. 

Ill, Barlow to O’Brien, Oct. 10, 1796. 

^Despatches, Algiers, III, Barlow to O’Brien, Oct 10, 1796. 

^Ibide, III, O’Brien to Barlow, Oct. 20, 1796. 
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passports to all American vessels and to exact ‘‘fourfold 
the value” of any damage the Bey might do to American 
shipping.®® He threatened, also, to secure an order from 
the Grand Seignior requiring the Bey to form a treaty 
without any compensation and proposed to enforce the 
order himself.®^ That Barlow did not accept these state¬ 
ments at their face value is indicated by his willingness 
to offer “as much as $80,000 to settle the business.”®® 
O’Brien returned to Tunis early in December only to meet 

with a rejection of Barlow’s offer.®® 

The Dey at this juncture made war on Tunis, and in 
December Barlow wrote exultantly that “fifty thousand 
ambassadors” had been sent from Algiers to settle Ameri¬ 
can affairs in Tunis.®^ Although the Dey asserted that his 
attack was for the sole purpose of securing a treaty for 
the United States, it may reasonably be supposed that the 
plundering of a shipwrecked Algerine vessel by Tunisians 
was an important contributing factor.®® Within a very 
short time these warlike measures were abandoned. The 
Bey made presents and “other concessions”;®® whereupon 
the Dey withdrew his troops, assuring Barlow at the time 
that the contest was only adjourned.^® “Thus,” wrote Bar- 
low in August, “ended the conquest of Tunis. I have heard 
not a word of it since. 


About the time that Barlow despaired of receiving fur- 

Famin concluded a treaty 
with the Bey.^^ The expense was estimated at $107,000, 


ther aid from Algiers, Joseph 


Barlow to O’Brien, Nov. 10, 1796. ^ Ibid. ^ Ibid, 

^ Ibid., O’Brien to Barlow, Dec. 6, 1796, The Bey at this time 
predicted that the Americans would “repent rejecting such favorable 
terms ’ as he had offered. Famin told O’Brien that the interference 
of the Dey of Algiers was only serving to arouse a spirit of inde¬ 
pendence in Tunis. 

Todd, op. cit., p. 144, quoting letter from Barlow, dated Dec. 30, 
1796. Despatches, Algiers, III, O’Brien to Barlow, Oct. 20, 1796. 

Barlow does not state the precise nature of the ‘‘other con- 
ceMioM.” Ibid., II, Barlow to Sec, of State, Aug. 1, 1797. 

Ibid., Barlow to Sec. of State, Aug. 17, 1797. " August 1, 1797. 
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the sum for which the Bey had long contended.^® Hum¬ 
phreys approved the treaty in November and forwarded 
it to the State Department.^^ The Senate advised ratifica¬ 
tion, with certain reservations, on March 6,1798.^® 

The articles most seriously objected to were XI, XII, 
and XIV. Article XI required the United States to pay 
Tunis one barrel of gunpowder for every gun fired in 
saluting an American warship. Article XII permitted the 
Bey to use American vessels at his option and upon pay¬ 
ment of whatever sum he wished. Article XIV imposed 
a ten per cent duty upon American goods taken to Tunis, 
and a maximum of three per cent on Tunisian goods 
brought into the United States. On March 3, 1798, the 
Secretary of State wrote to Humphreys that the portion 
of Article XII relative to impressment of American vessels 
would be the means for “the most injurious and galling 
oppression.”"^® He also stressed the lack of reciprocity in 
duties provided for by Article XIV.^^ This was the only 
article which the Senate absolutely refused to ratify.^® 
Famin was suspected of having inserted it for his personal 
gain. He was reputed to be interested in trade with the 
Levant and India and might profit greatly by shipping 
goods to America upon payment of only a three per cent 


" See above, p. 86. About $60,000 to be paid in cash by Septem¬ 
ber 16, 1797. See, also, Timothy Pickering Papers, VII, 217, Pickering 
to O. Wolcott, Sept. 23, 1797. “ Allen, op. cit, p. 60. 

^Treaties and Conventiona (comp. Malloy), II, 1794-1800. 

"Timothy Pickering Papers, VIII, 179, 180. Pickering to Hum- 

phreys, March 3, 1798. 

" Ibid. “Citizens of the United States,” wrote Pickering apropos 
of this, “may in our own vessels, carry the merchandise of our own 
country to Tunis and pay a duty of only three per cent. But if our 
citizens transport their goods to Tunis under a foreign flag, or ii 
foreigners transport merchandise in our vessels . . . (even from e 
U S.) a duty of ten per cent must be paid. Whereas a Tunisian iner- 
chant may send the merchandise of his country, under any flag into 
the U. S. and pay no more than three per cent duty/* 

X, 101. Pickering to Cathcart, Dec. 20, 1798. 
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duty,^® Barlow wrote that the obnoxious clauses in Articles 
XI and XIV had not appeared in the plan of a treaty 

which Famin had sent him in April, 1797. 

On December 18, 1798, O’Brien, Cathcart, and William 
Eaton were commissioned to secure alterations of the 
treaty.®^ O’Brien was then Consul-General of the United 
States for the Barbary coast; Cathcart and Eaton had 
been appointed consuls to Tripoli and Tunis respectively.®^ 
Of the three men Eaton alone lacked first-hand experience 
in Barbary affairs. Through his activities in other fields, 
however, he had acquired a reputation for courage, 
capacity, and integrity.®^ After leaving America on board 
the “Sophia,” December 22, Cathcart and Eaton went to 
Algiers. Here they remained for several weeks with 
O’Brien; then, on March 2, they sailed to Tunis.Two 
weeks later they had their first interview with the Bey. 

Hamuda Pasha was on this occasion in no amiable mood. 
One reason for his dissatisfaction was that the Americans 
had appeared in Tunis so unexpectedly that no oppor¬ 
tunity was provided of giving them an artillery salute. 
He was also displeased because certain military and naval 
stores which had been promised him when the treaty was 
formed had not arrived. The Americans assured him that 
they had required no salute because they were ignorant 
of Tunisian customs.®® With respect to the “regalia” of 
stores, they stated that pestilence, war, cold weather, and 


De$patche8, Algiers, II, Barlow to Sec. of State, Aug. 17, 1797 
Ibid 


^Despatches, Tunis, Text of commission, dated Dec. 18, 1798. All 
or any two of them were given authority to secure alterations of 
the articles objected to. 


Prentiss, Life of W^m. Eaton, p. 59. Eaton was appointed consul 
in 1797 but did not leave America until Dec. 22, 1798. 

® Greenhow, History and Present Condition of Tripoli, pp. 14, 15. 

“ Prentiss, op. ciU, p. 69, 

^Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton to Sec. of State, April 16, 1799. “True 
cause,” wrote Eaton, “we did not choose to demand a salute which 
would cost the United States eight hundred dollars.” This despatch 
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certain unsatisfactory articles of the treaty were respon¬ 
sible for the delay,®® They then indicated the articles in 
question and proposed amendments to them. If the Bey 
approved this change, they said, the United States would 
pay him a cash equivalent in lieu of stores. Hamuda re¬ 
torted that he had an abundance of cash but that he needed 
military and naval equipment. “You have no difficulty,” 
he said, “in fulfilling your engagements with Algiers and 
Tripoli; and to the former have very liberally made pres¬ 
ents of frigates and other armed vessels,”®^ When the 
Americans protested that the Dey had agreed to pay for 
these, the Bey replied that he was “at liberty to believe 
otherwise.”®® 

In the course of later interviews Eaton and Cathcart 
secured alteration of the objectionable articles. The 
twelfth was modified in such a manner that while it per¬ 
mitted the government of Tunis to impress an American 
merchantman into service of that country, it required the 
payment of a “suitable freight.” Furthermore, vessels be¬ 
longing to the United States government were to be ex¬ 
empt from such impressment,®® The alteration of Article 
X T required a longer negotiation. The Bey would permit 
an amendment only on condition that the United States 
make him an annual present of fifty barrels of powder. 
To this the envoys would not agree because it would make 
their nation tributary to Tunis. After quite a bit of 
haggling the Bey agreed that the article should be made 
reciprocal, or completely expunged.®® As finally amended 
it provided that unless a salute was demanded none should 
be give n.®^ Eaton and Cathcart next sought to have Article 

contains a day by day account of Eaton’s and Cathcart’s negotiations 

in Tunis. ^Ibid, ^ Ibid. 

^Ibid. ^ Tunis, I, Eaton to Sec. of State, April 16, 1799. 

*^Ibid. “I’ll agree,” said the Bey, “that you shall not be saluted 
except you demand it; and of course you will not be obligated to pay 
for a salute: it is no object with me to be firing away my ammunition 
to salute strangers; but if you demand it, you must pay for it. 

^Treaties and Conventions (comp. Malloy), II, 1796. 
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XJV amended in such a way that trade between the United 
States and Tunis would be on the most favored nation 
basis. The Bey objected on the ground that he did not 
know what duties were paid in the United States. He 
finally proposed that the duties paid by Americans trading 
in Tunis should “countervail’^ those paid by Tunisian mer¬ 
chants in the United States.®^ These alterations proved 
acceptable to the Senate, and on January 10, 1800, the 
treaty was ratified.®^ 

There were at least four outstanding results of the fore¬ 
going negotiations with Morocco, Tripoli, and Tunis: (1) 
They culminated in treaties with each of these states, 
thereby obligating them to refrain from attacking Ameri¬ 
can commerce. Although treaty obligations rested lightly 
upon the rulers of Barbary, they nevertheless increased 
the margin of safety for the commerce of the nation which 
succeeded in imposing them. (2) In these negotiations the 
L^nited States escaped the payment of annual tributes 
although Emperor, Bey, and Pasha each strove for an 
annuity. To Tripoli and Tunis, however, the American 
agents, made concessions in the form of costly presents. 
The exactions of the Bey of Tunis were particularly severe. 
(3) The promises of the Dey of Algiers to secure treaties 
from Tripoli and Tunis were not fulfilled. It is by no 
means clear that his letters to the Pasha had any effect 
in decreasing the latter’s demands. Certainly the Dey’s 
invasion of Tunis was a complete failure so far as it re¬ 
lated to American interests. (4) Finally, the part played 
by Famin constituted a warning against the appointment 
of anyone other than an American citizen to serve as 
peace commissioner in Barbary. 

“ DetpatchBs, TunU, I, Eaton to Sec. of SUte, April 15, 1799. 

Ibid. “Send this,” said the Bey, “to your government; if they do 
not like it, they may send it back.” 

•* Timothy Pickering P&per&y XIII, 49. Pickering to Eaton, Jan. 11, 
1800. 


CHAPTER Vn 


AN UNCERTAIN PEACE 

1798-1801 

For a time after Barlow left Algiers very amicable rela¬ 
tions were maintained with that State. The promised 
frigate was constructed at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and was named the ‘‘Crescent.” She was launched in June, 
1797, and experts pronounced her “an excellent piece of 
work.”^ In the meantime the Dey had requested the United 
States to build him two cruisers at his expense. The Presi¬ 
dent favored compliance because of the part which the 
Dey had played in connection with Tripoli and Tunis, and 
made a recommendation to this effect to Congress.^ That 
body then appropriated $45,000 for the construction of 
two vessels, the work to be completed with the utmost dis¬ 
patch.® By December, 1798, they had sailed for Algiers 
accompanied by the “Sophia” and two other vessels.^ 

On December 25, 1797, O’Brien was commissioned to 
serve as Consul to Algiers and Consul-General to all the 
Barbary states.® To his care was entrusted the sum of 
$180,000 to be used in meeting American obligations in 

^ Timothy Pickering Papers, VI, 443, 444, Pickering to Humphreys, 
July 18, 1797. 

® Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, I, 237, 238. 
President Adams in his message of June 23, 1797, suggested that the 
cost of sailing these vessels to Algiers might “perhaps be compensated 
by the freight of the stores with which they [would] be loaded, on 
account of our stipulations by treaty with the Dey.” 

* Timothy Pickering Papers, VI, 443, Pickering to Humphreys, 

July 18, 1797. ^ * 

‘Allen, Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs, p. 62. The first two 

of these vessels were the “Hasan Pasha” and the “Skjoldebrand ; 

the “Sophia” was an American brig; the “Hero” was one of the 

supply ships; and the fifth was an armed vessel, the “Lelah Eisha. 

® Despatches, Algiers, III, O’Brien’s Commission, dated Dec. 26, 

1797. 
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Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis.® He went to his post on board 
the “Crescent,” and in January reached his destination. 
The Dey received the frigate as a present, and O’Brien 
gave him a schooner, the “Hamdullah,” in lieu of a portion 
of the military and naval stores stipulated in the treaty. 
The Dey thereupon provided passports for the crews, the 
members of which returned to the United States on board 
two American vessels then at Algiers.^ At this time O’Brien 
reported that the stores which had been sent to the regency 
were very unsatisfactory; canvas had rotted, cordage and 
timbers were moulded, and many articles were missing, 
some having been thrown overboard during a gale. This 
situation, thought O’Brien, provided an excellent reason 
for substituting money for supplies in the payment of 
future tribute.® 


Hasan Pasha died in 1798, and Bobba Mustapha be¬ 
came Dey of Algiers. The change of rulers was a signal 
for additional extortions. O’Brien was soon informed that 


his government must give a present of naval equipment 
to Mustapha.® At the end of a period of bargaining the 
consul considered himself fortunate in securing the ac¬ 
ceptance of eight thousand dollars in cash.^® Continued 


delay in the arrival of American tribute displeased the 
Dey and caused O’Brien great uneasiness.^^ The arrival 
of the “Sophia,” the “Skjoldebrand,” and the “Hasan 
Pasha” at Algiers in 1799 was most opportune. Eaton re¬ 
ported that the vessels intended for the Dey “are much 
admired in Algiers, and that **confidence is restored.”^^ 


•Timothy Pickering Papers, VII, 322, Pickering to O. Wolcott, 
Oct, 17, 1797; VIII, 181, Pickering to ?, March 3, 1798. 

^ DeBpatches, Algiers, III, O’Brien to Sec. of State, March 6, 1798. 
O Brien wrote that in Algiers at this time there were two American 
vessels laden ‘‘with valuable cargoes.” Wine and brandy were the 
chief articles on board. ® Ibid, 

O’Brien to Sec. of State, July 4, 1798. Hasan Pasha 
died May 16, 1798. ^ Ibid. 

^ Deipatehes, Tunw, I, Eaton to Sec. of State, Feb., 1799. 
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A store ship, the “Hero,” which was laden with a large 
quantity of masts and lumber sprang a leak while en route 
to Algiers and sailed to Jamaica. O’Brien substituted for 
the stores which were on board, and for other payments 
which were due, the brig and two schooners recently ar¬ 
rived at Algiers.^® In this manner he disposed of all Al¬ 
gerine claims against the United States covering a period 
of two and one-half years subsequent to the formation 
of the treaty.^* 

In September, 1800, the United States frigate, “George 
Washington,” reached Algiers, having been sent thither 
to make another payment of tribute. The Dey, who was 
at the time in disfavor at Constantinople, demanded that 
Captain William Bainbridge employ the vessel in bearing 
an ambassador and certain presents to the Sultan. The 
Captain and O’Brien at first refused, and for a time it 
seemed likely that a British vessel would be used. In the 
end, however, the Dey announced that his mind was 
“soured” against the British and that the “George Wash¬ 
ington” must make the voyage in question. When O’Brien 
refused to assume responsibility for such a measure, the 
Dey replied that he would assume it. The American flag 
was then hauled down, the Algerine pennant was hoisted, 
and the first ship of the United States to reach Con- 


'‘Ihid. „ , XT c 

“Timothy Pickering Papers, X, 110, Pickering to Pres, of U. S>., 

^Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton to Sec. of State, Feb. 22, 1799. 
O’Brien had Eaton write, in cipher, to the Sec. of State: “The ^o e 
of our stipulations for naval and military stores I have entirely drae 
away with and paid our annual tribute with this regency up to ^o 
years and a half from the date of the treaty.” ^e also the Timothy 
Pickering Papers, X, 172, Pickering to Rufus Kmg, May M, 1799 
In commenting on this arrangement, Pickering wrote: It B 
a large portion of these stores had been forwarded; but the most 

burJensome remained behind.” 
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stantinople started on its extraordinary voyage. At 
Constantinople Bainbridge made a very favorable im¬ 
pression and received from the Turkish government a 
firman which guaranteed him protection in all Turkish 
ports. By January 21 the “George Washington” was 
again at Algiers but was anchored out of range of the 
Algerine batteries. The Dey asked Bainbridge to convey 
another messenger to Constantinople, but the commander 
refused and would not place his vessel within reach of the 
Algerines until the Dey promised to say nothing more 
about the proposed voyage. When Bainbridge subsequently 
had an interview with the Dey, the latter made new de¬ 
mands. At a critical juncture the American produced his 
Turkish firman. From that moment he was shown the 
greatest courtesy.^® 

The administration sought to discourage similar im¬ 
pressments in the future, and in May, 1801, the Secretary 
of State informed O’Brien that the voyage of the “George 
Washington” was so humiliating to the United States that 
the subject might later be revived. With such a prospect 
ahead O’Brien was urged to make no statements which 
would interfere with any future attempts to vindicate the 
national honor.^^ 

^ Life and Corr, of Rufus King, III, 381, Bainbridge to R. King, 
Nov. 20, 1800. Bainbridge wrote to King from Constantinople as fol¬ 
lows: “I was obliged by an arbitrary demand from the Dey of Algiers 
to carry his ambassador and presents to the Grand Signor at Con¬ 
stantinople. There was no alternative but war with that Regency.” 
See also. Am, State Pap., For. Rel., II, 363, 364, O’Brien to Bain¬ 
bridge, Oct. 9, 1800. 

“ Allen, Our Navy and the Barhary Corsairs, pp. 76-87, contains 
an interesting documented accoimt of the voyage of the “George 
Washing^ton.” 

State Papers and Publick Documents of the U. 8., IV, 336. For a 
picturesque statement made by Baton concerning this voyage, see 
Prentiss, Life of Wm. Eaton, p, 190. “History shall tell,” wrote 
Baton, “that the United States first volunteered a ship of war, equipt. 
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In the meantime peace with Tripoli was with difficulty 
maintained. The Pasha at first refused to receive Consul 
Cathcart, who arrived at his post on April 5, 1799. The 
reason which the potentate gave for this action was that 
he had not received as a present the brig ‘‘Sophia” and 
various articles which he said O’Brien had promised him.^® 
When Cathcart finally obtained an interview, the Pasha 
bitterly denounced O’Brien not only because of the pres¬ 
ents but on account of a report which he said O’Brien 
had circulated to the effect that Tripoli was dependent 
upon Algiers. The Tripolitan corsairs had orders to cap¬ 
ture the American, continued the Pasha, and if they could 
lay hands on him, he would be put to death.So menacing 
was the Pasha’s tone that Cathcart made a number of 
concessions. He promised ten thousand dollars in lieu of 
stores which had not been delivered; eight thousand as a 
substitute for the “Sophia”; a consular present valued 
at four thousand dollars; and fifteen hundred for other 
items.^® Soon thereafter Yusuf wrote the President a 
friendly letter, accepting these terms on condition that 
Tripoli should in the future receive the same treatment 
from the United States as did Algiers and Tunis.^^ 

The period of tranquillity which followed this trans¬ 
action was of brief duration. The Pasha claimed that the 
United States showed greater attachment to Algiers and 
Tunis than to Tripoli. To Cathcart he questioned the 
genuineness of American friendship. He would not have 
done so, he said, if the evidences of that friendship had 
consisted of more than compliments. These, he observed, 
were of very little value, “and ... the heads of the Barbary 
States knew their friends by the value of the presents 

a carrier for a pirate . . . Nothing but blood can blot the impression 

out . . . Will nothing rouse my country?” 

“ Cathcart, Tripoli, pp. 2, 3. “ Ibid., p. 9, 10. Ibxd,, PP* 

Despatches, Tunis, I, Yusuf Karamanli to President of the U. b. 

AprU 16, 1799. 
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they received from them.” He would be more inclined to 
rely upon American sincerity if the government would 
give him a cruiser or a brig of war as it had done to the 
Dey of Algiers.22 ip^e attempts of Cathcart to relieve the 
tension were unavailing. In fact, the displeasure of the 
Pasha increased as a result of news that the Bey of Tunis 
had received some splendid presents from the United 
States.^® Cathcart was told to write to the United States 
government regarding the ^^indifference which it had 
shown the Pasha. The latter was ‘'amazingly hurt” by 
that government’s attitude towards him, and he would 
not be satisfied “until he received some further marks of 
the President’s esteem more substantial than mere com- 
pliments.”^^ He himself wrote a letter to the President, 
stating that “if only flattering weeds are meant without 
performance, every one will act as he finds convenient.”^® 
To Cathcart he declared that if satisfaction were not ren¬ 
dered him, he would “declare war, in form, against the 
United States.” “Let them know,” he said, “that the 
French, English, and Spaniards, have always sent me 
presents to preserve their peace; and if they [the United 
States] do not do the same, I will order my cruisers to 
bring their vessels in whenever they can find them.”*® 

These gestures were continued in spite of a treaty pro¬ 
vision to the effect that matters in dispute between the 
United States and Tripoli should be submitted to the Dey 
of Algiers for arbitration.^^ On September 25, 1800, an 
American brig, “Catherine,” wrs captured by the Tripoli¬ 
tans and held for almost a month.On the day after it 

’“Am. £ftat 0 Pap., For. Rel., II, 350, Cathcart to the Sec. of State, 
April 18, 1800. p. 351, Cathcart to Sec. of State, May 12, 1800. 

** Ibid. “ Goldsborough, U. 8. Naval Chronicle, p. 188. 

* Conversation between Cathcart and Pasha, quoted in Golds- 
borough, p. 189. "Am. State Pap., For. Rel., II, 356. 

“ Cathcart, Tripoli, pp. 182, 183, Cathcart to Charles Lee, Oct. 16, 
1800. 
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was released Cathcart had an interview with Yusuf, who 
insisted that within six months he must have ‘‘a sum of 
money” from the United States.^® In February the situa¬ 
tion became even more critical. The Pasha called Cathcart 
before him®^ and vowed that he would declare war if the 
existing treaty was not modified to his liking. He would 
have no interference on the part of Algiers or any other 
nation. Furthermore, the United States must pay him 
$260,000 for the new treaty and an annual tribute of 
twenty thousand dollars.®^ Eventually Cathcart purchased 
a promise that war would not be declared until he had 
heard from his superior oflScers. Two days later, however, 
the Pasha announced that he had changed his mind and 
that he would not be bound by the agreement.®^ Cathcart 
soon thereafter abandoned hope of an accommodation and 
urged his fellow consuls in the Mediterranean regions to 
hold American ships in port unless a convoy could be 
provided for them.^® 

Hamuda Pasha and his ofiicers also complained of treat¬ 
ment accorded them by the United States. The Bey was 
displeased that supplies stipulated in the treaty had not 
arrived.®^ Nor would these alone bring complete satis¬ 
faction; he must have a present of jewels and a cruiser 
of eighteen or twenty guns.^® A number of prominent 
officials in the regency urged Eaton to give them presents, 
such as firearms, jewelry, and expensive cloths.®® In July, 

^Am, State Pap,, For. Eel, II, 366, Cathcart to Sec. of State, 
Jan. 4, 1801. " Feb. 9, 1801. 

Cathcart, Tripoli, pp. 264-68, Cathcart to Eaton and O’Brien, 

Feb. 20, 1801. ^ ^ 

“ Despatches, Gibraltar, II, Cathcart to other U. S. consuls through¬ 
out Mediterranean countries, Feb. 2, 1801. 

In this letter Cathcart predicted that within sixty days the 

Pasha would declare war against the United States. 

^ Despatches, Tunis, I. Eaton to Sec. of State, April 30, 1T99. 

Timothy Pickering Papers, XIII, 64, Pickering to Eaton, Jan. 11, 
1800. “Neither was stipulated or expected by the United States, 
wrote Pickering. ” Prentiss, op. cit., pp. 83-88. 
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1799, the Bey delivered an ultimatum to the effect that 
unless his proposals were accepted he would make war 
on the United States, beginning in January of the follow¬ 
ing year.®^ Eaton’s suggestion that a sum of money be 
substituted for the promised supplies was refused.®® 

In October a Dr. Shaw®® was sent from Tunis to England 
and America to secure information about the proposed 
regalia. This temporarily mollified the Bey. Eaton next 
silenced the complaints of the Sapitapa, or Keeper of 
the Seals, by pointing out the advantage of employing 
American vessels as carriers. The result was that the 
Bey extended the period allotted by the recent ultimatum.^® 
Still better relations were established in March, 1800, 
after Hamuda received a letter from President Adams. It 
contained a promise that the presents of maritime sup¬ 
plies and jewels would be provided as quickly as possible. 
The contents of the communication delighted the Bey, who, 
to quote the words of Eaton, ‘‘seemed flattered; thanked 
God; and hoped the safe arrival of the ship.”^® The “Hero” 
arrived in April with a portion of the stores agreed upon 
when peace was made, and the treaty seemed definitely 
saved. 

Eaton’s respite was brief. During the summer of 1800 
the Bey received great concessions from Spain, Denmark, 
Sicily, and Sweden. This development seems to have caused 
him to regard peace with the United States as of little 
value. In the latter part of the year an American vessel, 
the “Anna Maria,” arrived at Tunis with additional sup¬ 
plies. The Bey was disappointed because some of the plank 

" Ibid,, pp. 103-7. 

^ Ibid., pp. 114-16. The 'Bey said that he was “not a merchant; he 
knew nothing of the value of the regalia . . . and he should neither 
abate nor commute.” “ Of the “Sophia.” 

“Prentiss, op, cit,, pp. 117-19, Eaton to Sec. of State, Dec. 6 , 1799. 
The Sapitapa traded extensively with Spain. 

pp. 131 ^ 132, text of the letter, dated Jan. 16, 1799. 

Ibid,, pp. 136, 136, Eaton to Sec. of State, March 31, 1800. 
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and oars were shorter than he had expected and because 
other articles which he had ordered were not on board.*® 
Eaton was of the opinion that the Bey was ‘‘dissatisfied 
that anything [had] come forward.” “If this opinion re¬ 
quires evidence,” he wrote, “I consider it sufficient to state 
that the United States are the only nation which have, at 
this moment, a rich and unguarded commerce in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and that the Barbary regencies are pirates.”** 
While the “Anna Maria” was at Tunis the Sapitapa requi¬ 
sitioned it to carry a cargo to Marseilles. Eaton complied 
only after the minister agreed to pay a freight of four 
thousand dollars. When the Sapitapa later insisted that 
the vessel be sent to London, Eaton found it necessary 
to purchase the cargo and at his own risk send it to Mar¬ 
seilles. The owners then claimed that they had suffered 
losses on account of delays resulting from this bargaining 
and demanded indemnity from the United States govern¬ 
ment.*® 

To Rufus King, United States minister in London, was 
assigned the task of obtaining jewels and other valuable 
articles for the Bey.*® These were to consist, for the most 
part, of richly ornamented weapons and cloths of the 
finest quality.*’’ There was a considerable delay in finding 

“ Am. State Pap., For. Bel., II, 366, Eaton to Sec. of State, Dec. 8, 
IgOO. ** Ibid., also II, 368. 

" Allen, op. city pp. 71, 72, citing Am. State Pap., Claims, pp. 300, 

322, 337-41; Felton, Life of Wm. Eaton, p. 237. 

^ Life and Corr. of Ruftt^ King, III> 337, 338, King to Faton, 

Nov. 24, 1800. Ill, 366, King to Eaton, Dec. 28, 1800. 

Ibid., 247, King to Sec. of State, May 25, 1800. The list comprised 

the following articles; 

“Note of articles expected as a present from the United States 

of America to the Bey of Tunis, on the ratification of Peace 

between the two Powers. 

For the Bey: 

1 Fusee, 6 feet long, mounted with gold, set with diamonds. 

4 set with gold mounting, ordinary length. 

1 pr. of Pistols mounted with gold, set with diamonds. 
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firms to fill the order,^® but alarming reports from Tunis 
caused King to act with greater dispatch. In April, 1801, 
some of the presents were forwarded to Eaton, and others 
were in preparation. King estimated the cost of all the 

articles at seven thousand pounds.^® 

The unsettled conditions of American affairs in Bar¬ 
bary, together with the fact that the United States had a 
rapidly growing commerce in the Mediterranean,®® caused 
the American consuls to advocate a more vigorous policy. 
Cathcart urged that two frigates be sent to Tunis when 
the jewels were delivered. “This,” he assured the Secretary 

4 pr. of Pistols mounted with gold. 

1 poniard, enamelled, set with diamonds. 

1 diamond Ring. 

1 gold repeating watch, with diamonds, chain the same. 

1 gold snuff-box, set with diamonds. 

6 pieces of brocade of gold. 

30 pieces superfine cloth of different colours. 

6 pieces Satin, different colours. 

The Bey’s son: 

1 gold mounted fusee. 

1 do pr. pistols. 

1 do watch with diamonds.” 

" Ibid,, 438, 439, King to Sec. of State, April 26, 1800. Rundel and 
Bridges prepared the jewelry; the cloths were supplied by Maw- 
hood and Co. 

^ Ibid,, III, King to Sec. of State, Jan. 17, 1801; III, 438, King to 
Sec. of State, April 26, 1801. 

^ Deapatchea, Algiers, I, I. Gabriels to Sec. of State, Jan. 29, 1794. 
In this communication Gabriels wrote that the trade of the U. S. 
in the Mediterranean was then (1794) “of little consequence” but 
added that it might become “very important.” In September of the 
same year Humphreys reported (Despatches, Portugal, IV, Hum¬ 
phreys to Sec. of State Sept. 3, 1794) that not less than ten American 
vessels bound for Malaga had recently arrived at Gibraltar, and 
that more were expected. James Simpson (Despatches, Gibraltar, I, 
Simpson to Sec. of State, June 7, 1796) wrote that the number of 
American vessels in the Mediterranean was rapidly increasing. The 
following May (Ibid., II, Simpson to Sec. of State, May 14, 1797) 
he reported that twelve or fourteen American vessels were then at 
Malaga. In the Spring of 1799 eighty American ships are supposed 
(Allen, Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs, p. 69) to have entered 

me Mediterranean. 
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of State, ‘Vould work upon the Bey like electricity*”®^ 
In April, 1799, Eaton wrote that no permanent peace 
could be established with Barbary without “gold or cannon 
balls,”®^ and before the close of the following year he 
expressed a conviction that war alone could make the 
United States respected at Algiers.®® With regard to the 
Bey’s demands for jewels he wrote that unless something 
were done to relieve the tension he would soon be compelled 
to make his “monthly report of American slaves.”®^ In De¬ 
cember, 1800, O’Brien informed Cathcart and Eaton that 
within the preceding six months he had written at least 
one hundred letters on the unrest in Barbary and the 
necessity for decisive action.®® 

That the Americans would not find the barbarians in¬ 
vincible in the event that force were used against them 
seemed to be indicated by some Portuguese operations 
at Tripoli. In May, 1799, the crew of a lone Portuguese 
ship of sixty-four guns under the command of Commodore 
Campbell destroyed a Tripolitan cruiser and captured 
the Admiral of the Tripolitan marine. Commodore Camp¬ 
bell then concluded a treaty which was as favorable as the 
one Great Britain possessed with Tripoli.®® The admin¬ 
istration found this circumstance “encouraging” and 
“a happy demonstration of a mode of treatment of the 
Barbary Powers which all the maritime Christian nations 
might successfully adopt.”®*^ 

“^Cathcart, Tripoli, p, 67, Cathcart to Pickering, Aug. 16, 1799. 

“ Prentiss, Life of Eaton, p, 87, Eaton to Sec. of State, April 16, 

1799. 

“ Corr. of James L. Cathcart, Eaton to Cathcart, Oct. 21, 1800. 

Prentiss, op. cit., pp. 186, 186, Eaton to Sec. State, Nov. 1, 1800. 

“ Gorr. of J. L. Cathcart, O’Brien to Cathcart and Eaton, Dec. 4, 

1800. “Tripolia,” wrote O’Brien, “should have money or balls. Such 
. . . has been the purport of my letters.” 

“ Cathcart, Tripoli, pp. 64, 66. 

” Timothy Pickering Papers, XIII, 174, 176, Pickering to Eaton, 
Feb. 11, 1800. 
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The hostility existing between the United States and 
France near the close of the century had an important 
bearing upon American relations with Barbary. The ad¬ 
ministration considered it unwise to employ force against 
the Barbary States until peace with France was on a 
firm foundation. In January, 1800, the Secretary of State 
informed Eaton that the United States would probably 
send a naval squadron to the Mediterranean in that event.®® 
Since this force would consist of frigates, smaller ships, 
brigs, and schooners, it would be admirably suited to 
operate along the coast of Barbary. “It would,” wrote 
Pickering, “be suflScient to destroy the corsairs of any 
one, or of all these regencies together.”®® Within less than 
a year after this was written amicable relations were re¬ 
stored between the United States and France.®® 


As a result of the circumstances just described, the 
government at Washington made preparations to despatch 
a naval squadron of four vessels to the disaflfected area. 
The command was given. May 20, 1801, to Commodore 
Richard Dale.®^ The Secretary of State also sent mes¬ 
sages to the American representatives in the Barbary 


regencies and in European countries regarding the expe¬ 
dition which was being put under way.®^ The advantages 
of sending this squadron of observation®® to the Mediter¬ 


ranean were concisely stated by the Secretary of State: 
“The present moment is peculiarly favorable for the ex¬ 
periment, not only as it is a provision against an imme- 


p. 53, Pickering to Eaton, Jan. 11, 1800. Ibid. 

~ J. B. McMaster, Hist, of the People of the U. 8., II, 628. On Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1800, American and French representatives gave their 
approval to a convention whereby points in dispute between the two 

to be settled by subsequent negotiation. 

Goldsborough, op. cit., p, 190. Instructions given to Dale by Sec. 
ofjhe Navy, May 20, 1801. ^ Am. State Pap., For. Rel., II, 347, 348. 

The Pasha’s declaration of war was not known in the U. S. at 
that time. 
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diate danger, but as we are now at peace and amity with 
all the rest of the world, and as the force employed would, 
if at home, be at nearly the same expense, with less ad¬ 
vantage to the marines.”®^ 

Commodore Dale was instructed by the Secretary of 
the Navy to go immediately to Gibraltar and discover 
what the existing situation was with reference to the re¬ 
ported hostilities of the Barbary regencies. If all were 
tranquil, he should proceed to Algiers to deliver presents 
and to inform the Dey that a vessel would soon bring 
stores for at least one year’s annuity due the regency. 
Dale was also to have in keeping $30,000 to use in paying 
the annuity for another year, provided the Dey would 
accept cash in lieu of naval stores. After settling with the 
Dey, Dale should pay a brief visit to Tunis; then proceed 
to Tripoli, see Cathcart, and make a present of $10,000 
to the Pasha if that ruler had “conducted himself peace¬ 
ably towards the United States.” If, on the other hand, 
the Barbary powers had declared war, Dale was to use 
the force at his disposal to punish them.®® At the same 
time that instructions were given to Dale, messages were 
sent to the American consuls in the Barbary states re¬ 
garding the way in which they should cooperate with the 
naval squadron. The President, too, wrote letters to the 
Barbary rulers informing them of the nature of the 
expedition.®® 

The relations just described had clearly shown that 
without a display of force the United States would secure 
no rigid observance of its Barbary treaties. Morocco, to 
be sure, had continued to play its pacific role. The Dey of 
Algiers had been disposed to make relatively few exactions 

^Am. State Pap,, For. Bel., II, Sec. of State to Eaton, May 20, 
1801, 347. 

* See text of instructions in Goldsborough, pp. 190-93. Sec. of Navy, 

S. Smith to Dale, May 20, 1801. 

^ Am, State Pap,, F<yr. Bel., II, 348, 349. 
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in excess of treaty provisions. His arbitrary impressment 
of the “George Washington,” however, had constituted a 
serious offence and had produced a strenuous protest from 
American agents in Barbary. W^ith Tripoli war had be¬ 
come imminent. The Pasha’s demands for an annual tribute 
and for freedom from Algerine interposition had eventu¬ 
ally caused Cathcart to issue a general warning through 
American officials in Mediterranean ports. The Bey of 
Tunis had also threatened to begin hostilities unless he 
received presents which had not been promised when the 
treaty was formed. To the Bey and to the Pasha the 
United States had granted concessions in order to preserve 
the peace. At the same time, however, preparations had 
been made to oppose force with force. The latter measure 
was the most hopeful thus far noted in the Barbary 
diplomacy of the United States. It was an act which ac¬ 
corded well with every sentiment of justice. It was the 
result of mature deliberation extending over many years, 
during which peaceful expedients had resulted in humilia¬ 
tion. Although it did not constitute a declaration of com¬ 
plete independence from an age-old system of extortion, 
it definitely foreshadowed the revolt. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FIRST YEARS OF THE WAR WITH TRIPOLI, 

1801-1802 

The Pasha of Tripoli had in the meantime apparently 
become convinced that he was to receive no satisfactory 
concessions from the United States, for during the month 
of April, 1801, he not only hastened the preparation of 
a stronger naval force but would have little communica¬ 
tion with Consul Cathcart,^ The latter therefore busied 
himself in despatching letters which warned Americans 
throughout the Mediterranean against sailing without 
convoy,^ “I am at this moment in a crisis,” he wrote on 
May 13; ^‘If our flagstalf should be taken down tomor¬ 
row, you will see me in about forty days afterwards. The 
Pasha has it not in his power to keep me unless in jail.”® 
On the following day Yusuf formally declared war in the 
manner indicated above; whereupon Cathcart entrusted 
the oversight of United States affairs to the Danish con¬ 
sul, Nicholas C. Nissen, and departed from Tripoli.^ 

On July 1, Commodore Dale reached Gibraltar. Here 
he found at quarantine two Tripolitan vessels commanded 
by Murad Reis, a notorious pirate. Although this indi¬ 
vidual protested that he was not on a cruise for Ameri¬ 
cans, Dale became convinced that he was, and therefore 
left the “Philadelphia,” Captain Samuel Barron, to pre¬ 
vent the escape of the corsairs.® 

^ CorrTof J. L. Cathcart, Cathcart to Pasha of Tripoli, AprU 26, 
1801. * Cathcart, Tripoli, pp. 298-304i. 

• Corn of J. L. Cathcart, Cathcart to ?, May 13, 1801. 

• Allen, Our Navy and the Barhary Corsairs, p. 91. The naval force 
of Tripoli at the time of Cathcart’s departure consisted of “seven 
sail of vessels carrying 106 guns, fours, sixes, and nines, and 84f0 

men very badly equipt.” 

• Goldsborough, U, 8. Naval Chronicle, pp. 193, 194, 
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After leaving Gibraltar the Commodore proceeded to 
Algiers. Here he found a considerable amount of dissatis¬ 
faction on account of non-payment of annuities. Consul 
O’Brien was certain that the appearance of the American 
frigate at such an opportune time would have a more 
beneficial effect upon the Dey than would the coming of 
a storeship. Curiously enough, however, the consul did 
not think the time propitious for negotiations with the 
Dey for a commutation of naval stores to a money pay¬ 
ment.® The desirability of such a commutation had been 
emphasized by the Secretary of State in his instructions 
to O’Brien,^ and it would seem that, if the Dey had been 
greatly impressed by the arrival of the American flag¬ 
ship, it would have been well to seek immediately a modifi¬ 
cation of the stipulation. It would appear, too, that O’Brien 
had brought little or no pressure to bear on the Dey 
to make good his guarantee that the Pasha would abide 
by the treaty of 1796.® If any extenuation for this 
omission be required, it is to be found in evidence which 
the Dey had already provided that his guarantee was 
worthless. In January, 1801, when Cathcart was sur¬ 
rounded by diflSculties at Tripoli, the Dey wrote to Yusuf 
in the interest of the United States; but inunediately there¬ 
after informed O’Brien that the latter must pay him for 
this service.® In April the Dey despatched a second letter 
yet in May the United States flag at Tripoli came down. 
By July 22 a third letter had proved to be equally value¬ 
less, the reason being, according to the Algerine ministry, 

*Ihid., pp. 194, 196. 

’ Am, State Pap., For. Bel., II, 348, Sec. of State to O’Brien, May 20, 
1801. 

^ Ibid., O’Brien was instructed to impress upon the Dey the fact 
that the United States “expect from his good faith an efficacious 
interposition, according to our treaty with him, for guarantying the 
treaty with the Bashaw of Tripoli.” 

^J>e$patche», Algiers, VI, O’Brien to Wm. Smith, Jan. 10, 1801. 

Ibid., O’Brien to Sec. of State, June 24, 1801. 
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that ‘‘the United States would not aid said letter with 


J9ll 


money/'** 

Proceeding eastward on his tour of inspection, Dale next 
stopped at Tunis. Here he delivered to Eaton a letter in¬ 
forming him of the motives which had actuated the sending 
of a naval squadron into the Mediterranean, and instruct¬ 
ing him to inform the Bey that a vessel was being fitted 
out in America to transport “the regalia due to him,*’^^ 
On the day after Dale’s arrival the “Essex” appeared, 
convoying an American vessel, the “Grand Turk.” Inas¬ 
much as the Bey had been expressing a great deal of dis¬ 
pleasure about the treatment which the United States had 
accorded him, Eaton and Dale anticipated that the 
arrival of these vessels would have a beneficial effect upon 
him.^® That some such influence was sorely needed is evi¬ 
denced by a number of the Bey’s demands. On April 15, he 
had written a letter to the President requisitioning cannon 


to the number of forty twenty-four pounders, and forty 
other pieces.^^ During the following month he had told 
Eaton that if the United States did not settle Tunisian 


claims against them within four months, he would send 
the American consul away from Tunis In June, after 
a fire had destroyed fifty thousand stands of arms be¬ 
longing to him, the Bey proportioned the loss “among 
his friends,” and allotted the providing of ten thousand 
stands to the United States.^® 


^Ibid,, O’Brien to Sec. of State, July 22, 1801. 

State Pap., For. Rel., II, 347, 348, Sec. of State to Eaton, 

May 20, 1801. 

“ Goldsborough, op. cit,, p. 194, Dale to Sec. Navy, July 18, 1801. 
Am. State Pap., For. Bel., II, 368, Bey of Tunis to Pres, of U. S., 
April 16, 1801. For Eaton’s comments on, see Despatches, Tunis, I, 
Eaton to R. King, May 23, 1801. For answer to President, see Am. 
State Pap., For. Bel., II, 3681, Pres, of U. S. to Bey of Tunis, Sept. 9, 
1801 . “76td., Eaton to R. King, June 1, 1801. 

Eaton to Sec. of State, June 28, 1801. 
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The Commodore reached Tripoli July 24, 1801, and, 
in the absence of an American representative in that city, 
communicated with the Pasha through Mr. Nissen, the 
Danish ConsuL^'^ The Pasha wanted to know whether Dale 
desired peace or war, to which the Commodore replied that 
his “intentions in the first instance were friendly; but the 
act of his excellency in declaring war against the United 
States had put that disposition out of [his] power.” He 
would, therefore, capture the Pasha’s vessels and subjects 
at every opportunity. He wished to learn, however, on 
what grounds the Pasha had gone to war and on what 
principles he expected to make peace. The Pasha s answer 
he promised to communicate to the government of the 
United States for its consideration inasmuch as he him¬ 
self did not have the authority to make peace.^® To this 
the Pasha replied that his objections had been to the 
provisions of the old treaty which related to the Dey of 
Algiers. The subsequent negotiations of necessity accom¬ 
plished little. Dale captured a number of the Pasha’s sub¬ 
jects, and succeeded in exchanging them for six Ameri¬ 
cans who had been imprisoned in Tripoli. In the mean¬ 
time his provisions were running low and sickness was 
quite prevalent on board; consequently he soon lifted the 
blockade and returned to Gibraltar.^® Throughout the 
remainder of the year little was accomplished by his squad¬ 
ron beyond blockading the two Tripolitan vessels at 
Gibraltar and providing convoy for merchantmen.^® 

The outstanding American achievement in the Mediter¬ 
ranean during the first year of the war was the capture 
of a Tripolitan polacca by Lieutenant Andrew Sterrett 

” PauUin, Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, 

p. 60. 

^ State Papers and Public Documents (ed. T. B, Wait), IV, 383, 
384, Dale to Sec. of Navy, Aug. 18, 1801. 

^ ** Allen, op. cit., pp. 96-99. 
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and crew of the schooner “Enterprise.” A bitterly- 
contested three hour engagement on August 1 preceded 
the capture. The opposing forces were evenly matched 
but the skillful maneuvering of the “Enterprise” prevented 
the pirates from boarding her, and enabled her gunners 
to deliver broadsides which the enemy could not withstand. 
The polacca was captured; most of her equipment was 
thrown overboard; then in her battered condition she was 
permitted to limp back to Tripoli. Arriving there her 
commander had showered upon him many indignities, not 
least among which was a bastinadoing.^^ 

On the day that Sterrett won his brilliant victory, Wil¬ 
liam Eaton wrote that he had, upon his own responsibility, 
declared Tripoli to be in a state of blockade. He wished, 
therefore, to secure the Commodore’s approval of this 
measure, which was creating a furor in Tunis.^^ To this 
Commodore Dale replied that he heartily approved of 
Eaton’s action then when he subsequently visited Tunis, 
instructed him “to keep up the colour of a blockade.” 
How Eaton fulfilled his instructions he tells us in the 
following words: “I kept the enemy three months in a 
state of blockade when we had not a ship of war within 
three hundred leagues from his port; his chief commerce 
and whole supplies of provisions depending on Tunis, and 

my passports being still withheld.”** 

While Eaton was thus maintaining his “paper block¬ 
ade,” he and Cathcart were planning a revolutionary 
stroke of great proportions. It comprehended, in brief, 
the employment of the ruling Pasha’s brother, Hamet 
Karamanli, to secure three objects: (1) The Commo¬ 
dore’s ship would be used to convey Hamet to Constanti¬ 
nople where he would secure recognition from the Sultan 

“ J6id., pp. 96, 96. ^Despatches, Tunis, I, Aug. 1, 1801. 

“ Ibid ’., Dale to Eaton, Aug. 28, 1801. 

**Ibid., Eaton to Speaker of House of Representatives, U. 
Congress, Feb. 29, 1804. 
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as the lawful ruler of Tripoli; and, in the meantime, 
United States agents accompanying him would conclude 
a treaty with Turkey. (2) The American Mediterranean 
squadron would then support Hamet’s military opera¬ 
tions in Tripoli by attacking his brother from the sea, 
and, as a result of these combined efforts, the usurper 
would be dethroned. (3) Hamet would in the meantime 
have become so obligated to the United States by virtue 
of these services that a protection of American interests 
throughout his dominions would be made permanently 

secure.^® 

After Eaton had outlined this plan to the Secretary of 
State, he went to Naples and there obtained permission 
from the King of Sardinia for the United States to obtain 
supplies at Sardinian ports; then in February, 1802, he 
returned to Tunis upon receipt of news that Hamet was 
on the verge of accepting an offer to assume the governor¬ 
ship of the province of Derne. Such a move on Hamet’s 
part, thought Eaton, would seal the exile’s fate, for he 
would probably be murdered soon after returning to 
Tripolitan territory. Again at Tunis, Eaton explained 
this apprehension to Hamet, who finally agreed to refuse 
his brother’s offer and to await developments at Malta. 
Eaton in the meantime had secured the cooperation of 
the chief minister of Tunis by promising him ten thousand 
dollars in the event of success in accomplishing a revolu¬ 
tion at Tripoli. To Cathcart Eaton wrote that if the plan 
succeeded, Yusuf would have to pay the Sapitapa, and 
the United States would “gain a million”; if it failed, there 
would be no loss “on either side.”^® 

^Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Thos. Appleton, June 2, 1801; 
Am. State Pap., For. Rel, II, 699 Cathcart to Sec. of State July 2, 
1801; Ibid., Eaton to Sec. of State, Sept. 6, 1801. 

^Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton to Cathcart, March 28, 1802; Ibid., 
Cathcart to Eaton, April 10, 1802. In the latter communication Cath¬ 
cart the originator of the plan, outlined above, suggested to Eaton 
means of strengthening Hamet’s morale and of securing protection 
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In the spring of 1802 steps were taken by the United 
States government to carry on the war with greater vigor 
than that which had marked the operations of the preced- 
ing year. Since the term for which the men under Dale’s 
command had enlisted would soon expire, a relief squadron 
was formed and sent to the Mediterranean under the com¬ 
mand of Commodore Richard V. Morris.^^ The Commo¬ 
dore’s first instructions were issued on February 18 and 
March 20. They directed him to wage war against Tripoli; 
to respect the rights of other nations; to send prizes to 
the United States; to exchange prisoners if possible; to 
aid Americans who might be in need; and to make what¬ 
ever distribution and disposition of his forces he might 
think necessary. Later instructions, dated April 20, but 
not reaching the Mediterranean until July, stated that 
the President thought the time favorable to open peace 
negotiations with the Pasha. Morris was at this time 
directed to cooperate with Cathcart, who had been 
given authority to conclude a treaty of peace; by 
August 28, however, such cooperation was made merely 
optional.^® To Cathcart the Secretary of State wrote, on 
April 18, that it was desirable to have the first overtures 

of American interests. Eaton should impress upon Hamet the neces¬ 
sity of completely extirpating the reigning family of the Karamanli 
branch. Moreover, special emphasis was to be placed upon the idea 
that Hamet was predestined to be “the deliverer of his country.” 
“Explain to him,” wrote Cathcart, “the improbability of a nation 
so remote from Tripoli as America is sending a naval force to espouse 
his cause unless influenced by an omnipotent decree, no doubt by 

the intercession of the Great Prophet.” 

Goldsborough, op. cit*, pp. 200, 201; PauUin, op. cit,, pp. 62, 6S; 
Allen, op. cit,, pp. 106, 106. The command was offered to Commodore 
Thomas Truxton but he declined; therefore, Morris was placed in 
command. The new squadron consisted of six vessels the first of which 
saUed from the United States on February 8; the last, September 18, 
1802. They were, in order of sailing, the “Chesapeake,” ‘ Enter¬ 
prise,” “Constitution,” “Adams,” “New York,” and “John Adams. 

* Morris, Defence of Commodore Morris, pp. 16-17, 33, 34. Text of 

instructions are here quoted. 
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come from the Pasha, and that for such an event the 
consul should allow to elapse a reasonable amount of 
time. If the Pasha did not then voluntarily make over¬ 
tures, Cathcart should seek to open negotiations. All ex¬ 
pectations on the Pasha’s part of obtaining “the smallest 
contribution ... as the price of peace,” the consul should 

proceed to stifle.^® 

Before all of Morris’s relief squadron reached the Medi¬ 
terranean certain circumstances indicated that in Tripoli 
the war was not popular. In December, 1801, Eaton re¬ 
ported that he had learned from the Danish Commodore 
that the Tripolitans were eager for peace and for “the 
restoration of their rightful sovereign, who is a mild man 
of peaceful disposition.”^® In January the Algerine min¬ 
istry proposed to Consul O’Brien that inasmuch as a 
Tripolitan envoy was then at Algiers the time was 
auspicious to establish peace through Algerine mediation. 
These advisers informed O’Brien, however, that the pro¬ 
posed negotiations would of necessity involve some ex¬ 
pense on the part of the United States. The consul replied 
that his government had “had sufficient of the bad faith 
of Tripoli,” and would pay nothing for a treaty of peace.®^ 
In March it was reported that there was a shortage of 
provisions in Tripoli; that storms had wrecked a number 
of Tripolitan vessels; that many Arabs within the Pasha’s 
dominions had rebelled; and that the chief admiral had 

^Despatches to Consuls, Instructions, I, 127-31, Madison to Cath¬ 
cart, April 18, 1802; Ibid,, I, 137, Madison to Cathcart, May 10, 1802. 
In this second letter Madison wrote that “However able this country 
may be to carry on the war with effect, the expense and trouble of it, 
and the increased risk whilst at war with one of the Barbary powers, 
of getting into war with the others, are with the President just motives 
of solicitude for the success of your negotiation.” 

Am. State Pap., For. Rel., II, 463, Eaton to Sec. of State, Dec. 13, 
1801. 

^Despatches, Algiers, VI, O’Brien to Sec. of State, Feb. 1, 1802. 

O’Brien reported the' above overtures to have been made on Jan¬ 
uary 20. 
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d6S6rted his ships*®^ Similar despatches were sent from 
Barbary during the succeeding months.®® In May the chief 
minister of the Bey of Tunis approached Eaton with a 
proposal for Tunisian mediation. Like the Algerine offer 
it was accompanied with a request for money, to grant 
which Eaton considered as inadmissible. The minister as¬ 
sured him that there could be nothing dishonorable about 
giving a present to the government of Tripoli, particu¬ 
larly since it could ‘‘not subsist without the generosity of 
. . . friends.” Eaton’s answer was that the Pasha had by 
his actions forfeited his right to American friendship; 
the matter was at this point permitted to drop.®^ 

On May 25 Commodore Morris arrived at Gibraltar, 
and there he found it expedient to remain until late in 
August. This action was dictated by a number of circum¬ 
stances; the necessity for refitting the flagship, “Chesa¬ 
peake” ; delay in receiving expected instructions; the need 
of one or more vessels to blockade a Tripolitan cruiser 
at Gibraltar;®® and the menacing utterances of the Em¬ 
peror of Morocco. The last-named item occasioned con¬ 
siderable alarm although Muley Soliman did not, in Janu¬ 
ary, 1801, have a single vessel of war afloat. At that time, 
however, two frigates were under construction at one of 
the Moroccan ports.®® 

Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to N. C. Nissen, March 16, 1802. 
The ships referred to above were those blockaded at Tripoli. Murad 
Reis and the men under his command abandoned their vessels and 
returned to Tripoli as best they could. 

^Am, State Pap,, For. ReL, II, 462, Nissen to Cathcart, April 30 

and May 10, 1802. 

** Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton to Madison, May 26,1802; Despatches, 
Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Madison, July 4, 1802; Ibid., Nissen to Cath¬ 
cart, July 8, 1802. 

Morris speaks of only one Tripolitan vessel at Gibraltar; what 

had become of the other is not clear. 

* Despatches, Tangier, I, Simpson to Sec. of State, Jan. 8, 1801. 
Simpson wrote that “at Salle two frigates of about 20 guns are 
building and may probably be launched next spring.” The consul also 
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The dissatisfaction of the Emperor was primarily due 
to the war with Tripoli, which prevented his sending grain 
to the people of that State. In February, 1802, a Tripoli¬ 
tan ambassador requested permission to send wheat to 
Tripoli, and received a favorable reply. The ambassador 
also sought aid in securing the release of the vessel block¬ 
aded at Gibraltar, and again received an affirmative 
answer, the Emperor consenting “to give a crew and pro¬ 
visions for that purpose.”®^ The matter was thereupon 
referred to Commodore Dale who refused to grant pass¬ 
ports in either case.®® Morris pursued the same course 
of action, justifying it to Consul Simpson on the ground 
that it would be absurd to maintain a blockade if vessels 
were permitted to take supplies into the blockaded area. 
Although Simpson thought the withholding of passports 
in the case of Morocco unwise, he found the Commodore 
impervious to his arguments.®® 

As a result of the uncompromising attitude of Dale and 
Morris the Emperor declared war upon the United States. 
Simpson received the news on June 22, and three days 
later he crossed over to Gibraltar. A general warning was 
issued to merchantmen bound for the Mediterranean to 
sail to Cadiz and there to await convoy.^® 

This precautionary step had hardly been taken when 
word was received from the Emperor that Simpson would 
be permitted to return to Tangier for a period of six 
months during which time there might be effected a settle- 


mentions “an old half-galley to carry two bow guns and fifty men . . . 

Tms is all the navy.” ^ Ibid., Simpson to Sec. of State, Feb. 20, 1802. 

Ibid., Simpson to Sec. of State, March 19, 1802; Morris, op. cit., 

PP. 22, 23, Sec. of Navy to Morris, April 13, 1802. In this letter 

the Secretary expressed great approval of Dale’s action, and urged 

orris to employ “precautionary vigilance with respect to the 
■Kmperor’s movements.” 

Morns, op. cit., pp. 30, 31, Morris to Simpson, June 19, 1802; 

wpafcfeej, Tangier, I, Simpson to Sec. of SUte, June 26. 

Ihxd., pp. 32, 33. 
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ment of points in dispute.^^ The consul returned to his 
post; and soon thereafter received from the Secretary of 
State a letter informing him that the President had de¬ 
cided to send the Emperor a present of one hundred gun 
carriages, for which the latter had at various times ex¬ 
pressed a desire.^^ Simpson communicated this information 
by special messenger to the ruler, who soon thereafter 
appeared somewhat mollified; consequently on August 16 
Morris received word from Simpson that peace had been 
restored.^® The following day he left one frigate, the 
“Adams,” at Gibraltar and spent the remainder of the 
year in providing convoy and in having the “Chesapeake” 
repaired. He appears to have made no attempt to blockade 
Tripoli, and, on account of there having been an abundant 
harvest there, he authorized Simpson to issue passports 
to the Emperor’s grain vessels.^^ 

Throughout the entire period of the war Americans 
had carried on an extensive Mediterranean trade. In July, 
1801, Cathcart wrote that “Many of our merchants and 
captains dispute the consul’s authority to detain their 
vessels in port notwithstanding the national consequences 
of their capture being fully explained to them.”^® Many 
other letters of a similar character represented the volume 

State Pap,, For, Reh, II, 466, Simpson to Sec. of State, 
July 3, 1802. 

^ Despatchos to Consuls, Instructions, I, 132, Sec. of State to Simp¬ 
son, April 20, 1802. In another letter (Ibid,), March 26, 1803, Madison 
wrote to Simpson that the hostile attitude of the Emperor had pre¬ 
vented the forwarding of the gun carriages. If the Emperor continued 
to request them, Simpson should secure them in Europe “or offer 

cash or other convenient articles in lieu of them.” 

" Morris, op, cit„ pp. 36, 37, Simpson to Morris, Aug. 16, 1802. 

** Ibid,, p. 40, Morris to Sec. of Navy, Oct. 15, 1802. Morris wrote 
as foUows: “Knowing the immense injury the commerce of the United 
States would receive from a war with Morocco, I have authorized 
Captain Murray to instruct Mr. Simpson ... to grant passpor 

to vessels bound to Tripoli laden with wheat.” - C 4 . 

^Am. State Pap,, For, Ret, II, 461, Cathcart to Sec. of State, 

July 21, 1801; Ibid,, Cathcart to Sec. of State, July 15, 1801. 
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of trade as being quite large, and requested that the execu¬ 
tive take steps to restrict it so long as the blockade of 
Tripoli remained ineffective. “I am exceedingly distressed,” 
wrote Cathcart in November, “lest some of the Tripolines 
put to sea, as Mr. Eaton informs me that the enemy’s 
coast is abandoned by our ships of war and that the 
whole squadron has proceeded to Gibraltar.”^® At Leghorn 
Cathcart in a single day observed twenty-four American 
vessels, two-thirds of which were unarmed.^^ Eaton re¬ 
ported that the Mediterranean was covered with American 
adventurers who would “neither have regard to their own 
safety nor the general interest of the United States . . . 
one single merchantman’s crew, in chains at Tripoli, would 
be of incalculable prejudice to the affairs of the United 
States in that regency.”^® 

Under such circumstances it was not strange that the 
Tripolitans succeeded in capturing an American mer¬ 
chantman and its crew of nine men. The vessel in question 
was the brig “Franklin,” Captain Andrew Morris, seized 
off Cape Palos on June 17.^® It was taken to Algiers by 
its captors, who presented to the Dey some Christian and 
negro slaves as presents. The Dey gave the Tripolitan 
captain a lecture regarding the Pasha’s failure to re¬ 
main at peace with the United States but about the same 
time ordered a cargo of wheat to be sent to Tripoli.®® 
O’Brien requested the aid of the Algerine ministry in se¬ 
curing the release of the brig and her crew but received 

/^Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Dale, Sept. 7, 1801; Ibid., 

Cathcart to Dale, Dec. 28, 1801; Ibid., Cathcart to Madison, Nov. 6. 
1801. 

Cathcart to Madison, July 4, 1802. Reference is to “last 

year.** 

> Eaton to Sec. of State, Feb. 3, 

^Detpatches, Tripoli, II, Capt. A. Morris to Cathcart, July 22, 1802. 

TK VI, O’Brien to Sec. of State, Feb. 1, 1802. 

e Franklin” arrived at Algiers on January 19, 1802. 
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slight encouragement. He then appealed to the Dey who 
offered to pay the Tripolitan commander five thousand 
dollars as a ransom for the prisoners. The officer replied 
that he had strict instructions to return all prisoners to 
Tripoli; whereupon the Dey announced that the “Frank¬ 
lin” and her crew must be removed from Algiers.®^ On 
July 9, Eaton wrote that on the preceding day the brig 
and her cargo had been auctioned off at Tunis but that 
the master and crew were “destined for Tripoli.”®^ There 
they arrived July 19, and according to Captain Morris’s 
account, entered the harbor “in view of a Swedish and 
American frigate, who never made the least effort to 
obstruct our progress when it was certainly in their power 
to capture or run the pirate on shore before it was possible 
for them to be protected from their batteries ... this trans¬ 
action was in open day in sight of thousands amongst 
which the consuls of different nations can testify.”®® Five 
of the prisoners, who were not Americans, were soon re¬ 
leased, the remainder being held until October. They were 
then liberated as a result of Algerine intervention, which 
cost the United States sixty-five hundred dollars.®^ 

In the meantime trouble was brewing in Tunis. The 
soothing effect which a present of jewels and cloths had 


^Ibid., O’Brien to Madison, June 26, and 29, 1802. 

'^Despatches, Tunis, I, Circular issued by Eaton, July 9, 1802; 
Ihid., Eaton to Sec. of State, Aug. 6, 1802. Eaton in the latter com¬ 
munication reported the Bey as having indulged in sarcastic remarks 
over the capture of the brig: ‘“You keep,’ said the Bey to Eaton, 
‘a very close blockade before Tripoli—your frigates appear to be 
very vigilant—But supposing you were to undertake to blockade a 
thousand miles of seacoast how many such vigilant frigates would 

Despatches, Tripoli, II, Capt. Morris to Cathcart, July 22, 1802. 

« Despatches, Algiers, VI, O’Brien to Sec. of State, Oct. H. 1802; 
Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Madison, Jan. 26, 1803. Cathcart 
here wrote that the above sum was charged on O’Briens accoun 
and that its payment was not compatible with the Dey’s aUegation 
that he had given the prisoners to the United States as a present. 
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wrought upon the Bey early in the year®® had soon worn 
off, and throughout the summer and autumn he clamored 
for a frigate. “Yesterday,” wrote Eaton in August, “I 
was called to the palace. The minister formally demanded 
of me a frigate of 36 guns. It need not be thought strange 
to see me in America this winter. I can neither yield to 
nor get rid of the demand.”®® The consul had frequent 
clashes with Tunisian officials regarding the blockade 
of Tripoli; and the chief minister repeatedly informed 
him that the Bey wanted a consul who was “more friendly 
to the Barbary interests.”®^ So disagreeable and appar¬ 
ently futile did Eaton’s task become that in December he 
wrote to Madison, cannot serve another summer m this 
station.^*^^ 

From Algiers, too, came loud complaints with respect 
to a United States consul and to the payment of annuities. 
In April, 1802, Cathcart was appointed Consul-General 
at Algiers to succeed O’Brien;®® then a few weeks later 
was authorized to expend a maximum sum of four thousand 
dollars in providing a consular present.®® The Dey, h*ow- 
ever, refused to receive him on the ground that Cathcart’s 

State Pap., For. Rel., II, Jno. Gavino, U. S. Consul at 

Gibraltar, to Sec. of State, Jan. 11, 1802; Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton 

to R. King, March 18, 1802; Despatches, Tripoli, II, Eaton 

to Cathcart, March 28, 1802. In the last cited despatch Eaton wrote 

as follows: “The Regalia given by the Spaniards and Danes are both 

rejected and returned in consequence of the superior quality of the 
American.” 

^Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton to Sec. of State, Aug. 28, 1802. 

"^Despatches, Tripoli, II, Eaton to Cathcart, April 26, 1802. 

^Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton to Madison, Dec. 20, 1802. 

"^Despatches to Ctmsuls, Instructions, I, 131, Madison to Cathcart, 

April 18, 1802. Unlike his predecessor, however, Cathcart was not 

to superintend the activities of the other U. S. consuls in Barbary. 

His salary was fixed at two thousand dollars per year, a smaller sum 
than O Brien had received. 

“ Ibtd., I, 136, 137, Madison to Cathcart, May 10, 1802. “If a present 
be unavoidable,” wrote Madison, “it will be less disagreeable in the 
simple form of cash, than in the troublesome form of jewelry &c.” 
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character was not suitable. In this frame of mind the ruler 
persisted until, in March following, Madison informed 
O’Brien that another consul would be appointed.®^ With 
respect to every proposal made by Morris or O’Brien that 
the annual tribute be paid in cash the Dey was equally 
inflexible.®® He was not in need of money; he wanted mili¬ 
tary and naval stores, and for these he would accept no 
substitutes.®® In January, 1803, he announced that his 
patience was almost exhausted and that since the stipu¬ 
lated supplies had not arrived, he saw no need for O’Brien 
to remain in Algiers or for himself to continue at peace 
with the United States.®^ 

That little headway was being made in bringing Tripoli 
to terms or in lessening pretensions throughout the greater 
part of Barbary is clearly shown by consular despatches 
from all along that coast. In August, 1802, Eaton ex¬ 
pressed a conviction that the American Mediterranean 
operations thus far had produced only “additional enemies 
and national contempt.”®® O’Brien, too, deplored the lack 
of energy displayed in the dealing with Tripoli, “the most 
insignificant of powers,”®® Cathcart was of the opinion 
that unless more action were resorted to the United States 
would lose what little importance they had assumed in 
the estimation of the barbarians.®'^ Letters from Nissen 
indicated that the Pasha’s expectations for Tripolitan 


’^Ibid., I, 167, Madison to O’Brien, March 3, 1803. The communica¬ 
tion ran "in part as follows: “The President in compliance with fte 
usage which admits of the refusal of a consul on grounds peculiar 
to the person, will shortly appoint another for Algiers to succeed 
you >> “ Morris, op. cit., pp. 48 ff. 

•^'Despatches, Algiers, VI, O’Brien to Sec. of State, Nov. 23, 1802 
and Jan. 9, 1803. “ Ibid., O’Brien to Sec. of State, Jan. 18, 1803. 

“ Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton to Sec. of State, Aug. 23, 1802. The 
[Tunisian] minister,” he wrote, “puffs a whistle in my face, and says, 

•We find it « oW ® W® ®®® 


'^^D^'spatches, Algiers, VI, O’Brien to Sec. of State, Sept 1^ 1802. 
" Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Madison, Jan. 26, 1803. 
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success had increased rather than diminished.®® Such hopes 
were founded not only upon ineffective American opera¬ 
tions throughout the Mediterranean; they had a sub¬ 
stantial basis in the fact that Tripoli was again abun¬ 
dantly supplied with provisions, that Hamet had accepted 
the governorship of Derne, that the Pasha had formed a 
favorable treaty with Sweden, and that reports from 
Malta represented the United States as ready to pay large 
sums for a treaty of peace.®® 

What part, it may be inquired, did Europeans play 
in the activities hitherto described? Against the English 
consul at Tripoli, Bryan McDonough, Cathcart, Eaton, 
and Dale brought charges of conduct which had in large 
measure brought on the war. McDonough, it was alleged, 
had sought to induce the Pasha to confiscate certain 
American property, to expel Cathcart, and to secure for 
McDonough the management of United States affairs 
at Tripoli.'^® Rufus King presented the charges to Lord 
Pelham in November, 1801,^^ and received an answer to 
the effect that if the consul was guilty of the misconduct 
with which he was charged, he had acted in an unauthorized 
manner. The minister then assured King that if Mc¬ 
Donough were “likely to continue in his present station, 
the circumstances of the charges against him . . . should 


Nissen to Eaton, Jan. 30, 1803. 

^Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton to Madison, Jan. 2, 1803. “The favor¬ 
able moment is losV’ wrote Eaton. “His [the Pasha’s] success with 

Sweden exalts his pride—^possession of his brother relieves his fear_ 

our relations with the other regencies animate his fortitude—and the 
operations of our force inspire his contempt.” See also. Despatches, 

TrxpoU, II. Eaton to Cathcart, Jan. 18, 1803; Ibid., Nissen to Eaton. 
Jan. 30, 1803. ^ 

Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Sec. of State, June 14, 1801; 
espatches, England, IX, King to Lord Pelham, Nov. 28, 1801. Here 
appears a certificate from Dale; Ibid., Eaton to Major Perkins, Magra, 

ocpt. iij loOl, 

to Lord Pelham, 
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certainly undergo a full investigation, but as he is almost 
immediately to be superseded, such investigation is un¬ 
necessary,”^^ In fairness to McDonough it should be noted 
that O’Brien and the Pasha denied that the Englishman’s 
attitude had been hostile to American interests. The 
charges brought against him were never proved.*^® 

When the first American squadron reached the Medi¬ 
terranean, a struggle between Sweden and Tripoli was in 
progress.^^ Colonel Tornquist, who was in command of the 
Swedish squadron in the Mediterranean, was instructed 
to cooperate with the American forces and to provide con¬ 
voy for American merchantmen."^® Moreover, Cathcart 
received instructions from the Secretary of State to cul¬ 
tivate an understanding with the Swedish oflScers engaged 
in dealing with Tripoli, and, if possible, to make the nego¬ 
tiations of the United States and Sweden go hand in hand. 
Any treaties which might be formed, however, were to be 
kept “unconnected and independent, both in view of the 
Bashaw and of Sweden, as if formed without the least un¬ 
derstanding between the United States and Sweden.”^® 
That Cathcart had been opposed to a policy of cooperation 
with Europeans to end American difficulties with Tripoli is 
shown by his despatches. He had, in 1801, discouraged the 
formation of a coalition on the ground that independent 
action would tend “to establish a national character, which 
we must do without the assistance of any of the powers 
of Europe.”"^^ Other letters which he wrote to Dale and 

IV, 24, 26, Lord Pelham to R. King, Dec. 6, 1801. 

'^Ihid,, 77, 78, R. King to Sec. of State, March 6, 1802; Des^patches, 
Algiers, VI, O’Brien to Sec. of State, Oct. 11, 1802. 

O’Brien to M. Gavino, May 27, 1801. 

'^Despatches, Tunis, I, N. Frumerie, Swedish charg6 d’affaires at 

Tunis, to Eaton, October 14, 1801. 

Despatches, to Consuls, Instructions, I, 127-31, Madison to Cath¬ 
cart, April 18, 1802. ^ . x i ^ 

” Corn of /. L, Cathcart, Cathcart to O’Brien and Eaton, July 1, 

1801. 
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Madison reflect the same spirit and indicate a conviction 
that Sweden would at the first opportunity conclude a 
peace which the United States would regard as humihat- 
ingJ® Eaton, too, was of the opinion that his government 
should rely solely upon American resources in the struggle 
with Tripoli/® Cathcart’s prediction that Sweden would 
soon make peace was fulfilled during the summer, 1802; 
consequently the possibility of employing further coercive 
measures in concert with the United States was definitely 
eliminated.®® 

'^Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Dale, Aug. 10, 1801. 

"^Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton to Messrs. Summert and Brown, 
July 9, 1802. "Allen, op, cit,, p. 111. 


CHAPTER IX 


LAST YEARS OF THE WAR WITH TRIPOLI 

1803-1805 

In February, 1803, Commodore Morris sailed from Malta 
with the intention of attacking Tripoli. He did not reach 
his destination, however, for heavy winds threatened to 
wreck his vessels and prevented an approach to the main¬ 
land. On February 10 he returned to Malta where he re¬ 
mained nine days; then a need of supplies caused him to 
proceed to Gibraltar by way of Tunis and Algiers.^ 

The squadron reached Tunis Bay on February 22. 
Eaton soon came on board and reported to Morris that 
the capture of a Tripolitan vessel, the “Paulina,” by the 
“Enterprise” in January, had precipitated a crisis. A por¬ 
tion of the “Paulina’s” cargo belonged to a Tunisian sub¬ 
ject, and the Bey demanded immediate restitution. In 
order to settle the dispute Morris, accompanied by 
Rodgers and Cathcart, went on shore. The Commodore 
wished to have the case tried at Gibraltar but finally 
agreed to pay the amount demanded in order to avert a 
declaration of war.^ This concession did not end difficulties; 
on the contrary, it paved the way for two additional de¬ 
mands. Eaton had borrowed from the Bey’s commercial 
agent, Hadgi Unis Ben Unis, twenty-two thousand dollars 
to be employed in restoring Hamet Karamanli. The agent 
now represented Eaton as having promised that Morris 
would repay this sum, a statement which Eaton denied. 
The Commodore was nevertheless arrested and was re¬ 
fused permission to return to his squadron until he 

^Morris, Defence of Commodore Morris, p. 31; Goldsborough, Z7. 8, 
Naval Chronicle, pp. 202, 203. 

■Allen, Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs, p. 121; FauUin, 
Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, pp. 65, 66. 
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promised to repay the loan.® Finding the Commodore m 
a yielding mood, the Bey next ordered Eaton out of his 
dominions. Morris took the consul on boards then ap¬ 
pointed Doctor George Davis of the United States Navy 
charge d’affaires at Tunis; and before sailing wrote the 
Bey a letter which abounded in such expressions as “good 
understanding,” “high respect,” and “personal esteem.”^ 

At Algiers additional indignities were in store. When 
the squadron arrived at this port, O’Brien came aboard 
and confirmed the report that Cathcart would not be 
received.® He also announced that the Dey would not 
accept cash in lieu of the annual stores. But what was 
more humiliating was the fact that the Dey refused to 
permit thirty thousand dollars, which had been placed 
in O’Brien’s hands for the proposed commutation, to 
be removed from Algiers. The Commodore, after conclud¬ 
ing he could do nothing to improve the situation, took 
O’Brien on board and sailed away.® 

Soon after reaching Gibraltar Morris released the 
Tripolitan vessel, the “Meshuda,” which had been block¬ 
aded there since the beginning of the war. The Emperor 
had claimed it as his own, and in August, 1802, Madison 
had written to Simpson that it was to be given up if 
proof were provided that it really belonged to the Em¬ 
peror.'^ The release was ill-advised, for soon after the 
“Meshuda” was liberated it was taken to Tripoli. For¬ 
tunately, however, the Americans intercepted it before it 
was delivered to the Pasha, and conveyed it to Malta. 

• Allen, op. cit., p. 122. 

^Despatches, Tripoli, H, Morris to the Bey of Tunis, March 7, 
1803; Ibid,, March 9, 1803, a statement signed by Eaton, assigning 
his property to the United States in order “to hold said Richard 
Morris and James L. Cathcart . , . harmless.” 

^ Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Madison, March 30, 1803. 

Allen, op. cit, p. 122. 

'Despatches, to ConsuU, Instructi<ms, I, 266, 267; Goldsborough, 
op. c%U, p. 207. 
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Upon learning about this later development, Simpson 
wrote as follows: *Tt now appears too clearly the Em¬ 
peror did wish to send this ship to the Tripolines . . . 
We have seen . . . [him] since the commencement of the 
war with Tripoli, do what he could to favor them; all 
nations experience the like conduct from every State in 
Barbary, when they have war with any of the others.”® 
More valuable time was lost before American vessels 
were placed in front of Tripoli, and not until late in May 
did the main squadron® blockade that port. Morris, soon 
after his arrival, launched an attack against a number of 
Tripolitan gunboats and drove them under shelter of the 
shore batteries but the assault appears to have inflicted 
little real damage.^® A few days later the Commodore be¬ 
gan negotiations with the Pasha. He had been authorized, 
as already noted, to treat in concert with Cathcart in case 
he so desired, but he now saw fit to dispense with the latter’s 
services. Standing in need of a mediator, however, he se¬ 
cured the assistance of the Danish consul, N. C. Nissen.^ 
The Commodore went ashore and interviewed the Pasha’s 
minister, Mohammed Dghies, who alleged that Cathcart 
had at one time oifered forty thousand for a truce that 
would last ten months, and annual tribute to the amount 
of twenty thousand dollars, ‘‘which,” said the minister, ‘he 
could not have done without being duly authorized.”^® 
Dghies then proposed to Morris that the United States 
pay Tripoli two hundred thousand dollars in addition 
to the expense of the war. The Commodore countered with 
an offer of five thousand dollars as a consular present and 


^Despatches, Tangier, II, Simpson to Sec. of State, July 9, 1803. 

• Consisting of the “New York,” “John Adams,” and “Enterprise. 

“ Allen, op, ciU, p. 128. « • 

“ Despatches, Tripoli, II, Morris to Cathcart, April 5, 1803. Morns 

wrote that “should the Bey of Tripoli be disposed to treat 

United States, and your aid become necessary, I shall take unm a 

steps to inform you of it.” Cathcart resented this action. Sec, Ibui., 

Cathcart to Madison, May 6, 1803. “ Morris, op. ext., p. 9S. 
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a second gift of ten thousand dollars, the latter to be paid 
at the end of five years in the event that there was in the 
meantime no violation of the treaty. The proposal was 
rejected, and on June 8 the negotiations were brought to 
a close.^® 

On June 26, Morris raised the blockade of Tripoli. For 
taking this action he gave the following reasons: (1) The 
chief Tripolitan vessels had been captured or dispersed 
and those which remained could not easily be reached by 
the larger American vessels. (2) The attitude of Algiers 
and Tunis appeared menacing, as shown by the fact that 
the largest vessels of those states were cruising about to¬ 
gether. Furthermore, the Dey was angry because stores 
which the United States had promised him had failed to 
arrive; while at Tunis a pretext for war might be found 
in the destruction of a number of blockade runners which, 
although clearly not Tunisian, had been so represented. 
(3) The action of the Emperor of Morocco in sending a 
Tripolitan vessel to Tripoli under his own flag was 
far from reassuring with respect to the Emperor’s 
peaceable intentions, (4) Finally, Morris was hopeful of 
borrowing a number of gunboats from the King of the Two 
Sicilies. 

The entire squadron proceeded in a circuitous manner 
to Messina, whither it arrived July 14. The Commodore 
requested the governor of that place to loan the United 
States some of the King’s gunboats but the official refused 
on the ground that he lacked authority. The matter was 
then referred to the King’s chief minister at Naples, Sir 
John Acton, who stated that the request could not at that 
time be complied with because “of the uncertain state in 
which the King of the Two Sicilies stood between France 
and England. ’ ® Fortunately the United States was 
already making preparations to supply in another way the 
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need for smaller craft. In February, 1803, Congress set 
aside ninety-six thousand dollars for the construction 
of four vessels similar to the “Enterprise.”^® 

So low were American fortunes in the Mediterranean 
during the latter portion of Morris’s command that al¬ 
though a new squadron was being fitted out, the executive 
proposed to make most humiliating concessions to Tripoli 
and Tunis. On April 9, 1803, Madison wrote Cathcart a 
letter in which he deplored the passing of a Tripolitan 
crisis which had appeared so favorable to the United 
States. He then stated that Cathcart would not “be tied 
down to a refusal of presents” but should consider him¬ 
self authorized to offer to pay the Pasha twenty thousand 
dollars down “and at the rate afterwards of eight or ten 
thousand dollars a year.” The periodical payments were 
to be made every two years rather than yearly, and the 
agreement relative to them should not, if it could possibly 
be avoided, form a part of the public treatyThis com¬ 
munication also contained instructions with respect to 
Tunis. Cathcart, it should be remarked, having been re¬ 
jected at Algiers was hereby directed to serve as consul 
at Tunis. Madison authorized him to inform the Bey that 
the United States was prepared to make periodical pay¬ 
ments “payable in cash and not to exceed the rate of 
10,000 per annum, to be paid biennially” if possible. The 
consular present, continued the Secretary, should not 

exceed “about 4,000 dollars.”^* 

Fortunately for the United States the arrangement 
proposed in these instructions was never to be effected. 
In August Morris sent the “Adams” with Cathcart on 
board to Tunis.^® Early in September the newly appointed 
consul had a number of audiences with the Bey and offered 

“Allen, op. cit., pp. 136, 13T. These were the “Siren” and “Argus,” 

briKS’ the “Nautilus” and “Vixen,” schooners. 

^’’Despatches, to Consuls, Instructions, I, 168, 169, Madison o 
Cathcart, AprU 9, 1803. “ Ibid. " Goldsborough, op. ext., p. 204. 
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him an annuity in cash but refused to promise the long- 
sought frigate. In the end the Bey not only rejected the 
annuity, but would not receive Cathcart as consul. The 
reason which he gave for the latter action was that Cath¬ 
cart was a malcontent who had brought on war between the 
United States and Tripoli.^^ No accommodation could be 
effected during Cathcart’s brief sojourn at Tunis. 

Commodore Morris had in the meantime been sus¬ 
pended.^^ A letter, dated June 21, 1803, from the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy ordered him to relinquish his command 
and instructions to Captain John Rodgers and thereupon 
to return immediately to the United States.^^ A court of 
inquiry was subsequently convened by order of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy to investigate the cause for ‘‘disobedience 
and neglect” displayed in the operations against Tripoli. 
The court reported that in its opinion Morris had not dis¬ 
played “the diligence or activity necessary to execute the 
important duties of his station” and was therefore prop¬ 
erly subject to censure. The Secretary of the Navy soon 
thereafter informed Morris that the report had caused the 
President to revoke his commission.^^ 

Commodore Morris had rendered his most important 
Mediterranean services during May and June, 1803, while 
his squadron was at Tripoli. The Americans at that time 
drove the Tripolitan gunboats before them in an irre¬ 
sistible manner and succeeded in completely destroying 
one large cruiser. Moreover, during this period there was 
maintained a strict blockade which resulted in the capture 
of the Meshuda” and a number of lesser vessels.^^ These 
activities constituted Morris’s most essential services be- 


Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Madison, Sept. 9, 1803. 
Goldsborough, op. cit., p. 204. Morris received the letter of recall 
of Gibraltar during the latter part 


^Moms, op. ext., pp. 97, 98, R. Smith to Morris, June 21, 1803. 

« AM pp. 9-13; Goldsborough, op. cit, pp. 205-207. 

AUen, op. cit., pp. 126-31. 
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cause they represented the only policy which could secure 
from Tripoli and the other Barbary States any permanent 
and honorable peace. Only force employed to the utmost, 
and if necessary attended with great sacrifice, could end 
the ever increasing demands of the piratical chieftains. 
To establish merely a “paper blockade” of Tripoli was 
to increase rather than to diminish the pretensions not 
only of the Pasha but of the Dey, Bey, and Emperor. The 
convoying of American traders (who should have been 
told that if they entered the Mediterranean, the United 
States would assume no responsibility for unfortunate 
consequences) was an unwise choice when what was really 
fundamental could be accomplished only in the immediate 
vicinity of Tripoli. William Eaton understood fully where¬ 
of he wrote when he informed Madison that it was “abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the United States should once, and 
at once, show themselves on the Barhary^ and not European 
coast; and in a manner to make themselves known.”^® 

After Commodore Morris was recalled. Captain Rodgers 
remained in command of the Mediterranean forces for 
only a short time. In fact the letter which informed him 
that he should command the vessels remaining after the 
departure of Morris also stated that as soon as a relief 
squadron under Commodore Preble reached the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Rodgers should return to the United States. 
Six of the seven vessels of which the new squadron was 
composed sailed from the United States in the following 
order: the “Nautilus,” twelve guns. Lieutenant Richard 
Somers, June 30; the “Philadelphia,” thirty-six guns. 
Captain William Bainbridge, July 18; the “Vixen,” twelve 
guns, Lieutenant John Smith, August 3; the “Constitu¬ 
tion,” forty-four guns. Lieutenant Thomas Robinson, Jr., 
August 14; the “Siren,” sixteen guns, Lieutenant Charles 

^Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton to Madison, Feb. 1, 1803. 

* Goldsborough, op. cit, p. 212. 
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Stewart, August 27; the ‘‘Argus,” sixteen guns, Lieutenant 
Stephen Decatur, September 8; the “Enterprise,” twelve 
guns, Lieutenant Isaac Hull, had been a member of the 
squadron under the command of Commodore Morris, and 
was to remain in the Mediterranean.^^ Accompanying 
Preble on board the “Constitution” was Colonel Tobias 
Lear who had been appointed Consul-General at Algiers 
with authority to superintend United States consular 
activities throughout Barbary and to take over CathcarPs 
duties in negotiating with the Pasha.^® 

While the events just described were occurring, Morocco 
had made an attack upon American shipping. Two Moroc¬ 
can frigates, the “Mirboka” and the “Miamona” sailed in 
July under sealed orders, the contents of which Consul 
Simpson thought only the Emperor and his chief min¬ 
isters knew.^® That the cruise was made for the purpose 
of taking American prizes Captain Bainbridge discovered 
soon after he reached Gibraltar. While in search of 
Tripolitan cruisers he fell in with the “Mirboka” which 
had captured an American brig, “Celia,” of Boston. 
A search revealed the brig’s crew consisting of the captain 
and seven men. Upon making this discovery, and upon 
learning that the captain of the “Mirboka” had been in- 
structed to capture Americans, Bainbridge treated the 
Moroccans as prisoners of war and conveyed them and 
their vessel to Gibraltar.®® He then went in search of the 
other frigate (for the Emperor appears to have had only 
two) but being unable to find it, returned to Gibraltar, 
September 11. The following day Commodore Preble 
arrived after having encountered and boarded the 

” Allen, op. cit., p. 139. 

^Despatches to Consuls, Instructions, I, 169-76, Madison to Lear, 
July 14, 1803. 

^Despatches, Tangier, II, Simpson to Sec. of State, July 28, 1803. 

Am. State Pap., For. Bel., II, 691, 692, Bainbridge to Simpson, 
Aug. 29, 1803. 
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‘‘Miamona.” The Moroccan commander had presented a 
passport signed by Consul Simpson, and, inasmuch as 
Preble was unaware that the “Celia” had been captured, 
the vessel was permitted to proceed.®^ 

Before leaving the Mediterranean, Rodgers assisted 
Preble in negotiating with the Emperor. Receiving an 
alarming report from Consul Simpson on September 16, 
they determined to proceed immediately with the “Con¬ 
stitution” and “John Adams” to Tangier Bay. Two days 
later the plan was carried out. On board the “Constitution” 
were placed the captain and six other officers of the 
“Mirboka”; on the “John Adams,” the officers of the 
“Meshuda.” These Moroccans and Tripolitans, it was 
hoped, would be able by their testimony to aid considerably 
in the negotiations. When the frigates reached Tangier 
Bay, Preble and Rodgers were informed that Simpson was 
under guard and that the Emperor had not arrived. Simp¬ 
son wrote that the latter would be at Tangier within a 
few days, however, and asked that the Americans return 
at that time.®^ In the meantime the Emperor seems to have 
become somewhat alarmed, for he was reported to have 
denied issuing the orders for the capture of American ves¬ 
sels or for any other act of hostility against the United 
States.®® 

On October 5, the Emperor reached Tangier, and upon 
his arrival received from the Americans a salute of twenty- 
one guns. He appeared pleased by this compliment and 
soon sent a present, to the frigates, of ten bullocks and 
twenty sheep. On the 10th Preble and Lear went ashore 
and interviewed him. He had apparently concluded that 
the time was unfavorable for war; therefore, he promised 
to recognize the blockade of Tripoli; to ratify the treaty 


^ Allen, op. cit., pp. 142, 143. 

^Despatches, Algiers, VII, I^ear to Madison, Sept, 13-26, 1803, 
^Ibid,, Lear to Madison, Oct. 18, 1803. 
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of 1786; to release an American brig®^ which was being 
detained at Mogadore; and to remove the Governor of 
Tangier upon whom he placed responsibility for the Moroc¬ 
can hostilities. Finally, he ordered the American war 
vessels to be bountifully supplied with provisions.®® He 
received from Preble, upon Simpson’s recommendation, the 
“Meshuda” and “Mirboka” together with their crews. 
Lear was of the opinion that the latter transaction was 
expedient if for no other reason than that **the ships were 
scarcely worth taking to the United States and his [the 
Emperor’s] subjects were an expense and burthen.”®® 

The reaction of the administratimi to the Moroccan 
situation is not without interest. Soon after a report of 
the capture of the ‘‘Celia” had reached the United States, 
Madison wrote to Lear that a portion of the gun carriages 
had been forwarded and that the remainder would soon 
follow in spite of the Emperor’s perfidy in connection with 
the “Celia.”®^ President Jefferson on November 4 reported 
the seizure to Congress, and requested that body to take 
steps “to restrain the depredations of this power [Moroc¬ 
co] should they be continued.”®® Within a few weeks, how¬ 
ever, he was able to report that all points in dispute be¬ 
tween the United States and Morocco had been amicably 
and satisfactorily settled. He specifically commended 
Simpson, Preble, Rodgers, Campbell, and Bainbridge, and 
recommended indemnification to the captors of the 
“Meshuda” and “Mirboka.” Congress responded to this 

“ The “Hannah,” Salem. 

^De$patche$, Algiers, VII, Lear to Madison, Oct. 18, 1803. Apropos 
of the last-named item, Lear wrote that “the Emperor ordered that 
the U. S. Ships of war should be furnished with 20 bullocks—60 sheep 
& 100 doz of fowls, which was a very extraordinary supply.” 

•• J6ui.; See also Despatches, Tangier, II, Simpson to Sec. of State, 
Oct. 16, 1803. ^Despatches to Consuls, Instructions, I, 192. 

“Am. State Pap., For. ReL, II, 691, Message of President Jefferson 
to the Senate and House of Representatives, Nov. 4, 1803. 
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recommendation by appropriating an amount equivalent 
to half the value of the vessels in question.*® 

In the meantime, on October 7, the “Philadelphia” and 
“Vixen” had been stationed before Tripoli. Here they 
remained for about two weeks, at the end of which time 
Bainbridge sent the “Vixen” to search for Tripolitan 
vessels reported off Cape Bon; whereupon the “Phila¬ 
delphia” alone continued the blockade. On October 31, 
while thus engaged, she was brought too near the shore 
in the pursuit of a Tripolitan craft, and ran aground. 
Heroic efforts to release her were unavailing, and in the 
end she and her crew of three hundred and seven men were 
captured.^® The absence of the “Vixen” was in a large 
measure responsible for the capture, for if the smaller 
vessel had been with the “Philadelphia” at Tripoli, she 
could have protected the frigate. It is, of course, improb¬ 
able that if the “Vixen” had been present, the “Philadel¬ 
phia” would have been brought so near the shore.^^ 

The treatment which the frigate’s crew received at 
Tripoli is described as follows by Dr. Jonathan Cowdery, 
physician on board the “Philadelphia”: “We were taken 
on the 31st of October, 1803, and entirely robbed of prop¬ 
erty, even the greatest part of the clothes on our backs 
were taken from us. Our seamen were immediately put 
to hard labor, without mercy; and they have suffered much 
for the necessaries of life. Five have paid their last debt 
to nature [Nov. 7, 1804], and five have turned Turks. 
Myself and fellow ofiicers were permitted to occupy the 
house where our Consul, Mr. Cathcart, resided while in 
Barbary.”^* The services which Consul Nissen rendered 

“ Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, I, 366, 366, 
Message of President Jefferson to the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Dec. 6, 1803; Paullin, Diplomatic Negotiations of Ameri¬ 
can Naval Officers, p. 70. " Allen, op. cit., pp. 146-50. “ Ibid., p. 160. 

" Boston Gazette, Aug. 29, 1806, J. Cowdery to his father, Nov. 7, 

1804. 
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the prisoners were invaluable. He sent communications for 
them; bought from the Tripolitans the officers’ books, 
which had been seized and later “offered for sale at a 
moderate price”; aided in securing supplies; and in many 
other ways exhibited a generosity which was superb.^® The 
prisoners “pronounced him the best fellow they had ever 
met with, and swore he must have been a sailor.”^^ 

The capture of the “Philadelphia” made negotiations 
with and operations against the Pasha far more diflScult 
than they would otherwise have been. Less than three 
months before the disaster occurred it was reported that 
his demands included a payment of $500,000 and an 
annuity of twenty thousand;^® but by January, 1804, 
Preble wrote that Yusuf’s “asking price” for peace and 
ransom was three million dollars,^® That he would reduce 
this demand under pressure soon became clear; neverthe¬ 
less the capture figured prominently in the negotiations 
until peace had been made. It is quite probable that if 
the frigate had remained in American hands the war would 
have been ended in 1804, and that the United States would 
not have paid the Pasha a cent for ransom. 

Early in the year Preble carried on an extensive cor¬ 
respondence relative to peace and ransom. In January 
he wrote, from Malta, to Mohammed Dghies regarding an 
exchange of prisoners on equal terms. The letter was not 
received, however, until Stephen Decatur and a small band 
of followers performed the brilliant exploit of destroying 
the “Philadelphia” under the batteries of Tripoli.^^ This 
stroke, which Lord Nelson characterized as “the most 
bold and daring act of the age,” so angered the Pasha that 
Dghies refused to consider Preble’s proposal.^® The Com- 


“ Allen, op, cit., pp. 163-66. 

**Wm.^Ray, Horrors of Slavery; or the American Tars in Tripoli, 
P.J61. Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Morris, Aug, 16, 1803. 

Preble to Cathcart, Jan. 4, 1804. "Feb. 16, 1804. 

Allen, op. cit., p. 173, quoting statement made by Lord Nelson. 
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modore also sought to secure the mediation of Bryan Mc¬ 
Donough, who was still at Tripoli, but he refused to serve 
until the Pasha’s indignation should subside. Nor were 
the services of Nissen longer available on account of a 
new treaty between Denmark and Tripoli which required 
that the Danish consul confine his activities solely to the 
affairs of his own government.^® Preble, prior to the de¬ 
struction of the ^‘Philadelphia,” also wrote to Lear re¬ 
garding the prospect of peace with Tripoli, and received 
from him®® authorization to pay a ransom of six hundred 
dollars per man, exclusive of what might be exchanged, 
upon the formation of a treaty which would involve no 
tribute.®^ Lear’s letter also stated that, in accordance 
with a wish which Preble had expressed, O’Brien would 
proceed from Algiers and join the Commodore before 
Tripoli to aid in negotiations.®® 

In the meantime Robert R. Livingston, United States 
minister to France, had sought the cooperation of the 
First Consul. From Talleyrand Livingston received a flat¬ 
tering letter which abounded in assurance of good will 
and which stated that the Commissary General of the 
Republic at Tripoli, Beaussier, would be instructed to aid 
the American prisoners and if possible to secure their 
liberation. During the latter part of March Preble got 
in touch with Beaussier, who soon reported the Pasha’s 
demands as being greater than the Tripolitan agent at 
Malta had represented them. Preble therefore viewed 
Beaussier’s mediation with suspicion and determined in 
the future to employ O’Brien as negotiator.®® 

" Paullin, op. ciU, p. 76. Lear was then at Algiers. 

^Despatches, Algiers, VII, Preble to Lear, March 16, 1804; Lear 
to Preble, March 23, 1804. 

^ Ibid., O’Brien had returned to Algiers after the rejecting of 
Cathcart. 

“Paullin, op. cit., pp. 76, 77. 
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In June the Commodore returned to Tripoli with 
O’Brien, whom he authorized to offer the following terms: 
forty thousand dollars for the ransom of Captain Bain- 
bridge and crew; ten thousand dollars to the Chief Min¬ 
ister and other public oflBcials at Tripoli; and a consular 
present valued at ten thousand dollars. After the accept¬ 
ance of the first consul, however, no additional present 
was to be required during the next ten years.®^ O’Brien 
and Bainbridge sought to have these terms accepted but 
without avail. The Pasha viewed the offer as absurd in 
view of the fact that Holland and Denmark had recently 
paid eighty thousand and forty thousand dollars re¬ 
spectively for a treaty with Tripoli although neither had 
had any prisoners to ransom.®® Moreover he would not 
recognize Bainbridge, a prisoner, as being qualified to 
negotiate. O’Brien received no assistance from Beaussier, 
which fact deepened Preble’s suspicions regarding the 
Frenchman.®® The Commodore wrote to Livingston on 
June 27 as follows: “Mr. Beaussier had deceived me; he 
has not, I believe ever seen Captain Bainbridge or his 
officers or rendered them any assistance—Indeed I believe 
he is an enemy and urges the Bashaw to keep up the war; 
that he and his brother, who is a speculating merchant 
of Tripoli, may benefit by it. ... I did not suppose that 
when France was to act as mediator that we were to pay 
a half million of dollars for the ransom for prisoners 
and a peace, for if we should be inclined to accede to the 
Bashaw’s demands we may have peace whenever we choose 

without the assistance of any other agent than our 
dollars.”®^ 


Algien, VII, Preble to O’Brien, June 13, 1804. 

T.T. N^egotiatioTvs of American Naval Oficere, 
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Preble also reported that “there are now in Tripoli 
14 Spanish ship carpenters sent from the King’s yards 
to build gun boats for the Bashaw; they wear the Spanish 
cockade and I am well informed are regularly paid once 
a week by the Spanish consul.”®® Other letters which indi¬ 
cate that little French or Spanish assistance was to be 
depended upon might be cited. In July Lear wrote from 
Algiers that the French consul there had recently told 
him that instructions from the French government stated 
that “if anything could be done for Captain Bainbridge 
he would do for a friend or brother, it should be done, but 
that national policy would prevent them from taking 
measures for the ransom of all our citizens or to effect a 
peace.”®* About the same time Madison stated in his in¬ 
structions to John Armstrong, recently appointed min¬ 
ister to France, that it was “certainly better in all cases 
that our own objects be effected by our own means, than 
that resort should be had to the favor of other powers, 
and happily there is reason to expect that the means 
now provided for the existing case will be suflScient.”®® 
In July Preble assembled his entire squadron at Tripoli. 
On the 20th the “Constitution,” “Nautilus,” and “Enter¬ 
prise,” six gunboats and two mortar-boats (the eight lat¬ 
ter vessels having been obtained from the King of the Two 
Sicilies)®^ were stationed before the Pasha’s stronghold. 
At the time of their arrival the “Siren,” “Argus,” “Vixen,” 
and a fourth vessel named the “Scourge” were maintaining 
the blockade.®* The enemy’s fleet at this time consisted 
of a “ten-gun brig, two eight-gun schooners, two large 
galleys, and nineteen gunboats.”®® They depended in large 


Preble to R. R. Livingston, June 27, 1804. 

“ Despatches, Algiers, VII, Lear to Sec. of State, July 16, 1804. 

“ U. 8. Ministers, Instructums, VI, 246, 247, Madison to John Arm 
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“Then at war with Tripoli. The King also loaned a considerable 

number of his subjects to engage in operations against the Pasha. 

“ Allen, op. cit., pp. 181-84. “ Ibid., p. 186. 
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measure for protection upon the shore batteries and upon 
a long line of reefs which made the approach of the larger 
American vessels quite hazardous.®^ On August 3 there 
occurred a spirited encounter between the opposing forces 
which resulted in the capture of three Tripolitan gun¬ 
boats by boarding, a method of fighting in which the bar¬ 
barians were reputed to excel. The prizes were immediately 
fitted out by the Americans and were called “No. 7, No. 8, 
and No. 9.” A second engagement occurred on the 7th but 
resulted in no additional captures; nevertheless a great 
amount of damage appears to have been wrought by the 
bombardment to which the city was subjected.®® 

Immediately after the first of these two encounters 
Preble informed the Pasha that the terms which he had 
previously offered had not been withdrawn. Yusuf, how¬ 
ever, rejected this overture in a statement to the effect 
that although he wished to be at peace with the United 
States he would never accept such “dishonorable condi¬ 
tions.” Beaussier, who curiously enough acted as inter¬ 
mediary in this exchange of messages, urged Preble to 
increase his offer. This the Commodore did after the second 
naval engagement although precisely why he did so is not 
clear. Perhaps the stubborn opposition which he en¬ 
countered, coupled with a desire to conclude peace before 
the arrival of a squadron under the command of Com¬ 
modore Samuel Barron provides the correct explanation. 
At any rate, the Commodore gradually increased his offer 
to $120,000 including all presents, and the Pasha reduced 
his demands to $150,000. Beyond this point neither 
negotiator would make concessions.®® 

Meanwhile some interesting developments were taking 
place at Tunis. Until about September, 1804, the Bey 
continued to maintain the menacing attitude which he had 
assumed towards the United States from the outset of the 



Ibid,, pp. 187-97. 
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Tripolitan war. The confiscation of some Tunisian goods 
while the American squadron was blockading Tripoli dur¬ 
ing the autumn of 1803 intensified his hostility, and al¬ 
though George Davis, United States consular agent at 
Tunis, sought to pay a reasonable indemnity, Hamuda 
refused to accept his offer.®^ The capture of the “Phila¬ 
delphia” increased the boldness of the Bey, who delivered 
to Davis an ultimatum regarding indemnification for the 
confiscated Tunisian property, and the Sapitapa informed 
Davis that Hamuda must instantly be told whether to 
expect peace or war. The minister then referred to the 
capture of the “Philadelphia,” and concluded his remarks 
with the statement that “the Americans are now like the 
ground.”®® 

Throughout the winter and following spring, the Bey 
made preparations for an attack upon American com¬ 
merce—a measure which caused Preble to write home for 
reinforcements; also, to visit Tunis at the first oppor¬ 


tunity.®® On April 3 he anchored in the harbor of the 
Tunisian capital but remained on board the “Constitu¬ 
tion” lest he suffer indignities such as had been heaped 
upon Commodore Morris. Two days later he wrote the 
Bey a letter in which he gave every assurance within his 
power that satisfaction would be granted with respect to 
the goods in dispute.'^® The Bey for a time refused to read 
this letter and threatened to declare war if the Commodore 
did not disembark for the purpose of effecting an immediate 
settlement. But in the end, he yielded to his curiosity; read 
the letter; and agreed to extend the period of grace to 


"Despatches, Tunis, III, G. Davis to Sec. of State, Sept. S, 180S. 
"Ibid., Ill, Davis to Sec. of State, Dec. 28, 1803. 

"Despatches, Tripoli, II, Preble to Jno. Mathieu, March 19, 1804. 
Preble concluded his letter with this statement; “These people must 
not be humor’d but beaten. I was at Malta not long since 
then told by good authority that we might expect war with Tunis 
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six weeksJ^ At the same time, he expressed deep resent¬ 
ment that Preble had not disembarked at Tunis, and as¬ 
serted that such lack of respect would not be tolerated in 

the futureJ® 

Near the end of April the dispute over the Tunisian 
property was finally ended. On April 24, Richard O’Brien 
arrived at Tunis with instructions to bring about a settle¬ 
ment, and three days later he had the first of a series of 
interviews with the Bey.^® Hamuda and the Sapitapa 
sought promises of a frigate, of naval stores, of consular 
presents, and of numerous other gifts, in addition to in¬ 
demnification for the goods which had been seized and 
sold, O’Brien refused to negotiate regarding a frigate, but 
agreed to the payment of between four and five thousand 
dollars for the confiscated property. He also arrived at 
an understanding with the Tunisian government relative 
to consular presents; and, before his departure, had 
elicited from the Bey the words, “we are friends.”^^ 

This happy state of affairs was not long undisturbed, 
for in May, 1804, reports which had been circulated in 
Tunis to the effect that some small Tunisian vessels had 
been captured by the Americans, caused the Bey to fly 
into a rage and to order Davis out of his dominions. The 
command was not carried out, for while Davis was pre¬ 
paring to depart, Hamuda relented, and permitted him 
to remain until a letter could be received from the Com¬ 
modore. The Bey in the meantime instructed Davis to 
inform Preble that unless ample indemnity were paid for 
all injuries sustained in consequence of the reported cap¬ 
tures, war would be the result.*^® But the Commodore 
greatly discounted this threat, on the ground that the 

Preble to Davis, April 6, 1804. 

Davis to Sec. of State, April 8, 1804. 

“^Despatches, Algiers, VII, O’Brien to Lear, April 29, 1804. 

III, Stotement by O’Brien and Davis, AprB 29, 
1804. Despatches, Algiers, VII, Davis to Lear, June 1, 1804. 
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presence of the then substantial naval force in the Medi¬ 
terranean would effectually deter the Bey from opening 
hostilities against the United StatesJ* Davis, too, was 
inclined to doubt that Hamuda had any real intention of 
declaring war, but was of the opinion that only an ulti¬ 
matum, supported by the naval squadron, would cause 
him to cease making unwarranted demands.’’^^ Madison, 
also, anticipated such a necessity, and instructed Lear as 
follows: 

You will concert with the Commodore the exhibition of 
his the Bey’s injustice and the naval facilities of the U. States 
as may repress or very much reduce his hopes of obtaining 
sacrifices from us; for it was not only to overawe Tripoli, that 
the expense of equipping this squadron was incurred, but upon 
a calculation of its salutary effect upon the other Regencies 
and especially Tunis, whose unfriendly conduct might require 
its presence^® 

Whatever may have been the intention of the Bey during 
the spring and early summer of 1804, the scarcity of grain 
in Tunis during the latter portion of the year caused the 
ruler to refrain from becoming involved in a war with 
the United States. “His Excellency, the Bey,” wrote Davis 
in September, “is wholly occupied with devising every 
possible means to ward off the evils which might have 
resulted from the scarcity of grain. Extreme misery pre¬ 
vails throughout the interior of the country, the people 
subsisting on roots, a little herbage, and those who can 
procure it, oats.”^® 

Despatches, Tripoli, II, Preble to R. R. Livingston, June 2T, 1804. 

Despatches, Tunis, III, Davis to Lear, Aug. 2, 1804. “A formidable 
squadron is at this moment in these seas,” wrote Davis. “What time 
SO propitious as the present to fix an ultimatum to the demands of 

this Regency.” 

'^Despatches to Consuls: Instructions, I, Madison to Lear, June o, 
^^^^Despatches, Tunis, III, Davis to Sec. of State, Sept. 6, 1804. 
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While the situation remained thus at Tunis, the frigates 
“President” and “Constellation,” under the command of 
Commodore Barron, arrived at Tripoli. Preble thereupon 
relinquished his command. That his services had been great 
during his sojourn in the Mediterranean is indicated by 
expressions of commendation which came from all sides. 
His subordinates, who had at first viewed him somewhat 
askance because of his fiery temper and insistence upon 
strict discipline, had before his return to the United States 
become devoted to him. The Pope paid him the tribute of 
having “done more for the cause of Christianity than the 
most powerful nations of Christendom have done for ages.” 
The President commended “the energy and judgment of 
this excellent oflBcer”; and Congress voted the Commodore 
a gold medal,®® He had encountered a multitude of ob¬ 
stacles, such as inferior equipment, crews composed in 
large part of foreigners, desertions, and unusually bad 
weather. He had nevertheless inflicted great damage upon 
the enemy and had perceptibly reduced the Pasha’s de¬ 
mands. He had, moreover, rejected proposals to pay 
annuities to the Pasha, and in his attempts to liberate the 
prisoners at Tripoli had refused to offer as large a sum 
as Lear had authorized him to expend.®^ 

During the remainder of the year the squadron appears 
to have been able to accomplish little beyond continuing 
the blockade of Tripoli, Commodore Barron soon became 
quite ill, and thereafter the naval operations were placed 
largely under the direction of Rodgers.®^ 

In the meantime steps were being taken to carry on 
the struggle against Tripoli by land as well as by sea. 
William Eaton upon making a trip to the United States 
in 1803 had secured the consent of the President to make 
use of Hamet Karamanli in the event the commander of 
the squa dron should judge such a measure expedient, 

“^en, op, cit., pp. 138-39; 213-16. ^ Ibid., pp. 216-17. 

Paullin, op. cit., pp. 82, 83. 
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Eaton had therefore returned to the Mediterranean on 
board the “President” in company with Commodore 
Barron.*® 

From the time the plan to revolutionize Tripoli had first 
been promulgated by Cathcart and Eaton, the administra¬ 
tion had coquetted with it but had refused to become bound 
by any very definite engagement. On August 22,1802, the 
Secretary of State wrote to Cathcart as follows: “ . . . it 
cannot be unfair, in the prosecution of a just war or the 
accomplishment of a reasonable peace, to turn to . . . ad¬ 
vantage the enmity and pretensions of others against a 
common foe. How far success in the plan ought to be 
relied on, cannot be decided at this distance and with 
so imperfect a knowledge of many circumstances. The 
event, it is hoped, will correspond with your zeal and with 
your calculations. Should the rival brother be disappointed 
in his object, it will be due to the honor of the United 
States to treat his misfortunes with the utmost tenderness, 
and to restore him as nearly as may be to the situation 
from which he was drawn, unless some other proper 
arrangements should be more acceptable to hun. Some¬ 
what later the Secretary of the Navy instructed Morris 
as follows: “In adjusting the teims of peace with the Dey 
of Tripoli, whatever regard may he had to the situation of 
his brother, it is not to be considered by you, of sufficient 
magnitude to prevent, or even to retard a final settlement 
with the Dey.”^^ Another letter, dated June 6, 1804, from 
the Secretary of the Navy to Barron suggested that the 
Commodore might find Eaton “extremely useful,” but 
should use his own judgment about cooperating with the 

“ Am. State Pap.; For. Bel., II, T02, Sec. of Navy to Eaton, May 30, 

^^“^Morris, op. cit., p. 46, Sec. of State to Cathcart, Au^t 22, 180J 
Madison wrote an almost identical letter to Eaton on the same day, 

DD. 47 4®« 

“ Ibid,, p. 45, Sec. of Navy to Morris, Aug. 28, 1802. 
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Pasha’s brother.®® Barron was further instructed that if 
he considered cooperation with Hamet expedient, he might 
“grant him pecuniary or other subsidies not exceeding 
twenty thousand dollars.”®^ To Lear, who was authorized 
to treat with Tripoli in accordance with instructions sent 
Cathcart on April 9, 1803 (“with such modifications as 
. . . convenient”), Madison wrote that less reliance was 
to be placed upon any services which Hamet might render 
than upon those of the navy. The Secretary at that time 
considered the naval force “suflScient for any exercise 
of coercion which the obstinacy of the Bashaw may 
demand.”®® 

Eaton appears to have communicated a considerable 
amount of his enthusiasm to Commodore Barron, who, on 
November 13, wrote to Lear that he had sent Captain Hull 
with the “Argus” to enquire for Hamet and bring him to 
Tripoli. Such a measure, the Commodore was convinced, 
would have a most beneficial effect upon the Pasha. 
“Should we succeed in getting him here,” he continued, “I 
shall take no ultimate measure without informing you of 
them.”®® Lear, it should be observed, was greatly opposed 
to cooperation with Hamet, whom he regarded as a man of 
little force or influence.®® There is, indeed, much to sup¬ 
port that opinion. Hamet had been driven out of Tripoli 
and while in exile had displayed great indecision as to what 
course of action he would next pursue. Moreover, after 
making an agreement with Eaton to depose Yusuf, he had 
nevertheless accepted the governorship of Derne. He had 
then become alarmed regarding his safety while occupying 

State Pap.; For. Rel, II, 702. 

” Despatches to Consuls, Instructions, I, 211, Madison to Lear. 
June 6, 1804. ’ 

"76id. 

Depatches, Algiers, VII, Barron to Lear, Nov. 13, 1804. 

Ibid., Lear to Geo. Davis, Nov. 3, 1804. 
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that position, and had fled to Egypt, whither Eaton went 
in search of him.®^ 

On November 27‘the “Argus” arrived at Alexandria. 
Eaton disembarked and after making some arrangements 
with government officials along the coast, proceeded to 
Cairo. Here he learned that Hamet was up the Nile about 
one hundred and fifty miles, engaged in fighting with the 
Mamelukes who were then in rebellion. Eaton secured from 
the viceroy at Cairo permission for Hamet to pass through 
the Turkish lines and join him on the coast where the 
combined forces would embark. Due to difficulties which 
eventually arose, however, arrangements were made for 
an overland march across the desert to the Bay of Bomba. 
Here, it was agreed. Captain Hull would effect a junction 
with the land forces of Eaton and Hamet.®® By the “Argus” 
Eaton sent a letter to Commodore Barron requesting that 
one hundred marines and certain specified munitions be 
sent to Bomba. He also informed the Commodore that 
Hamet had promised to indemnify the United States, for 
means supplied in his behalf, by pledging the tribute of 
Denmark, Sweden, and the Batavian Republic. He further¬ 
more stated that Hamet would release all American pris¬ 
oners in Tripoli and would form a permanent treaty 
involving no tribute on the part of the United States.®* 
On February 23 Eaton and Hamet made these stipula¬ 
tions the subject of a written convention, the text of which 
was inscribed in English, Arabic, and Italian. A copy was 
thereupon deposited for safe keeping in the British con¬ 
sular office at Alexandria. The document contained four¬ 
teen articles, the last one being secret and providing that 
every effort should be employed to have Yusuf and his 


« Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Madison fov- 26 , 1802 and 
N C Nissen to Cathcart, September 19 and Nov. IT, 1803, 8tat 

F... R.I., II. 103, to C.pt HpU, S.pt 13 I.. 180*. 

« Allen, Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs, pp. 229-^- 
« Am. State Pap.; For. Bel., II, 704, Eaton to Barron, Feb. 14, 1804. 
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family held as hostages in the event of their capture. 
Another article provided that Eaton should have command 
of the land forces to be employed in the pending 

campaign. 

The allied army of which General Eaton assumed com¬ 
mand was a curious array. It was composed of ten Ameri 
cans, about three hundred Arabs, thirty-eight Greeks, and 
enough representatives of other nationalities to swell the 
total number to approximately four hundred souls. With 
this motley, and often mutinous, aggregation, Eaton 
marched almost five hundred miles across the Libyan 
desert. Soon after the expedition got under way there were 
threats of desertion and mutiny. The Arabs harassed the 
Americans with demands for money and were sometimes 
at loggerheads with the Christians who had been recruited 
at Alexandria. Hamet became discouraged and decided 
to return to Egypt but after Eaton proceeded some dis¬ 
tance without him, he reconsidered and reversed his de¬ 
cision. Provisions and water were at all times scarce. 
“We were,” wrote one of Eaton’s men, “frequently 24 
hours without water, and once 47 hours without a drop— 
Our horses were sometimes three days without, and for 
the last twenty days had nothing to eat except what they 
picked out of the sand—The country was a melancholy 
desert throughout, and for the space of 450 miles we saw 
neither house nor tree, nor hardly anything green, except 
in one place, not a trace of a human being.”®® 

With his small and exceedingly unreliable force Eaton, 
on April 27, attacked the town of Derne. Fortunately the 
strongest fortifications were along the water front and 
were consequently exposed to the fire of three American 
vessels which aided in the attack. While the “Nautilus,” 

'^Despatches, Tripoli, II, Text of Convention, Feb. 23, 1806. 

V. S. Gazette (Phila.) Oct. 11, 1805, Letter from Mr. Paschal 
Paoli Peck, an officer on board the “Argus” and a member of Eaton’s 
company on the march across the desert. Letter dated, July 4, 1805. 
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“Argus,” and “Hornet” bombarded one side of the town 
Eaton made an assault in another quarter, and within 
a short time the victory was complete. There were, how¬ 
ever, attacks to be beaten off from reinforcements which 
the Pasha had sent to Derne, and the allied forces with 
great difficulty held the town, although Eaton was con¬ 
vinced that if he had possessed a considerable amount of 
cash, he could have broken up the enemy’s camp “withoht 
firing another shot.”®* 

In the meantime Lear and Yusuf had concluded a treaty 
of peace, one article of which called for the withdrawal 
of American troops from Derne. Receipt of this news left 
the Americans no choice with respect to Derne. Strategy 
now had to be resorted to, however, in order to effect the 
evacuation of a limited number of the town’s defenders. 
Eaton was the last to withdraw, after being preceded to the 
warships by the Greeks, Hamet and his suite, the sailors, 
and the marines. By the time Eaton’s boat left the shore, 
those who were being abandoned learned what was hap¬ 
pening. Then, in the words of Eaton, “the shore, our camp 
and the battery were crowded with the distracted soldiery 



uttering shrieks, some execrations. Finding we were out 
of reach, they fell upon our tents and horses, which were 
left standing, carried them off and prepared themselves 

for flight.”®" 

" Prentiss, Life of Wm. Eaton, pp. 336-60. ” Ibid., p. 362. 


CHAPTER X 


THE TREATY OF PEACE 

1805 

A VARIETY of circumsts-iicGs 1g<1 to tho formfttion of the 
treaty which ended the dramatic campaign of the doughty 
Eaton. Perhaps the first which should be mentioned was 
a change in Barron’s attitude towards Eaton and Hamet 
Karamanli. Of the formal convention into which Eaton 
and Hamet had entered the Commodore did not approve. 
He found it inconsistent with his instructions which stated 
in effect that the United States would not guarantee a 
restoration of the exiled prince, but would, when any 
favorable opportunity presented itself, make peace with 
Yusuf. In such an event American support of Hamet’s 
cause must cease; it had never been the intention of the 
United States government to favor that cause except as 
a means to be employed in obtaining an honorable peace.^ 
Barron not only concluded that Eaton’s plans were too 
far-reaching; about the same time he became convinced 
that Hamet was a weakling. Before the land campaign 
was launched those who sponsored it assumed that the 
exile might display such qualities of leadership that after 
an initial impetus had been given to his movements, he 
would be able to proceed without further aid except that 
which the naval squadron would render in attacking 
Tripoli by sea. The Commodore shared this expectation for 
a time but gradually became convinced that little hope 
was to be entertained of Hamet’s securing a powerful 
following. On April 6 he wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy that his opinion of the exile’s courage, energy, and 
talents had been lowered by reports from persons who 


BtaU Pap.; For. Rel., II, 707, 708, Barron to Eaton, Mar. 22, 

1805. 
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appeared to know him well.* About six weeks later he wrote 
to Lear as follows; “His [Hamet’s] want of energy and 
military talents, his total deprivation of means and re¬ 
sources, the great expense already incurred, and the large 
sum which would be required, according to Mr. Eaton’s 
statement, for pursuing the object, a sum far exceeding 
both the resources placed at my disposal, and the powers 
vested in me by my instructions, compel me to relinquish 
the plan.”® The communication ended with an expression 
of conviction that if Hamet did not possess the ability 
to proceed to Tripoli while his efforts were being seconded 
by sea, “he must be considered no longer a fit subject for 

our support or cooperation.”^ 

While Barron became more and more dissatisfied re¬ 
garding the conduct of Eaton and Hamet, reports from 
Tripoli indicated that the Pasha desired an early peace. 
In December, 1804, the Spanish consul at Tripoli wrote to 
Lear that the United States could probably form a favor¬ 
able treaty in the immediate future. The consul stated 
that he had recently had an interview with the Pasha who 
had on that occasion shown some concern about a pro¬ 
longation of the war. Lear suspected that the consul was 
acting as an agent of the Pasha; consequently, he deter¬ 
mined to be in no haste to reply.® A letter from Nissen 
in March, however, seemed to confirm the earlier report;® 
whereupon Lear informed the Spanish consul that the 
United States would make peace if it could be accomplished 
on fair and honorable conditions. This letter elicited a 


*Ibid II. 708, 709, Barron to Sec. of Navy AprU 6, 1806. Although 
Eaton admitted that Hamet was not an able soldier, he maintamed 

that the prince possessed military ability equal to that of Yusuf. 

“ Ibid., II, 710, Barron to Lear, May 18, 1806. 

^Despatches, Algiers, VII, Lear to Madison, July 6, 1806. 

“Ibid., Nissen to Barron, March 18, 1806. Nissen wrote that th 
Pasha’s chief minister was favorably disposed towarck peace and 
wished to see an agent sent ashore with powers to negotiate. 
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statement of the Pasha’s terms, which were that the United 
States must pay $200,000 for peace and the ransom of 
prisoners, release all Tripolitans who had been captured, 
and make full restitution to the latter for property taken 
from them. The Spanish consul, who communicated these 
proposals to Lear, appeared confident that they could be 
lowered during the course of negotiations, and Bainbridge 
wrote that in his opinion a full settlement could be ob¬ 
tained for $120,000.® 

Two additional circumstances should be noted as having 
a bearing upon the reopening of negotiations with the 
Pasha. The first of these was the situation of the American 
prisoners. The Pasha told Dr. Cowdery that if the Ameri¬ 
can forces pressed him too hard, he would put Bainbridge 
and all the other prisoners to death. Whether or not he 
would have carried out the threat, nobody will ever know. 
Consul Nissen thought that Yusuf would have, and in 
this opinion many of the oflicers who were prisoners have 
concurred. Rodgers, on the other hand, expressed a con¬ 
viction that the Pasha would not have put his threat into 
execution; and many other members of the squadron agreed 
with him.® Barron, however, was very apprehensive about 
the matter, and on May 18th, wrote to Lear that ‘‘the 
liberty, and perhaps the lives of so many valuable and 
estimable Americans ought not to be sacrificed to points of 
honor taken in the abstract.”^® In the same communication 
he suggested to Lear that the time was auspicious for 
negotiating with the Pasha whose pretensions, he pre¬ 
sumed, had been diminished somewhat by the capture of 
Derne.^^ Four days later, on account of illness, he re- 

''Ibid., Lear to Madison, July 5, 1806. 

■ Ibid., Bainbridge to Lear, April 24, 1806. 

® Allen, Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs, pp. 266, 267, quoting 
Cowdery, Nissen, Rodgers, Sec. of Navy, and others. 

State Pap., For. ReL, II, 711, Barron to Lear, May 18, 1806. 

^Despatches, Algiers, VII, Barron to Lear, May 18, 1806, Lear 
refused at this time to concur in Barron’s opinion that Eaton’s exploit 
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linquished his command to Rodgers, and on that occasion 
urged his successor to “support the negotiations with all 
• . . zeal and activity.’’^^ The state of the Commodore’s 
health was such that it probably quickened his desire to 
conclude a treaty and to leave the Mediterranean. 

Acting upon the suggestion which Barron made in his 
letter of May 18, Lear proceeded to Tripoli. He reached 
his destination on the 26th, and through the Spanish consul 
informed the Pasha that he was ready to negotiate if Yusuf 
would abandon the terms which he had previously pro¬ 
posed. The latter replied that he would accept $130,000 
for ransom and would charge nothing for a treaty of 
peace; but that all Tripolitan prisoners must be released 
gratis. Lear countered with an offer to exchange prisoners, 
man for man, and, inasmuch as the Pasha had the greater 
number, promised to pay sixty thousand dollars in cash. 
The Pasha acquiesced with a proviso that the Tripolitan 
and American prisoners be exchanged simultaneously. An 
accommodation was effected regarding that point; where¬ 
upon the negotiators turned to a consideration of the 
proposed treaty. Lear had in the meantime become quite 
suspicious of the Spanish consul’s interests and purposes; 
consequently, he dismissed him and secured the services 
of Nissen. To the draught of a treaty which Lear had 
prepared the Pasha took little exception. All he desired 
was that there be inserted an article to the effect that 
American troops be withdrawn from Derne and that pres¬ 
sure be brought to bear upon Hamet in order to secure his 
departure from that town and province. Lear was willing 
to see the American troops removed but considered that 
if Hamet left Derne, he should have his family restored 

would lessen Yusuf’s demands; nevertheless he expressed an opinion 

that negotiations should be started. 

^Am. State Pap., For. Bel., II, 712, 713, Barron to Lear and 

Rodgers, May 22, 1805. 
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to Yusuf was reluctant to make this concession and 

yielded only to the extent of promising that he would re¬ 
lease the family within four years. The “four years” 
clause was secret and in modification of a relevant portion 
of Article III which stated that Hamet’s family would 

be restored to him.^^ 

These matters having been arranged, Lear went ashore 
on June 3. Upon landing he was greeted by the officers 
of the “Philadelphia” and a great throng of people who 
“crowded the shore and filled the streets, all signifying 
their pleasure on the signing of peace.”^® On the following 
day the American flag was raised and the prisoners were 
liberated. Lear had an interview with the Pasha, who im¬ 
pressed him very favorably. “He is,” wrote Lear to the 
Secretary of State, “a man of very good presence, manly 
and dignified, and has not, in his appearance, so much 
of the tyrant as he had been represented to be.”^® On the 
6th the “Constitution” sailed for Malta to bring the 
Tripolitan prisoners and the money that Lear had prom¬ 
ised ; while the “Constellation” set sail for Derne to remove 
the Americans who were stationed there.^^ On the same 
day Lear appointed Dr. John Ridgely, who had formerly 
been a physician on board the “Philadelphia,” to serve as 
agent for the United States at Tripoli.^® 

The formal ratification of the treaty by the Pasha 

and his Divan occurred on June 10 with Lear in attendance 

as guest of honor. The ceremony is described by him as 
follows: 

I . • . was placed on the same seat with the Bashaw^ on 
his right hand.—Great order and solemnity were observed.— 

^Despatches, Algiers, VII, Lear to Madison, July 5, 1806. 

State Papers and Publick Documents, X, 600. 

State Pap,, For, Rel., II, 717, Lear to Sec. of State, July 6, 
1806. Ibid, 

'^Despatches, Algiers, VII, Lear to Ridgely, June 6, 1806. 
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I presented the treaty to the Bashaw^ who delivered it to his 
first Secretary to read^ article by article.—Some observations^ 
and short debates took place on several of the articles, but 
the Bashaw appeared to explain them satisfactorily.—^After 
the whole was read, the form of its presentation and accept¬ 
ance was written by the Secretary, and the seals of the Bashaw 
and members of his Divan affixed to the two copies; one of 
which the Bashaw delivered to me in a solemn manner, and 
with many expressions of friendship.^® 

In addition to the stipulations already noted the treaty 
provided for peace on the most favored nation basis and 
for the treatment of Americans or Tripolitans who might 
be captured in any future conflict between the contracting 
powers as prisoners of war and not as slaves. Other articles 
related to passports, prizes, salutes, debts, religious dif¬ 
ferences, consular jurisdiction, and various other sub¬ 
jects.^® No annuities or other payments beyond the sixty 
thousand dollars for ransom were stipulated. It was under¬ 
stood, however, that the custom of giving a present upon 
the appearance of a new consul would be observed,^^ No 
attempt was made to have the Dey of Algiers guarantee 
an observance of the treaty or to act as arbiter in the 
settlement of disputes which might arise between the 
United States and Tripoli. The Senate ratified the treaty 
on April 12, 1806, by a vote of twenty-one to eight.^^ 

Many conflicting opinions regarding the merits of the 
treaty had in the meantime been expressed. The payment 
of ransom, the action taken with respect to Hamet and his 
family, the failure of Barron and Lear to give Eaton an 
opportunity to make an assault upon the City of Tripoli 
all had become subjects of a debate which was replete with 
partisanship. The NatioTial Intelligencer pointed the finger 
of scorn at ‘‘the grave logician, the mincing poet, and the 

^Ihid., Lear to Sec. of State, July 6, 1806. 

* Treatiea and Conventions (comp. Malloy), II, 1788-93. 

“Allen, op. cit., p. 261. “ U. 8. Gazette, AprU 21, 1806. 
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pert witling” who had combined to heap calumny upon 
the administration for the wretched manner in which it 
had conducted the war and had concluded peace.^ To this 
organ the treaty was entirely satisfactory, as indicated 
by the statement that ‘‘Our captive countrymen have been 
restored to the bosom of their country, peace has been 
made on honorable terms ... We have got all we wanted.”^^ 
The Aurora expressed unqualified approval of the treaty 
in the following words: “Our conceptions have been 
realized—events speak for themselves—the government 
has performed its duty, regardless of the rhapsodies of 
its causeless enemies, or the perfidy of its pretended 
friends.”^® On the other hand, certain New England news¬ 
papers seem to have found little to be commended in the 
treaty. The Boston Gazette was unstinted in its denuncia¬ 
tion of the Intelligencer* s “whitewashing comments 
[which] when carefully filtrated, and purged of their 
meretricious colouring, turn out to be downright insults 
to the common understanding of man.”^® The Boston 
Repertory held up to ridicule an article which had recently 
appeared in the Richmond Enquirer; and the Salem 
Register in commenting on the treaty, indulged in stric¬ 
tures which were concluded with the remark: “We only 
throw out these hints for the knowing federal editors to 
comment upon if they please.”^^ 

The three features of the treaty mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph as producing controversy, require fur¬ 


ther examination. Was 


it, we may inquire, advisable to 


pay the Pasha sixty thousand dollars in order to secure 


the liberation of the prisoners and a treaty of peace? 
Bainbridge, Barron, Lear and Rodgers thought so. They 


*^Nati(ynal Intelligencer, Oct. 25, 1806. ^ Ibid., Nov. 6, 1806. 

^Aurora and General Advertiser, Oct. 4, 1806. For other ex¬ 
pressions of approval see comments of Richmond Enquirer quoted 
in the Boston Repertory, Oct. 1, 1805. 

^Boston Gazette, Oct. 17, 1806. ” Salem Register, Oct. 6, 1806. 
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all apparently regarded such an arrangement as in nowise 
dishonorable or impolitic. Bainbridge had urged the open¬ 
ing of negotiations when he thought that a settlement 
might be effected for $120,000. Barron had advised Lear 
to make overtures at a time prior to which the Pasha had 
apparently made no statement that he would accept the 
sum which Bainbridge had indicated; therefore, it may be 
inferred that Barron expected and would approve of the 
payment of a considerable sum. Lear, in the first instance, 
had proposed the sixty thousand dollars to the Pasha; 
therefore, he evidently regarded the payment as advisable. 
Rodgers stated that the Pasha’s proposals “left us no 
interest, or motive in not acceding to them, as he 
acknowledged that . . . our efforts would be sufficient to 
reduce his town and oblige him to retire to the moun¬ 
tains.”^® Preble, too, seems to have approved the payment, 
for he praised the peace as having “been established on 
more honorable terms than any other nation has been 
able to command.”^® The National Intelligencer referred 
to the ransom as “paltry” and observed that inasmuch as 
“the United States were contending against Barbarians, 
who seldom acquiesce in any law but force, and who made 
a practice of vending prisoners, the price demanded for 
our countrymen is very small—^it amounts to about 233 
dolls, for each individual: This is not the value of a stout 
healthy negro.”®® The Aurora considered “a few thousand 
dollars more or less” of little consequence as compared 
to the liberation of so many Americans and severely 

Boston Gazette, Sept. 19, 1805, Rodgers to Sec. of Navy, June 8, 
1805. “This acknowledgement,” continued Rodgers, “at once pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of acquiring any honor by our arms; but 
indeed the reverse—as it woidd have been persecuting an enemy, 
who in anticipation of our vengeance, by his own acknowledgement, 

felt himself more than half vanquished.” 

® Allen, op. cit., p. 253, quoting Preble. 

Nationcd Intelligencer, Oct. 25 and Nov. 8, 1805. 
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criticized certain New England editors who had found fault 

with the item of ‘‘expense.”®^ 

In spite of this widespread approval of the payment 

of ransom, it seems that the measure was unwise. At the 
time the negotiations were in progress Eaton was in pos¬ 
session of Derne, and the American fleet was more powerful 
than it had been during any preceding year. Commodore 
Rodgers had under his command at the time the treaty was 
formed, fourteen warships, six of which were frigates. 
IVIoreover, there were eighteen additional vessels to be 
placed at his disposal within a few weeks. One gunboat of 
the latter group was lost in crossing the Atlantic, but 
before August 1 Rodgers could have stationed off Tripoli 
a fleet of thirty-one vessels: six frigates, four brigs, two 
schooners, one sloop, two bomb-vessels, and sixteen gun¬ 
boats.®^ In a test of strength this force would almost cer¬ 
tainly have prevailed. It is not unreasonable to assume, 
however, that the mere experience of surveying this squad¬ 
ron arrayed within gunshot of his ships and castle would 
have caused the Pasha to release the prisoners in all haste. 
He actually did reduce his demands from three million 
dollars to sixty thousand although during the period in¬ 
volved his vessels and fortifications had undergone only 
two or three attacks which might be regarded as severe. 
Moreover, Lear appears to have encountered little dif- 

the prisoners for sixty thousand 
dollars, although at that time the squadron was not con¬ 
centrated before Tripoli. To the contention that Yusuf 
would have executed the prisoners in case he became hard 
pressed, the reply may be given that evidence relative to 
that point seems just as strong in support of the opposite 
conclusion. If it be granted for argument’s sake that the 
threat would have been carried out, one may still be per- 

Aurora and General Advertiaer, Oct. 4, 1805. 

” Allen, op, cit., pp, 223-26. 
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mitted to wonder whether Bainbridge and his fellows could 
have died in a nobler cause. 

The case of Hamet Earamanli created such a furor that 
the administration saw fit to present to the public the 
official correspondence relating to the exile. Sufficient ref¬ 
erence has already been made to the earlier official state¬ 
ments to indicate clearly that the executive proposed to 
have cooperation effected with Hamet only to the point 
at which a favorable peace could be made. If that 
point were reached before Hamet attained his goal, the 
United States would give him no additional military or 
naval support. It proposed, however, in the words of 
Madison “to treat his misfortunes with the utmost ten¬ 
derness, and to restore him as nearly as may be to the 
situation from which he was drawn, unless some other 
proper arrangement should be more acceptable to him.’’®® 

The correspondence of Eaton and Hamet at the close 
of the war in^cates that they apparently did not place a 
sufficiently strict construction upon the official utterances 
respecting cooperation with the former. Eaton stated that 
he had supposed “an engagement to co-operate with Hamet 
Bashaw excluded the idea of using him as an instrument,” 
and that in consequence of that supposition had promised 
Hamet that he would “perish with him before the walls 
of Tripoli, or . . - triumph with him within those walls.”®* 
Hamet wrote “to the People of the United States” that 
the convention which he had formed with Eaton “stipulates 
the recovery of the throne for me.”®® Article II of the 
convention to which Hamet referred, however, had placed 
certain vaguely-worded reservations upon American co¬ 
operation, and to this article President Jefferson made 
reference in stating the case as viewed by the adimn- 
istration. The reservations, he pointed out, Eaton had by 
his own statement recognized as guarding the United 


»® QuoUtion cited above, p. 144. ^ * 

State Pap., For. Bel., II, 719, Eaton to Sec. of State. 

* Ibid., Hamet to “the People of the Umted States of Amer ca. 
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States against any “ill effects” which 

the engagement.®* It is to be presumed that if Hamet 
had read the article carefully, he would have seen that 
it did imply the possibility of the withdrawal of American 
support, but with Eaton promising to ‘ perish ^th him 
before the waUs of Tripoli ...” the possibility would 

naturally appear remote. . . , 

Lear’s agency in the muddled affair could by no stretch 

of the imagination be commended, although Tunothy Pick¬ 
ering’s statement that the Colonel’s conduct could be 
resolved into nothing but the basest treachery on the 
basest principles”®^ is a bit severe. It was not until after 
George Davis became consul at Tripoli in 1807 that the 
fact was revealed that Lear had granted the Pasha four 
years in which to return Hamet’s family. Neither the 
President nor Congress had, prior to that time, been m- 
formed of the agreement, a report of which had not been 
sent to the Department of State. Before the end of the 
year, however, Davis succeeded in bringing about a reunion 
of Hamet and his family, and the House of Representa¬ 
tives took steps to secure for the exile some financial aid. 

That it would have been expedient to have permitted 
Eaton to attempt an attack upon Tripoli by marching with 
a force from Derne is by no means clear. The distance 
was great, native troops were unreliable, increasing re¬ 
sistance might be expected if the Pasha did not in the 
meantime sue for peace, and, in the absence of Eaton, Derne 
might be lost. It would seem, therefore, that a better course 
to pursue would have been that of strengthening Eaton’s 
position in the region already occupied, and, at the same 
time, relying upon the fleet to bring the Pasha to terms.®® 


^ State Papers and Publick Documents, V, 169. 

Timothy Pickering Papers, XXXVIII, 106, Letter dated March 21, 
1806. “ Allen, op, cit., pp. 264, 266. 

The capture of Derne, according to Lear, had made “a deep 
impression” upon the Pasha. Am, State Pap,, For, ReL, II, 716, Lear to 
Eaton, June 6, 1806. 
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It is reported that when Eaton was conversing with 
Lear and Rodgers after the evacuation of Derne, he made 
the following remark: “It is your turn now; but it will 
be mine when I arrive in the United States.”^® If by any 
chance he had in mind the greater glory which would be 
his, he was not to be disappointed, for he was greeted in 
America with the greatest acclaim. He was hailed as 
“the IV or Modern Africanus” who “knew the use of 
valor and the art of war.’’ He was represented as having 
subdued the powers of Africa “upon those fields where 
the Scipios and the Roman legions, against Hannibal and 
the Carthagenian bands, contended for the empire of the 
world.”^^ In his honor many receptions were held, on which 
occasions speakers did not permit him to suffer by com¬ 
parison with Alexander, Cambyses, and other conquerors 
of renown.^^ More tangible, and very sorely needed by the 
hero, was a tribute bestowed by Massachusetts: ten thou¬ 
sand acres of land. No evidences, however, of his country¬ 
men’s esteem could cause him to forget his disappointment 

resulting from Lear’s 
he died from what is supposed to have been the ejffects of 

liquor and a broken heart.^® 

^Boston Repertory, Oct. 18, 1805, Statement by a Mr. Rowe who 
aided Eaton at Derne and who reported that he heard Eaton make 
the above-quoted remark. ^Boston Gazette, Oct. 3, 1806, 

National Intelligencer, Sept. 26, 1806; American Citizen (N. Y.). 

** Prentiss, lAfe of Wm* Eaton, pp. 243-66. 
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CHAPTER XI 


DIFFICULTIES WITH TUNIS AND ALGIERS 

1805-1814- 


While Lear and Rodgers were engaged in making peace 
with Tripoli, a serious situation had developed at Tunis. 
On April 24, 1805, the frigate “Constitution” had cap¬ 
tured a Tunisian xebec and her two prizes whde they 
were attempting to run the blockade then being maintained 
at Tripoli. The Bey of Tunis had reclaimed the captured 
vessels; then, when informed that they would not be re¬ 
leased, had threatened to declare war. Before beginning 
hostilities, however, he had written to the Commodore, 
promising to punish members of the crews of the captured 
vessels for any improper conduct of which they might have 
been guilty.^ Replying to this communication, Commodore 
Rodgers had refused to release the vessels in question, and 
had given as his motive for this course of action a determi¬ 
nation to convince the Bey that Tunisians should no longer 
infringe American rights with impunity.^ 

Upon the conclusion of peace with the Pasha, Commo¬ 
dore Rodgers determined to go to Tunis in order to settle 
all differences with that regency. Lear was to accompany 
him, and to aid in negotiations, despite the fact that the 
Bey had repeatedly expressed an unwillingness to transact 
any business with the Consul-General.® On July 13, the 
main squadron, which had been preceded by the “Congress” 
and “Vixen,” left Syracuse, and, after a brief sojourn at 
Malta, sailed directly for Tunis. Unsatisfactory weather 
made navigation difficult, but on August 1, the “Con- 


^ Goldsborough, U. S, Naval Chronicle, p. 279; Despatches, Tunis, 
III, Davis to Barron and Lear, May 26-June 6, 1805, 

* Goldsborough, op, cit,, p. 280. 

* Amer. State Pap,, For, Rel,, II, 718, Lear to Sec. of State, July 5, 
1805. 
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stitution,” “Constellation,” “Essex,” “John Adams,” 
“Siren,” “Nautilus,” “Enterprise,” “Hornet,” and a num¬ 
ber of gunboats anchored in Tunis harbor.^ 

In the meantime the Bey had become greatly agitated. 
Before the main squadron had arrived at Tunis, he had 
solemnly sworn that if war with the United States proved 
to be the result of the squadron’s visit, there would be 
no peace while a Tunisian soldier remained to fire a gun. 
^‘Europe,” he had declared, “shall never say that half 
a dozen frigates have overawed a prince who has kept in 
subjection such superior powers.”® On that occasion, Davis, 
who was present, had hardly known what conclusion to 
draw with respect to the Bey’s probable course of action. 
Hamuda was a proud ruler, and to what extremities his 
pride might lead him in a time of crisis, it was impossible 
to foretell. On the other hand, famine and civil commotions 
had racked his dominions, and the prospects for waging a 

successful war were most discouraging.® 

On August 2, Rodgers wrote the Bey a letter in which 
he demanded, within thirty-six hours, a statement of the 
latter’s intentions with respect to peace or war; but, after 
learning from Davis that an answer could not practicably 
be obtained so soon, decided to grant the Bey more time. 
On the 4th, Davis delivered a verbal reply from Hamuda 
to the effect that if the Americans should stop any Tunisian 
vessels, or commit any other hostile act, he would recipro¬ 
cate in kind.*^ The Commodore thereupon consulted with his 
officers, and after securing their opinions regarding the 
course most proper to pursue, determined to exact from 
the Bey a written promise to abide by the treaty. In case 
the latter should refuse to comply with this demand, Rod¬ 
gers proposed to blockade Tunis. On August 6, in conse- 

^ Despatches, Tunis, III, Davis to Sec. of State, July 18, 1806; Allen, 

Our Navy and the Barhary Corsairs, p. 268. 

^Despatches, Tunis, III, Davis to Sec. of State, July 18, 1806. 

• Ibid ^ Ibid,, Lear to Sec. of State, Sept. 2, 1806. 
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quence of this decision, he despatched a form for this 
declaration to the Bey by Captain Decatur, who also con¬ 
veyed a letter from Lear relative to the Bey’s refusal to 
negotiate with him. Hamuda refused to receive Decatur, 
but soon regretting this hasty action, sent Rodgers and 
Lear a conciliatory letter which was delivered before De¬ 
catur’s return. In this message the Bey proposed that 
the Commodore and Lear come ashore for a friendly con¬ 
ference, but, at the same time, protested against the 
presence of the American squadron at Tunis.® Rodgers 
rejected the proposal relative to a conference, and insisted 
that the Bey sign the declaration which Decatur had 
previously taken ashore. Again the Bey withheld com¬ 
pliance, and, to test the earnestness of the Commodore’s 
statements regarding a blockade, started a merchant ves¬ 
sel out of the harbor. Two shots caused it to return to 
safety, and soon thereafter the Bey wrote Lear another 
letter, urging him to come ashore, disavowing all threats 
against the United States, giving assurances of the Bey’s 
determination to keep the peace, and promising to send an 
ambassador to the United States to settle all difficulties 
that had arisen between the two nations.® 

A series of interviews which soon followed between Lear 
and the Bey brought about a fairly definite settlement 
of some questions in dispute. Hamuda reiterated the sub¬ 
stance of his last letter, and declared that he had no de¬ 
mands to make upon the United States for presents or 
payments in any form. “He acknowledged,” wrote Lear to 
the Secretary of State, “that he had asked for a Frigate; 
but he had only made the request, as from one friend to 
another, which, if not convenient or agreeable to grant, 
should never produce any difference . , , We had made him 
an offer of 8 or 10,000 dollars annually in cash; but he 
had not thought proper to accept it, which ought not to 


*2bid. 


^Ibid. 
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be a subject of difference between our nations.” The Bey 
also promised to revise the existing treaty in such a man- 
ner that the United States would be placed on a most 
favored nation basis with respect to duties; and, inasmuch 
as ill-feeling had developed between the Bey and Davis, 
resulting in the latter’s refusal to return to Tunis, that 
his place be taken by Dr. James Dodge, surgeon on board 
the ‘‘Constitution.” The vexatious problem presented by 
the captured Tunisian vessels was disposed of by an agree¬ 
ment to have an ambassador sent from Tunis to the United 
States to settle the issue once and for all. Lear had his 
last interview with the Bey on August 30 and on that 
occasion gave presents to Hamuda and the principal 
Tunisian officials. On September 1, he returned to the “Con¬ 
stitution,” accompanied by Sidi Soliman Mellimelni, newly- 
appointed ambassador to the United States.^^ The latter 
soon transferred to the “Congress,” and on November 4 
arrived at Hampton Roads.^^ As soon as he and his ten 
attendants were established in a house provided for them 
at Washington, he presented his claims respecting the cap¬ 
tured Tunisian vessels.^^ 

Mellimelni proved to be a most difficult individual with 
whom to deal. He admitted at the outset of the negotiations 
that the three vessels were worth no more than four thou¬ 
sand dollars,^® but when offered that amount as indemnity 
for their capture and subsequent sale, he made the fol¬ 
lowing reply to the Secretary of State: 

If the vessels in question are at the disposal of the United 
States in the Mediterranean, it is expected that they will be 
returned in the same state that they were in when captured; 
if they are sold or otherwise disposed of, that the Government 
of the United States will substitute another cruiser in lieu 
thereof, and give positive orders to the commanding officer 

‘^American Citizen (N, Y.), Nov. 14, 1805. 

“ J6id., Dec. 6, 1806. 

^Despatches, Tunis, III, Mellimelni to Madison, Feb. 10, 1806. 
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of the American squadron to deliver her to Hamouda Bashaw, 
as a substitute in cash cannot be admitted in a case that in¬ 
volves the honor of the Tunisian flag.^^ 

The ambassador stated, further, that if the above terms 
were not complied with, he would return to Tunis; then, if 
one year after his arrival there the differences in question 
were not settled, the Bey would declare war against the 
United States. 

During the ensuing months, Madison and the Tunisian 
ambassador carried on an extended correspondence rela¬ 
tive to the latter’s demands. Mellimelni agreed to accept 
a small armed vessel, loaded with naval stores and other 
articles, as indemnity for loss of the Tunisian vessels.^® 
Under the guidance of James L. Cathcart he then began 
a tour northward, to visit Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston. At the last-named city he proposed 
to embark on the vessel intended for the Bey.^® Cathcart 
found Mellimelni to be a troublesome traveling companion, 
and had no end of difficulty with members of the am¬ 
bassador’s suite, three of whom refused to proceed beyond 
New York. Leaving these unruly attendants behind, Cath¬ 
cart and Mellimelni continued their journey, and, on 
July 2, reached Boston.Here Cathcart discovered new 
vexations in store. The ambassador refused to accept the 
brig “Franklin” which had been sent thither with presents 
for the Bey, and articles which Mellimelni had purchased 
for his own use. His reason for this refusal was that the 
brig had previously belonged to Hamuda, who, in 1803, 
had purchased it from the Tripolitans, but later had sold 
it. Although the “Franklin” could not be received as a sub- 

Mellimelni to Madison, March 11, 1806. 

Instructions, I, Sec. of State to Lear, 

I^omestie Letters, XV, Madison to Cathcart, June 2, 1806; PhOtir- 

** K D nnd General Advertiser, June 7, 1806. 

Boston Repertory, July 2, 1806. 
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stitute for the cruisers which had been captured off Tripoli, 

it would, Mellimelni suggested, be a most suitable present 
for the Bey.^® 

In order to get the ambassador out of the country as 
speedily and as amicably as possible, Madison instructed 
Cathcart to charter another vessel of from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty tons, to be sent to sea as soon as the 
property on board the “Franklin’’ could be transshipped 
to it. Cathcart thereupon chartered a merchant vessel, the 
“Two Brothers,” and, after a series of new and exasperat¬ 
ing delays, finally persuaded the ambassador to embark.^® 
The three strays, however, remained in New York, all 
efforts on the part of Cathcart, Mellimelni, Mayor Clinton, 
Madison, and even President Jefferson failing to convince 
them that they should leave the United States.^® 

Despite the mission of Mellimelni, it was not until the 
latter part of January, 1807, that peace with Tunis was 
placed on a fairly firm foundation. During that month 
Consul-General Lear visited Tunis, had a number of in¬ 
terviews with the Bey; and, after a considerable amount 
of bargaining, persuaded him to accept ten thousand dol¬ 
lars in cash as indemnification for losses which the Bey 
asserted that he had sustained by the confiscation of his 
vessels.^^ But for the fact that Tunis was at that time 
engaged in a war with Algiers; also, that Mellimelni had 
observed the resources of the United States; and, finally, 
that a strong American squadron had only recently ap- 

Despatches, Tunis, III, Mellimelni to President of U. S., July 26, 
1806. 

^ Ibid., Cathcart to Madison, Aug. 9, 13, 20, 1806; John Strieker to 
Robert Smith, Aug. 13, 1806; Robert Smith to Cathcart, Aug. 13, 
1806; Mellimelni to Madison, Sept. 23, 1806. 

^ Ibid., Cathcart to Madison, Aug. 9, 13, 1806; Cathcart to Jacob 
Wagner, Aug. 19, Sept. 3, 1806; Mellimelni to Madison, Sept. 23, 1806; 
Madison Papers, XXIX, Jefferson to Madison, Sept. 16, 1806. 

“ Despatches, Algiers, VII, Lear to Sec. of State, Jan. 26, 1807. 
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peared at Tunis, it is probable that the Bey would have 

attempted to drive a harder bargain.^^ 

After Lear concluded a settlement of differences with 
Tunis, the naval forces of the United States were gradually 
withdrawn from the Mediterranean. Moreover, as rela¬ 
tions between the United States and England grew in¬ 
creasingly tense, it became the settled policy of the former 
to keep the navy at home except for brief and infrequent 
cruises in European waters. The result was that during 
the period 1807-1816, American interests in the Mediter¬ 
ranean remained, on the whole, in a virtually defenseless 
condition.^® But the relations between the United States 
and Tunis remained in a fairly satisfactory state. In De¬ 
cember, 1807, some difficulty arose regarding the payment 
of certain freights which a Tunisian merchant had prom¬ 
ised the captain of an American brig for conveying a cargo 
from Marseilles to Tunis; but in the end the dispute was 
amicably settled.^^ Another incident, which for a time 
assumed a serious aspect, pertained to the detention of a 
Tunjwian vessel at Malta. The ship in question was the 
“Liberty,” formerly of Philadelphia, at one time captured 
by a French privateer, and later sold to a Tunisian sub¬ 
ject. During the summer of 1810, the “Liberty” was sent 
to Malta under Tunisian colors, but was there detained 
by order of the United States Consul, Joseph Pulis. When 
the Bey learned about this detention, he immediately gave 
orders to have all Americans in Tunis arrested and their 
property sequestered until the United States should render 
full satisfaction for the action of the consul at Malta. 
In order to avert war, C. D, Coxe, United States Consul 
at Tunis, secured permission to proceed to Malta, where 

" Allen, op. cit., p. 272. 

Pauilin, Diplomatic I^cgotiatiom of American Naval OMcers. 

p. 108. 

Dapatches, Algiers, VIII, C. D. Coxe to Lear, Sept. 10, 1808. 
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he succeeded in having the ‘Tiberty’’ restored to thjfii 
Tunisian owner.^® Other minor difficulties arose during 
the years immediately preceding the War of 1812, when 
a considerable number of American merchant vessels were 
seized by French privateers, and brought to Tunis for sale. 
In some cases they were sold at auction, but until the out¬ 
break of war between the United States and Great Britain, 
the Bey appears to have endeavored to prevent the more 
flagrant injustices arising from those activities.^® 

In the meantime, a number of serious situations had de¬ 
veloped at Algiers. The Dey, Achmet Pasha, who had 
succeeded Mustapha in 1805, became hostile as soon as 
the last United States warship was withdrawn. In October, 
1807, he demanded immediate receipt of stipulated mari¬ 
time supplies which were at that time two years overdue.^^ 
Consul-General Lear was unable to comply; whereupon the 
Dey ordered a cruise to be made for the purpose of cap¬ 
turing American merchantmen. The result was the seizure 
of three vessels, two of which were detained until Lear 
succeeded in ending the dispute by making a cash payment 
in lieu of the stipulated supplies.^® The third vessel, the 
schooner “Mary Ann” of Boston, was recaptured by her 
captain and crew, and was never brought to Algiers. Dur¬ 
ing the course of the second conflict^ a number of Algerines, 
who had been left on board to convey the schooner to 
Algiers, were thrown overboard, while four others were 
placed in an open boat and set adrift. The “Mary Ann” 
then proceeded to Naples. Soon after settling the question 

^Despatches, Tunis, IV, Circular letter by C. D. Coxe, Aug. 26, 

^Ibid,, C. D. Coxe to Robert Smith, Aug. 9, Oct. 16, 1809; Jan. 14, 
Dec. SO, 1810; June 2, 1811. 

^Despatches, Algiers, VII, Lear to Madison, Jan. 5, 1806. 

^Despatches, Tunis, IV, C. D. Coxe, to Sec. of State, Nov. 6, 1807. 
See also Despatches, Algiers, VII, Lear to Sec. of State, Dec. 3L 1807. 
Lear obtained a loan from David Bacri, a prominent Jewish mer¬ 
chant at Algiers. 
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of annuities, Lear learned about this incident from the 
Dey, who nevertheless assured the Consul-General that 
the affair would not disturb the good relationship which 
had so recently been established.^® Here the matter tem¬ 
porarily rested, but on March 16, 1808, the Dey peremp¬ 
torily ordered Lear to pay him eighteen thousand dollars 
for eight Algerine subjects who had lost their lives as a 
result of the recapture of the “Mary Ann.’^ Lear refused 
to make the payment, and, despite threats of personal en¬ 
slavement, remained fixed in this determination until he 
was informed that Algerine vessels had been ordered to 
make an attack upon American commerce. Fearing that 
the cruise would be successful, he at length agreed to pay 
the amount in question, but only on condition that the 
cruising orders be recalled, and not repeated in the future.®® 

During the ensuing months Lear constantly anticipated 
new demands. In this connection he wrote to Madison as 
follows: 

As soon as our vessels are free to navigate the sea, an annuity 
in stores will be expected from the United States by this 
Regency; for altho our payments are well up; yet the cash 
alone will never satisfy them. Notwithstanding it is received 
as an absolute payment, and a receipt given accordingly; yet 
they still view it in some measure but as a collateral security 
for the continuance of our payments . . . So long as we have the 
reports which come here frequently, of the capture of American 
vessels by the French and English, these people will not be¬ 
lieve that our ports are shut or that any uncoTnmon circum¬ 
stances interrupt our vessels; and they cannot believe that 

any Belligerent would venture to stop a vessel bringing stores 
for this Regency.®^ 

Within three months after Lear wrote thus, the Dey 
was clamoring for naval supplies. He declared, in July, 

^Despatches, Algiers, VIII, Lear to Sec. of State, Dec. 17, 1807. 

^ Ibid., Lear to Sec. of State, March 28, 31, and May 26, 1808. 

Ibid., Lear to Madison, April 12, 1808. 
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1808, that he would expect them to arrive within a short 
time because he had learned that aU differences between 
the United States and England had at last been settled. 
When Lear assured him that the embargo had not been 
lifted, he promptly proposed that the United States send 
to Algiers a vessel, for which he would obtain safe passage. 
To Lear’s rejoinder that his government would probably 
not see fit to make this exception to the sailing of vessels, 
the Dey replied by asking him to write home for permission 
to purchase them in Europe. Naval stores must be pro¬ 
vided, said the Dey, and if the United States would pur¬ 
chase them in Europe, he would see that they were safely 
shipped to Algiers.®^ Greatly to the relief of the Consul- 
General, the storeship “Leonidas,” of New York, soon 
arrived from Washington with a cargo of military and 
naval supplies. “The arrival of the vessel at this juncture,” 
wrote Lear in August, “has placed us on high ground 

here.”®^ 

During the remainder of the period 1808 to 1812, there 
were comparatively few alarming situations with which 
Lear had to deal. In November, of the former year, Achmet 
Pasha was murdered by the Algerine soldiery, and a suc¬ 
cessor, Ali Cogia, was chosen.®^ The new Dey showed him¬ 
self well-disposed towards the United States; consequently, 
during his brief reign no serious friction developed between 
the two nations. But Ali displayed too little activity to 
be popular with the soldiers, who, in characteristic fashion, 
strangled him, and elevated a certain Hadji Ali, a popular 
Algerine official, to the Deyship.®® The latter, for a num¬ 
ber of years after his accession, conducted himself in a 
friendly manner towards the United States. Indeed, he had 
no cause for dissatisfaction inasmuch as he received the 

Ibid., Lear to Madison, July 16, 1808. 

‘^Ibid., Lear to Gen. Armstrong, Aug. 1, 1808. 

**Ibid., Lear to Madison, Nov. 16,1808. 

^Ibid., Lear to Madison, March 12, 1809. 
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stipulated annuities with promptness, and, in 1809, when 
he sought the use of a United States vesse to conv^cy an 

the ship in question immediately complied with hi 


^ 86 

^^I^ July, 1812, friendly relations between United 
States and Algiers were brought to an end. The Dey had, 
for some time previously, expressed dissatisfaction because 
certain supplies had been slow in arriving froin America. 
Furthermore, it is supposed that the following letter, whic 
had been conveyed to Algiers by a British envoy, had a 


decided bearing upon the rupture: 


The Prince Regent in the name of his father George III . - . 
expresses the strongest friendship for the Dey; . . . assures the 
Dey that he will protect his capital with his fleets so long 
as the present friendship shall subsist between the two nations; 
declares that the British fleets are masters of every sea and 
are the terror of all maritime states and that whoever attempts 
to oppose them will be subdued; . . . begs the Dey not to per¬ 
mit those who are enemies of Great Britain to lessen the 
harmony now subsisting between the two nations and that 
he will not hearken to their evil sayings 


A climax was reached after a vessel, the ‘‘Alleghany,” 
arrived at Algiers with tribute from the United States. 
On July 20, the Dey announced that because an insufficient 
quantity of gunpowder and cables had been sent, he would 
not permit the cargo of the “Alleghany” to be unloaded; 
nor would he allow Lear to remain longer at Algiers. After 
futile remonstrances, the Consul-General made prepara¬ 
tions to depart. 

While Lear was engaged in settling his accounts, a 
curious situation arose with respect to arrears in tribute. 


Ibid,, Lear to Madison, July 31, 1809. 

^ Ibid,, Lear to Monroe, Oct 11, Dec. 18, 1811; May 29, 1812. 
*Shaler, Sketches of Algiers, p, 118; Allen, op. dt,, p. 276. 
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The Dey asserted that the United States owed Algiers 
twenty-seven thousand dollars, an amount considerably 
greater than Lear had estimated. According to the Moham¬ 
medan calendar, the Dey contended, seventeen and one- 
half, instead of seventeen, years had elapsed since the 
United States had begun paying tribute to Algiers. Lear’s 
insistence upon a year consisting of 365, instead of 354, 
days was of no avail. He was informed that if he did not 
immediately pay in cash the amount demanded, and depart 
the following day, he would be imprisoned, the “Alleghany” 
would be confiscated, and all Americans at Algiers, thrown 
into slavery. Lear, in his dilemma, appealed to the Jewish 
firm of Bacri to advance the required sum, and thereby 
obviate the threatened disaster. The transaction was at 
length completed, Bacri agreeing to pay the Dey twenty- 
seven thousand dollars, and, in return, to receive thirty- 
three thousand, seven hundred fifty dollars from Gibraltar. 
Lear next requested the Swedish Consul, Mr. John Norder- 
ling, to serve as his agent at Algiers; then, in company 
with a number of Americans who had been ordered away, 

he departed for Gibraltar.®® 

The voyage of the “Alleghany” was uneventful, and on 

August 4 the vessel reached its destination. Four days 
later, however, it was seized by British authorities as a 
result of information that the United States had declared 
war against Great Britain. The captain of the “Alle¬ 
ghany” was paroled, but the crew were sent to England. 
Lear remained at Gibraltar until December; eventually 
secured passage to Cadiz; and, during the following April 

returned to the United States.^® 

The Dey had, in the meantime, ordered his cruisers to 

prey upon American commerce. They were in large measure 

forestalled by the British, who, by August 17, had in their 


^Am, State Pap, and Pub, Doce, (3d ed.) IX, 127-144, Lear to 

Sec. of State, July 29, 1812. - c* a *1 o 

^DeepatcheB, Algiers, VIII, Lear to Sec. of State, April 9, 1813. 
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possession at Gibraltar no less than ten American vessels.^ 
But on August 25, the Algerines captured the brig Ed¬ 
win,” of Salem, and conveyed it to Algiers. The Captain, 
George C. Smith, and crew of ten, after being stripped of 
their belongings, were set to hard labor on the mole. 
Their condition remained thus until eventually improved 
through funds provided by Lear, certain American mer¬ 
chants at Cadiz, and Mr. Norderling at Algiers. The 
Swedish Consul wrote, in April, 1813, that the captives 
were more comfortably situated, a number of them having 
been granted permission to reside with officials of other 
countries. The condition of the remainder he described as 

follows: 

The sailors have in the Bagnio, a chamber to themselves, 
free from vermin, filth and corruption. They are regularly 
messed with one of the tavern-keepers in the Bagnio, for 
these two months past, with whom they have declared them¬ 
selves to be contented. They are, in fact, better off than the 
generality of slaves here, who, for the most part, are abandoned 
by their Governments to what little the Regency gives them.^^ 

The situation of the prisoners remained essentially un¬ 
changed during the remainder of the year, and only one 
more American was added to the list of captives: a Mr, 
Pollard, who had been on board a Spanish vessel at the 
time of her capture by the Algerines. With the continua¬ 
tion of the war between the United States and Great 
Britain, it became increasingly evident that the Dey had 
selected an inopportune time to begin hostilities.^® 

In 1813, Mordecai M. Noah was appointed United 
States Consul for Tunis, and received instructions to offer 

^ Ibid,, Lear to Monroe, Aug. 17, and 30, 1812. 

“ Ibid,, Geo. C. Smith to J. Gavino, Aug. 30, 1812. 

" Ibid., Lear to Monroe, Nov. 3, and Dec. 16, 1812. 

*^Ib\d., John Norderling to Richard Hackley, April 19, 1813. 

“ Allen, op, cit., pp. 278-79. 
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thirty-six thousand dollars for ransom of the twelve pris¬ 
oners at Algiers.^® 

While at Cadiz he wrote to Monroe that Americans in 
that city were greatly interested in the welfare of the cap¬ 
tives, and had, in fact, raised a large sum of money to be 
used in their behalf.^^ In October, Noah requested Rich¬ 
ard S. Hackley, United States Consul at Cadiz, to recom¬ 
mend a suitable agent to send to Algiers.^® Hackley recom¬ 
mended Richard R. Keene, an American residing in Cadiz,^ 
and within a short time Noah engaged the latter’s services. 
Keene received one thousand dollars in advance for all per¬ 
sonal expenses in the negotiations, and agreed to expect 
nothing further if he could not ransom the captives without 
offering more than three thousand dollars per man. In the 
event of success, his remuneration was to be increased.®® 
An interesting portion of his instructions dealt with a rep¬ 
resentation of his identity at Algiers: 


You will carefully abstain from letting it appear that the 
United States are acquainted with your object or authorize 
your proceedings, on the contrary let it be distinctly under¬ 
stood that the relief proposed, proceeds direct from the friends 

of the parties.®^ 

Keene reached Algiers in February, 1814, and there 
represented himself as spokesman for a group of United 
States merchants who had raised a fund to ransom the 
captives, and who had made an appeal to the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment for its cooperation in the matter. The Dey, how¬ 
ever, would not release the Americans, nor would he enter- 


“ Ibid., p. 279. 

"Despatches, Tunis, IV, Noah to Monroe, Oct. 7, 1813. 

"Ibid., Noah to R. Hackley, Oct. 2, 1813. 

" Ibid., R. Hackley to Noah, Oct. 3, 1813. 

“ Ibid., Copy of agreement, dated Nov. 13, 1813. In the latter 

Keene was to receive three thousand doUars and other valuable 


considerations. 

“76id., Noah to Keene, Jan. 20, 1814. 
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tain any question regarding their ransom except with a 
coLlfioL of the Umted States, and then on y m con¬ 
nection with a treaty of peace. ‘ITeU the agent and 
American merchants at Cadiz,” the Dey was reported to 
have said, “that my policy and my views are to increase, 
not to diminish, the number of my American slaves; and 
that not for a miUion dollars would I release them. 1 he 
Swedish, Spanish, and EngUsh Consuls appear to have co¬ 
operated with Keene to the utmost of ^^eir abiliti^, and 
ultimately the efforts of the English Consul, Mr. McDonell, 
resulted in the release of a number of Americans. An op¬ 
portunity presented itself for McDoneU’s bringing pres¬ 
sure to bear upon the Dey when an American, by the name 
of Walker, deserted from the British navy, sought refuge 
in Algiers, and became a Mohammedan. The Dey refused 
to return his new subject to the British Consul; whereupon 
the latter threatened to make reprisals by havmg two 
Algerines impressed. A compromise was finally agreed 
upon, whereby the Dey released two members of the 
“Edwin’s” crew upon receipt of four thousand dollars and 
a promise that Walker should remain unmolested. Four 
other Americans, who had been impressed by the British, 
were also turned over to Keene upon payment of six thou¬ 
sand dollars to McDonell. Finding himself unable to make 
further progress at Algiers, Keene returned to Gibraltar, 
IpRvintr the ten remainin£r Americans in captivity.®® 


Ibid,, Keene to Noah, May 22, 1814. 

^ Ibid,, Keene to Noah, May 22, 1814; Allen, op, cit,, p. 280. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE FINAL ACCOUNTING 

1816-1816 


The eormation of peace with Great Britain afforded the 
United States an excellent opportunity to punish Algerine 
avarice and treachery. Moreover, the fact that Algiers, 
possessing only a small navy,^ was at war with the mari¬ 
time states of Italy, Spain, Holland, Prussia, Denmark, 
and Russia, made the time propitious for a final account¬ 
ing with the Dey.^ On February 23,1815, President Madi¬ 
son, therefore, recommended to Congress a declaration of 
war, and on March 2, that body authorized the equipping 
and use of such vessels of the navy as the President might 
think necessary to wage effective hostilities against 
Algiers.® 

Two squadrons were formed in accordance with this 
authorization: one, under the command of Commodore 
William Bainbridge, was fitted out at Boston, and the 
other, under Commodore Stephen Decatur, at New York. 
Decatur’s squadron consisted of ten vessels: three frigates, 
two sloops-of-war, three brigs, and two schooners. It de¬ 
parted for the Mediterranean on May 20, William Shaler, 
Consul-General for the Barbary States and peace com¬ 
missioner to Algiers, being a passenger on board the fiag- 
ship “Guerriere.”* Before the squadron sailed, the Secre¬ 
tary of State had instructed Shaler and his associates. 
Commodores Decatur and Bainbridge, to obtain if pos¬ 
sible, an early peace; to secure the release of the American 


^Despatches, Tunis, IV, R. Keene to M. M. Noah, May 22, 1814. 
“The Algerine squadron,” wrote Keene, “is composed of four frigates, 
four corvettes, three sloops of war, a Greek prize ship and some 


paltry force in gunboats” « u oi iqik 

• M^roe Papers, XIV, W. H. Crawford to Monroe, Feb ^ 1816. 

• A. S. Mackenzie, Life of Decatur, p. 242. Ibtd., pp. 
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j. ^ trihiite’ and to promise no biennial 
prisoners; o . procedure in obtaining these 

terms Decatur’s forces were to proceed to Gibraltar, 
Xre inquiry was to be made regarding the whereabouts 
of AlgerL cruisers. If any had passed the Straits into 
the Atlantic, Decatur was to endeavor to capture or de 
stroy them. He was also instructed to declare the city of 
Algiers blockaded, and after reaching the Algerine capital, 
was to open negotiations with the Dey. A final admonition 
was that ‘‘at whatever time the negotiation is opened, 
whether it be before, or after proceeding to extremities, 
the conditions must be such as are honorable to the United 

States.”® 

Decatur’s squadron arrived at Gibraltar on June 15, 
the Commodore having learned in the meantime that some 
Algerine cruisers under the command of Reis Hammida 
had recently been in the Atlantic but had returned to the 
Mediterranean.® Hoping to take them by surprise, Decatur 
hastened onward to the locality in which it appeared most 
likely that he would encounter Hammida.^ On June 17, 
the “Constellation” sighted a frigate in the vicinity of 
Cape de Gat. It was the Algerine Admiral’s flagship, the 
“Mashuda,” which immediately headed for Algiers. Being 
rapidly overtaken, however, it turned towards the Spanish 
coast, only to be intercepted by the Americans and eventu¬ 
ally forced to surrender. Hammida and about thirty of 
his men were killed in the engagement, while over four hun¬ 
dred Algerines were taken prisoner. Four Americans lost 
their lives in the encounter, three being killed by the burst¬ 
ing of a gun on board the “Guerriere.”® Two days later, 
the American squadron discovered an Algerine brig, the 

“ Monroe Papers, V, Monroe’s instructions to Shaler, Decatur, and 
Bainbridge, April 10, 1815; Madison Papers, LV, Copy of Decatur’s 
commission to operate against the Algerines, April 16, 1816. 

“ Mackenzie, op. cit., p. 246. 

’Allen, Our Navy and the Barbary Coreairs, pp. 282-283. 

Ibid., p. 284. 
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“Estedio,” ofF Cape Palos. After a brief chase and a sharp 
engagement, she, too, was captured. Decatur sent both 
the “Mashuda” and the “Estedio” to Carthagena; then 
he proceeded to Algiers to intercept any other cruisers 
which might attempt to enter that port.® 

The ruling Dey at the time of Decatur’s arrival at 
Algiers was a man named Omar, who possessed great cour¬ 
age and determination. He had become Dey early in 1816 
in consequence of a revolution during which the Turkish 
soldiers had murdered Hadji Ali. About the time Decatur’s 
forces reached Algiers, Omar’s navy consisted of four 
frigates, five corvettes, one brig, a galley, and a number of 
gunboats. The vessels were, on the whole,, however, poorly 
equipped and manned.^® Moreover, the Algerine fortifica¬ 
tions were in a bad state of repair, and deficient with re¬ 
spect to the mounting and manning of guns.^^ 

On June 29, Decatur displayed from the “Guerriere” 
a fiag of truce and the Swedish flag, thereby indicating 
that he wished to carry on negotiations through the 
Swedish Consul. The latter, accompanied by the Algerine 
Captain of Marine, soon came aboard the “Guerriere,” 
where they were informed about the capture of the Algerine 
frigate and brig, and the death of Hammida. The Captain 
of Marine seemed deeply impressed; wished to learn on 
what terms the Americans proposed to treat; and ex¬ 
pressed a desire that hostilities should cease. Decatur and 
Shaler thereupon gave him a letter which President Madi¬ 
son had written to the Dey. The official and Mr. Norderling 
went ashore to deliver this message and to receive instruc¬ 
tions. The following day they returned to the “Guerriere” 
with authorization to negotiate. Decatur and Shaler then 
presented to them a draft of a proposed treaty. This pro¬ 
vided for the abolition of tribute, the release of American 

Alffiers, IX, Shaler to Monroe, Aug. 30 to Nov. 4,1816. 
“ Despatches, Tunis, IV, R. Keene to M. Noah, May 22,1814. 
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prisoners at Algiers, the payment of ten thousand dollars 
as indemnification for the seizure of the ‘ Edwin, the 
restoration of other American property then in the pos¬ 
session of the Dey, and the treatment of captives, in the 
event of future hostilities, as prisoners of war rather than 
as slaves. The Captain of Marine argued that some of 
these conditions were unprecedented and expressed serious 
doubts regarding their ratification by the Dey. He also 
sought to have the captured Algerine vessels returned to 
his master, and, after some deliberation, the American 
commissioners decided to grant his request. The vessels, 
they concluded, would be of little value to the United 
States; while their relinquishment would probably cause 
the Dey to yield more readily to the demands incorporated 
in the draft of the proposed treaty. Then came a request 
for a truce, to allow time for deliberation regarding the 
treaty. “The reply, the Commissioners subsequently re¬ 
ported, was ‘Not a minute; if your squadron appears in 
sight before the treaty is actually signed by the Dey, and 
the prisoners sent off, ours will capture them.’ ” It was 
finally agreed, by way of compromise, that hostilities would 
be suspended as soon as the boat, displaying a white flag, 
should leave the mainland. The Swedish Consul promised 
that the flag should not be displayed unless the treaty were 
signed and the prisoners in the boat. Within three hours 
after leaving the “Guerriere” the boat was back with the 
prisoners and a copy of the signed treaty on board. It was 
fortunate that the trip had been completed so soon; other¬ 
wise, an Algerine corvette which had hove in sight would 
undoubtedly have been captured.^^ 

On the day the treaty was signed, Shaler went ashore. 

He was well-received by the Algerine officials and was soon 

in a position to make the following report to the Secretary 
of State: 

I* ^ate Pap.j For, ReL, IV, 4-7, Account of negotiations out- 

uned by Decatur and Shaler to Monroe; also a copy of the treaty. 
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The Regency has been very prompt in executing the con¬ 
ditions of the treaty as far as has yet depended on them. They 
sent me one hundred and twenty-seven bales of cotton, and 
the ten thousand dollars stipulated for in the 4th article, which 
I regarded as a full compliance with that stipulation.^* 


Decatur and Shaler decided to use the money in providing 
the customary consular present, and to hold the cotton 
until orders came from Washington respecting it.^^ 


The treaty was immediately sent to the United States 
on board the sloop-of-war “Epervier.” On July 12, the 
vessel passed Gibraltar, never to be heard from again. 
She is supposed to have gone down in a gale which swept 
the Atlantic, along the American coast.^® 

Having concluded peace with Algiers, and having de¬ 
spatched two vessels from the squadron to convoy the 
Algerine frigate and brig from Carthagena, Decatur de¬ 
cided to visit Tunis and Tripoli. The United States had 
been having some diflSculty with these regencies since early 
in 1815 because the Bey and the Pasha had permitted 
British warships to retake prizes which the American 
privateer “Abaellino” had brought into Timisian and 
Tripolitan ports. Consul Noah at Tunis, and Consul Rich¬ 
ard B. Jones at Tripoli had protested to the utmost against 
this violation of existing treaties, but to no avail; the 
former’s remonstrances had been ridiculed, and the latter’s. 


disregarded.^® 

Acting upon his own responsibility, Decatur left Algiers 
on July 8, and on the 28th anchored before the city of 
Tunis. He conferred with Consul Noah and, immediately 
thereafter, demanded of Mahmud, the Bey who had suc¬ 
ceeded Hamuda Pasha, the payment of forty-six thousand 
dollars. The ruler at first sought to induce Decatur to 


“ Despatches, Algiers, IX, Shaler to Monroe, July 6, 1816. Ibid. 
“Allen, op. cit., p. 289; Despatches, Algiers, IX, Shaler to Monroe, 
Nov. 6, 1816. “ AUen, op. cit., p. 290. 
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come ashore; then, upon meeting with a refusal, attempted 
to have the payment postponed for a year. The Commodore 
rejected this proposal, also, and in^ the end Mahmud 

agreed to pay the required indemnity. 

Decatur left Tunis on August 2, and three days later 
anchored before the city of Tripoli. Again the Commodore 
resorted to tactics which he had employed so successfully 
at Algiers and Tunis. He demanded of Yusuf, who was still 
Pasha, instant payment of thirty thousand doUars as 
indemnity for the loss of prizes which had been taken from 
the “Abaellino.” During the ensuing negotiations, which 
took place on board the “Guerriere,” the Commodore 
agreed to reduce the sum to twenty-five thousand dollars, 
but only on condition that Yusuf release ten Christian 
prisoners. The Pasha yielded to these terms, and, on 
August 9, the squadron sailed away.^® 

Commodore Bainbridge, in the meantime, had proceeded 
to the Mediterranean, and, on August 6, had arrived at 
Carthagena. From this port he sailed to Tunis and Tripoli, 
stopping en route to display the squadron at Algiers. 
According to the testimony of a number of consuls, this 
visit to the capitals of the various Barbary States had 
a very salutary effect.^® The Commodore completed his 
tour of inspection about the middle of September, and 
thereupon returned to Gibraltar. Here he was joined by 
the vessels of Decatur’s squadron, with the exception of 
the “Guerriere.” Before returning to the United States, 
Bainbridge detailed two frigates and two sloops of war, 
under command of Captain John Shaw, to guard American 
interests in the Mediterranean. He left Gibraltar, on 
October 6, with all the remaining vessels of both squadrons, 
except the “Guerriere,” which sailed the following day. 
Decatur arrived at New York on November 12, and Bain- 

" Ibid. “ Ibid., p. 291. 

“Thos. Harris, Life and Services of Commodore William Bain- 
bridge, pp, 199-202. 
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bridge at Newport, on November 16. Both officers were 
most enthusiastically received by their countrymen.*® 
Ratification of the treaty which Decatur and Shaler 
had dictated to the Dey was advised by the Senate, Decem¬ 
ber 21, 1815, and five days later it was proclaimed by the 
President. On January 22 following, the frigate “Java,” 
commanded by Captain Oliver H. Perry, sailed from the 
United States with the ratified document and with 
despatches for Consul-General Shaler. Perry reached 
Gibraltar on February 13 and about three weeks later 
joined Commodore Shaw, who thereupon proceeded with 
his squadron to Algiers. Between April 1 and April 4, six 
United States warships anchored before the Algerine capi¬ 
tal, which, at the time, was being visited by a British squad¬ 
ron under the command of Admiral Lord Exmouth. The 
latter concluded negotiations with the Dey soon after 

Shaw’s arrival, and sailed away.** 

The Dey and his subjects had in the meantime found 

the peace with the United States quite irksome. “The 
Algerines,” wrote Captain Perry, “are extremely restive 
under the treaty made with Decatur, considering it dis¬ 
graceful to the Faithful to humble themselves before 
Christian dogs.” These feelings, thought Perry, had been 
greatly stimulated by the consuls of other powers, who 
were envious of the fine treaty which the United States 
had obtained.*® Another factor conducive to dissatisfaction 
at Algiers was the failure of the United States to restore 
to the Dey the brig which Decatur had sent to Cartha- 
gena. The captured frigate had been returned to Algiers 
in July, 1815, but the brig had been detained by Spanish 
officials on the ground that it had been captured while 


“ Allen, op. at., pp. 292-94; U. 8. Ministers, Instructions, VII. Mon¬ 
roe to Bainbridge and Decatur, Dec. 6, 1816. 

rniitnatches Algiers, IX, Shaler’s Journal, March 31 ff., l«lo. 

^ AUen, op. ciU, p. 295; Despatches, Algiers, IX, Shaler to Monroe, 

S^Mackenzie, Life of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, II, US- 
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fighting in Spanish waters Again and again the Dey 
had demanded that the vessel be returned to him and in 
November, 1815, he had solemnly promised Shaler that 
if it were not soon restored, the treaty would be regarded 

as broken.^® , , v 

Thus the situation remained until March, 1816, when 

a Spanish squadron appeared at Algiers and restored the 
missing brig.''® The Dey, however, appeared to be deter¬ 
mined not to recognize the treaty; and for a time after 
Commodore Shaw’s arrival, it seemed that war must in¬ 
evitably result. Consul-General Shaler hauled down his 
flag at the Consular House, left Algiers, and went aboard 
the Commodore’s flagship.^^ The oflicers of the squadron 
soon thereafter planned a night attack upon the city, but 
a French frigate reported the preparations to the Dey, 
thereby causing the project to be abandoned. This war¬ 
like activity caused the Dey to modify his tone to some 
extent, but he persisted in his refusal to exchange ratifica¬ 
tions. On April 11, he received Captain Perry with 
courtesy but refused to recognize the treaty as binding. 
The bad faith of the United States in failing to restore 
the brig, he contended, had rendered his agreement with 
Decatur void. Mr. Norderling, who was present at this 
time, thereupon observed that the brig had been returned, 
but to this remark the ruler replied that in order to ob¬ 
tain the vessel from Spain, he had been compelled to pay 
a full equivalent.^® Despite that fact, however, he con¬ 
tinued, he would regard as binding one article which 
allowed the term of three months, for a settlement of dif¬ 
ferences, before the commencement of hostilities.®® The 
American neerotiators decided to wait* and Shaler resumed 


** Despatches, Algiers, IX, Shaler to Monroe, July 28, 1815. 

^ Ibid., Shaler to Monroe, Sept. 22 and Nov. 4, 1816. 

” Ibid., Shaler to Monroe, April 8, 1816. 

” Ibid., Shaler to Monroe, April 16, 1816. “Allen, op. cit., p. 296. 
" Monroe Papers, XV, Chevalier de Onis to Monroe, July 6, 1816. 
Despatches, Algiers, IX, Shaler to Monroe, June 29, 1816. 
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his residence in Algiers. The Dey soon wrote to the 
President regarding the existing diflSculties and proposed 
that the treaty of 1795 be renewed.^^ 

Commodore Shaw immediately sent the “John Adams” 
to the United States with the Dey’s letter, and by October 
the President’s reply, dated August 21, 1816, reached the 
Mediterranean. It contained a statement regarding the 
belated return of the brig; also a protest against the 
attributing of bad faith to the United States; and a 
notification concerning the appointment of Consul-General 
Shaler and Commodore Isaac Chauncey as commissioners 
to settle the dispute with Algiers.®^ In a letter to Monroe, 
June 26, President Madison wrote that “the Dey must 
distinctly understand that tho’ we prefer peace we are 
prepared for war, and will make no change in the late 
treaty, nor concessions of any sort to avoid it.”®® 

An event which occurred in August at Algiers proved 
advantageous to the United States. A large fleet, con¬ 
sisting of British and Dutch warships under the command 
of Lord Exmouth, appeared before the Algerine capital. 
During the course of a terrific bombardment which ensued, 
the Algerine fleet was virtually destroyed; the marine 
section of the city was cut to pieces; and great havoc was 
wrought elsewhere.®^ Concerning the damage inflicted by 
the bombardment, Shaler made this entry in his Journal: 

Wednesday 28. Daylight exhibits the condition of the Con¬ 
sular House. One room is completely destroyed by a shell, 
two others are in ruins, and a 3d and 4th very much damaged. 
My cabinet alone has escaped. Every part of the town appears 
to have suffered from shot and shells. The marine batteries are 

^Ibid., Commodore Shaw to the Dey of Algiers, April 12, 1816; 

John Norderling to Shaw, AprU 12, 1816. 

“PauUin, Diplomatic Neffotiations of American Naval Officers, 

p. 118 • Madison Papers, VII, Madison to Dey of Algiers, August 21, 
1816. ' ""Monroe Papers, XV, Madison to Monroe, June 26, 1816. 

^ Despatches, Algiers, IX, Shaler’s Journal, July 22-28, 1816. 
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in ruins, and may be occupied without any effort Lord Ex¬ 
mouth holds the fate of Algiers in his hands.^® 

The Dey was forced to agree to all of Exmouth’s demands, 
one of which was the release of about eleven hundred cap¬ 
tives, and another, the complete abolition of Christian 

slavery at Algiers.®® 

While the Algerines were still in considerable confusion 
as a result of Exmouth’s attack, a large American squad¬ 
ron under the command of Commodore Chauncey ap¬ 
peared on the scene. Many Algerines fled to the country, 
while bolder residents made preparations to resist an 
anticipated attack. After assuring the Dey that Chaun- 
cey’s visit was a friendly one, Shaler had a conference with 
the Commodore, and each agreed that it would be advisable 
to regard the treaty of June, 1815, as having been annulled 
by the Dey. They had not yet, however, received instruc¬ 
tions necessary to the carrying on of further negotiations; 
consequently they decided to go to Gibraltar to await in¬ 
structions and the President’s letter to the Dey,®^ 

Upon receipt of these messages, the two commissioners 
returned to Algiers, arriving there December 8, 1816. Be¬ 
cause of stormy weather it did not seem expedient for 
Commodore Chauncey to go ashore; consequently Shaler 
alone represented the United States in the negotiations 
with the Dey. On December 9, the Dey was sent a letter 
which constituted the commissioners’ ultimatum. It de¬ 
fended the conduct of the United States with respect to 
the restored frigate and brig; denied the Dey’s right to 
reject the treaty; refused recognition of a provision in 
the Algerine copy of the treaty, obligating the United 
States to make consular presents; and proposed a modifi¬ 
cation of Article XVHI in order to give the United States 

“ Entry in Shaler’s Journal, Aug. 28, 1816. 

" Ibid,, Shaler to Monroe, Sept. 3, 1816. 

” Ibid., Shaler to Monroe, Oct. 20, 1816. 


i 
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no advantage over the most favored nations regarding 
prizes which might be brought to Algiers. Shaler began 
negotiations on this basis, December 17, and although the 
Dey sought by every artifice to avoid complying with the 
terms of the ultimatum, he eventually found it necessary 
to yield. The only concession he could obtain, was a cer¬ 
tificate stating that he had signed the treaty under com¬ 
pulsion. Shaler concluded the negotiations on December 22 
and 23, and in January the renewed treaty was sent to 
the United States. Due to an oversight, however, final 
action was not taken until 1822. Ratification was advised 
by the Senate, February 1, 1822, and ten days later the 
treaty was proclaimed.*® 

The United States had no further disputes of conse¬ 
quence with any of the Barbary Powers. The former con¬ 
tinued to expend considerable sums for “intercourse” with 
the latter, but unlike a number of European countries, did 
not again pay annual tribute.*® 

“ Shaler, Sketches of Algiers, pp. 149-63, 276-78, 295-300; Treaties 
and Conventions (comp. Malloy), I, 11; Allen, op. cit., pp. 299-300. 

"Paullin, Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, 
pp. 300-1, with numerous references; Allen, op. cit., p. 301. A portion 
of the funds set aside for “intercourse” was employed in the purchase 
of presents. Naples, Portugal, Sweden and Denmark continued to 

pay a definite tribute. 



CHAPTER Xm 
A RETROSPECT 

A GLANCE over the relations hitherto described reveals a 
number of developments in the Barbary policy of the 
United States. The first to be reviewed are those which 
occurred during the period beginning with the American 
Revolution and ending with the adoption of the Consti¬ 
tution ; the second are those which followed the latter event 
but preceded the War with Tripoli; the third comprise 
those which took place between the Pasha’s declaration 
of war and the conclusion of the ensuing struggle; and 
the fourth constitute a final group of developments which 
reached their consummation in 1815-1816. 

Between the years 1776 and 1789 there was a definite 
evolution of an American Barbary policy. The Continental 
Congress sought to solve the problem of protection at 
the outbreak of the Revolution by securing through Euro¬ 
pean governments the immunity which England had for¬ 
merly provided. The response was unsatisfactory; conse¬ 
quently, in 1784, the Confederation Congress authorized 
Adams, Franklin, and Jefferson to conclude treaties with 
the piratical states. The following year it also empowered 
them to employ agents in attaining this object but 
authorized the expenditure of only eighty thousand dollars 
in forming treaties with all the North African govern¬ 
ments. Congress did not at this time abandon the hope 
that a considerable amount of supplementary aid might 
be obtained from European governments. 

The first venture into the new field of diplomacy re¬ 
sulted in the formation of a favorable treaty with Morocco. 
At Tripoli and Algiers, however, no progress could be 
made. The conferences which Adams and Jefferson held 
with the Tripolitan ambassador in London served only to 
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reveal the high price of treaties at Tripoli and the inade¬ 
quacy of the commissioners’ funds. In 1786 the Algerines 
captured twenty-one Americans, who were forthwith held 
for ransom. All efforts to secure their release were unavail¬ 
ing : Lamb’s mission failed; delay followed delay in setting 
the machinery of the Mathurin order into motion, and in 
the end this agency accomplished nothing; finally, well- 
intentioned efforts on the part of private individuals to 
ransom the captives tended only to weaken the official 
policy. Other plans, which comprised the formation of a 
treaty with Turkey and the creation of a league to oppose 
piracy, suffered a similar fate. Every project here 
enumerated necessitated for its successful execution the 
expenditure of large sums of money, and these Congress 
could not command. 

During the second period, 1789-1801, we find a policy 
abounding in contrasts. In 1790 it was resolved that as 
soon as the finances of the country would permit, a naval 
force should be created. While awaiting the anticipated 
financial improvement, the President took steps to make 
peace with Barbary and even proposed that, if it seemed 
necessary, the United States should pay an annual tribute. 
The death of Jones, and later of Barclay, delayed the 
opening of negotiations, however, and before Humphreys 
could reach Algiers the Dey had in his possession over 
one hundred Americans. The ruler then announced that 
under no circumstances would he negotiate with any repre¬ 
sentative of the United States. These occurrences resulted 
in the beginning of a navy, but with the proviso that its 
construction should be abandoned in the event of peace 
with Algiers. 

Eventually the Dey agreed to treat, and in September, 
1796, he and Joseph Donaldson reached an agreement 
relative to peace and ransom. The settlement obligated the 
United States to pay $642,600 in cash and an annual 
tribute of $21,600 in naval stores. Following close upon 
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the heels of this transaction came Barlow’s promise of 
a frigate and a consular present of far greater value than 

those usually given at Algiers. v i ^ 

This series of concessions, when viewed in the light of 

subsequent events, constituted a monumental blunder. By 
the agreement thus entered into, the United States gov¬ 
ernment made an inestimable sacrifice in national dignity; 
it became bound for the payment of sums which might 
far better have been spent in coercing the Dey; and it 
greatly increased the demands of the Bey and Pasha, both 
of whom strove to secure annuities and frigates. 

After peace had been concluded with Algiers, O Brien 
negotiated a treaty with Tripoli, and the following year 
(1797) Famin concluded one with Tunis. These agree¬ 
ments involved smaller concessions than did the Algerine 
peace, and were somewhat comparable in that respect to 
the Moroccan treaty which Barclay had formed and which 
James Simpson had, in 1795, renewed. The treaty with 
Tunis was more expensive than was that with Tripoli but 
was ultimately of greater advantage to the United States. 
Neither the Bey nor the Pasha was pleased with his bar¬ 
gain, particularly after they fully realized what a magnifi¬ 
cent treaty the Dey had acquired. They, therefore, almost 
constantly threatened to declare war against the United 
States, and eventually the Pasha put his threats into 
execution. 

The outstanding feature of the third period of American 
Barbary relations was the meeting of force with force. 
Fortunately, naval construction had not been completely 
abandoned by the United States at the conclusion of peace 
with Algiers. Although the peace in question did tem¬ 
porarily halt the development of a naval armament, build- 
ing was nevertheless resumed in consequence of strained 
relations between the United States and France. This dis¬ 
pute having entered a phase where settlement seemed to 
be in sight, and the Barbary rulers having manifested dis- 
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satisfaction relative to the treatment which they had re¬ 
ceived from the United States, a naval squadron was sent 
into the Mediterranean under the command of Commo¬ 
dore Dale. When the latter reached Gibraltar on July 1, 
1801, he learned that the Pasha had declared war against 
the United States. 

The Commodore’s brief sojourn in the Mediterranean 
appears to have accomplished little in any positive sense. 
His instructions did not authorize him to form a treaty; 
the blockade which he established was of brief duration; 
the visits paid Algiers and Tunis may have had a beneficial 
effect upon the Dey and Bey although that is an open 
question. The main achievement was undoubtedly the de¬ 
feat of the Tripolitan polacca by the “Enterprise” and 
the blockading of two other vessels at Gibraltar. It was 
during the period of Dale’s command that Cathcart and 
Eaton first laid plans to employ the services of Hamet 
Raramanli in the interest of the United States. 

In the spring of 1802 a relief squadron was sent under 
the command of Commodore Morris. The new force was 
larger than its predecessor, and instructions from the 
Secretary of State to Cathcart, who was authorized to 
treat with Tripoli, indicated an expectation of making 
peace without purchase. Another reason for anticipating 
an early and honorable settlement consisted of the fact 
that at Tripoli the war was by no means popular. 

The activities of Morris proved to be disappointing. 
He displayed a woeful lack of energy; remaining from 
May until August, 1802, at Gibraltar. During the re¬ 
mainder of the year he provided convoy, and seems to have 
made no attempt to blockade Tripoli. Not until May, 1803, 
did he finally take his main squadron before the Pasha’s 
capital. He made one attack; then opened negotiations, 
which in the end proved fruitless. On June 26th he sailed 
away, and after engaging in a cruise about the Northern 
Mediterranean received a letter of recall. With respect to 
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Tripoli his movements had been slothful; ^ 

Morocco, vacillating; and at Tunis, extremely ^-judged. 
The circumstances which constituted only a partial extenu 
ation were (1) the temporary unseaworthiness of some 
of his vessels and (2) the danger of becommg involved m 
war with one or more of the Barbary States other than 

"^^^erican fortunes in the Mediterranean had reached 
such a low ebb during the early part of 1803 that Madison 
had authorized Cathcart to offer the Pasha an mitial py 
ment of twenty thousand dollars for peace, and an annuity 
of eight or ten thousand dollars thereafter. He at the same 
time empowered the consul to offer periodical payments to 
the Bey of Tunis at the maximum rate of ten thousand 
dollars annually. The Pasha, however, after the capture 
of the ‘'Philadelphia,” demanded $3,000,000; and the Bey 
would consider no proposal which included the reception 
of Cathcart, or which excluded a present of a frigate. 

The arrival of Preble, accompanied by Tobias Lear, was 
most opportune. The Emperor of Morocco’s cruisers were 
at sea with orders to open hostilities against the United 
States; one American brig had, in fact, already been cap¬ 
tured ; another had been detained at Mogadore; and Consul 
Simpson had been placed under guard. The situation was 
almost immediately transformed with the appearance of 
American warships in Tangier Bay. The Emperor speedily 
agreed to terms which were satisfactory to Preble; and 
during the remaining period of the War with Tripoli con¬ 
ducted himself discreetly in his relations with the United 
States. 

Soon after the dispute with Morocco had been settled, 
the Tripolitans had succeeded in capturing the “Phila¬ 
delphia” ; whereupon the Pasha’s price for peace and ran¬ 
som had been greatly increased. The subsequent destruc¬ 
tion of the frigate seems not to have lowered the ruler’s 
demands, but the appearance of Preble’s squadron before 
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Tripoli did. In June, 1804, the French Commissary-General 
reported the Pasha’s price as reduced to $500,000; and 
two bombardments subsequently administered brought 
about a further reduction to $160,000. Preble, whom Lear 
had in the meantime authorized to treat with the Pasha, 
refused to pay this sum; consequently no settlement was 
immediately effected. 

In early autumn Barron relieved Preble, and soon there¬ 
after provided William Eaton conveyance to Egypt 
whither the latter wished to go in search for Hamet Kara- 
manli with a view to securing his cooperation in the 
struggle against Yusuf. Eaton’s plan was carried out mag¬ 
nificently until after the capture of Derne. By the middle 
of May, 1805, however, Barron was dangerously ill; he 
had, moreover, become alarmed concerning Eaton’s in¬ 
tentions ; he was discouraged with respect to Hamet’s lack 
of energy and ability; he was fearful lest the American 
prisoners in Tripoli be massacred; and he was of the 
opinion that favorable terms could immediately be obtained 
from the Pasha. Therefore, while Eaton’s band was re¬ 
pelling attacks at Derne, Barron suggested that Lear 
open negotiations. This the latter did, and early in June, 
1805, made peace. 

With the exception of articles relating to the ransom 
of Americans and the disposition of Hamet’s family, the 
treaty appears to have been a very honorable and satis¬ 
factory one. In the agreement respecting those two items 
there was undoubtedly substantial ground for the protests 
which many contemporaries made. Better terms could cer¬ 
tainly have been obtained through the agency of the power¬ 
ful naval force at Lear’s disposal; and it seems quite prob¬ 
able that they could have been secured without any further 

bloodshed. 

After the close of the War with Tripoli, the United 
States continued to pay tribute to Algiers in accordance 
with the treaty of 1796; but the spirit of resistance to 
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imposition was becoming mtensiHed in consequence of the 
contest with the Pasha, additional demand, made by the 
Dey of Algiers, and numerous differences wdh England_ 
The last-named dispute, culminatmg m the War of 1812 
and the Dey’s breaking of his treaty with the United 
States, eventually provided the needed opportunity for 
becoming independent of the Barbary Powers. In 1816 war 
was formally declared against Algiers, and two United 
States naval squadrons were fitted out for Mediterranean 
service. One of these, under the command of Commodore 
Decatur, soon captured two Algerine cruisers, blockaded 
the city of Algiers, and secured an eminently honorable 
treaty. Decatur thereupon proceeded to Tunis and Tripoli 
where he collected indemnity from the Bey and Pasha for 
losses sustained when British warships had seized prize 
vessels which Americans had taken into Tunisian and 
Tripolitan ports. Within a short time after these inci¬ 
dents occurred, the Dey of Algiers rejected the treaty 
which h^ had formed with the United States, but the de¬ 
struction wrought by Exmouth’s forces in 1816, together 
with the presence of United States warships at Algiers, 
resulted in the ruler’s ultimate ratification. Thenceforth, 
disputes of consequence between the United States and 
Barbary were at an end. 


The part which European officials played in American 
relations with the Barbary States between 1776 and 1816 
is too varied and complex to be characterized adequately 
in a few words. Of the higher officials from whom American 
representatives frequently solicited aid, or to whom they 
presented complaints, it may be said that they seem with¬ 
out exception to have listened with attentiveness and to 
have replied with politeness. Occasionally their response 
was productive of large benefits to the United States; yet 
more frequently left the situation in question fundamen¬ 
tally unchanged. The lesser officials, consuls and other 
agents of European governments, if not invariably poUte, 
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were by no means always hostile. To what extent their 
attitudes were determined by instructions from their 
superior officers, on the one hand, or by personal interests 
and predilections on the other, can rarely be shown with 
precision. Moreover, the amount of assistance which the 
United States obtained from members of either group rep¬ 
resenting one government was determined by many factors. 
A Frenchman, for example, would probably be influenced 
at any given time by the state of existing relations between 
France and the United States; or between his government 
and Barbary; or between France and the other European 
countries. His sympathies, too, might be sufficiently strong 
to surmount barriers established by a militant nationalism 
or a ruthless commercialism; in which case he would pro¬ 
vide aid irrespective of political or economic considera¬ 
tions. This illustration applies equally well to English¬ 
men, Scandinavians, Spaniards, Portuguese, and repre¬ 
sentatives of other governments of Europe; they were all 
more or less responsive to a great variety of stimuli. These 
points may perhaps be more clearly indicated by a brief 
survey of relevant data presented above, in reassembling 
which let us turn first to England. 

For commercial and political reasons the English gov¬ 
ernment refused at the close of the Revolution to aid the 
United States in securing protection from North African 
pirates. During the following decade it pursued a policy 
which, if not helpful, appears to have placed no additional 
obstacles in the way of America’s obtaining immunity from 
piracy. In 1793, however, there was formed the Portuguese- 
Algerine truce which provided ample justification for pro¬ 
test. Although it cannot be shown that the officials in 
England sought to injure the United States by promoting 
the armistice, it seems almost beyond belief that they failed 
to foresee any unfortunate consequences of the act. So far 
as Consul Logie’s participation in the transaction is con¬ 
cerned it should be noted that there is the testimony of 
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one auditor to the eifect that he had heard Logie instruct¬ 
ing the Algerine captains how to capture at least a dozen 
American vessels. To say that Logie was in that respect 
carrying out instructions from London is unwarranted; 
but in justice to all parties concerned it may properly be 
asserted that the action of both high and low officials in 
this alfair presents two alternative conclusions: the meas¬ 
ure was consciously unfriendly or it was the result of 
stupidity. From 1794 until the close of the war with Tripoli 
there was no recurrence of an incident of this sort; in fact, 
English and American relations with respect to Barbary 
were on the whole satisfactory. There was some friction 
between naval officers, and Cathcart on one occasion offered 
to fight a duel with McDonough whom he charged with 
inciting war between the United States and Tripoli. 
Preble, on the other hand, appears to have been on very 
intimate terms with a number of prominent English 
officials, and Eaton secured valuable assistance from Eng¬ 
lishmen in Egypt.^ During the later period, when Anglo- 
American relations became so strained, and were finally 
broken off, Algerine dissatisfaction with the United States 
received a stimulus from official English sources. The Dey 
placed great confidence in the power of the British fleets. 


and in 1812 declared war against the United States. Three 
years later when Decatur’s squadron was at Algiers, an 
Algerine minister said to the English Consul: “You told 
us that the Americans would be swept from the seas in six 
months by your navy, and now they make war upon us 
with some of your own vessels which they have taken. 

The French government promised aid to the United 


States while the American Revolution was in progress, and 
throughout the Confederation Period gave many assur¬ 
ances of a desire to assist the new republic in securing im- 


AUen, Our Navy and tho Barbary Corsairs, p, 232. 

“Mackenzie, Life of Btephen Decatur, p. 269; Shaler, Sketches of 
Algiers, p. 118. 
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munity from piracy. It did little, however, beyond ex¬ 
pressing good will and providing advice, neither of which 
served any very practical purpose. It advised forming 
treaties; furnished Adams and Jefferson with some ex¬ 
ceedingly discouraging information concerning the manner 
in which successful negotiations with Barbary must be 
carried on; then rebuffed the proposal to join forces with 
the United States in coercing Algiers. Vergennes, in effect, 
told Adams and Jefferson that France would deal ynih 
her Barbary problem single-handed, and that the United 
States must solve theirs as best they could. With the out¬ 
break of the French Revolution even less aid could be ex¬ 
pected, and none seems to have been obtained. Moreover, 
after the formation of the Jay treaty the relations of 
American and French agents became quite strained, and 
it was not until the War with Tripoli was in progress that 
any noteworthy instances of cooperation can be found. 
During the latter period Talleyrand indicated a willing¬ 
ness to provide some assistance at Tripoli, but this was 
apparently no more than a gesture. Beaussier, the French 
Commissary-General, seems to have been too lacking in 
sincerity, and too much interested in certain business ven¬ 
tures, to serve as a disinterested American agent at Tripoli. 
During the years immediately preceding the War of 1812, 
French privateers seized numerous American merchant 
vessels and took them to Tunis for sale. The French consul 
there showed no inclination to have the captured mer¬ 
chantmen released; consequently a considerable number 
of these were sold at auction. Friction between the agents 
of the United States and France continued at Algiers 
until peace with the Dey was definitely established. 

The Spanish government during the Confederation 
Period showed a marked disposition to facilitate the for¬ 
mation of a treaty between the United States and Morocco, 
and gave some evidence of a desire to aid the former power 
at Algiers. The fact that hundreds of Spanish subjects 
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were, during a considerable portion of the period, held 
captive by the Dey is alone sufficient to prove that Spain 
had little influence in shaping Algerine policies with respect 
to the United States. From 1787 until 1806, Spanish 
officials seem to have participated only slightly in the 
Barbary affairs of the United States; but during the 
course of the Tripolitan War, the Spanish consul at 
Tripoli rendered some services which Lear regarded as 
quite unsatisfactory; and Commodore Preble charged the 
Spanish government with subsidizing the Pasha to the ex¬ 
tent of sending a number of shipbuilders to aid him in 
naval construction. 

The Portuguese government conducted itself in a man¬ 
ner very favorable to American interests. It proposed to 
cooperate in the confederacy project which Jefferson spon¬ 
sored ; it waged a persistent struggle against Algiers; it 
refused to accept the truce which Logie formed; and it 
provided convoy for American merchantmen. Certain mem¬ 
bers of Congress were so well pleased with these measures 
that they urged the adoption of a plan whereby the United 
States would not begin construction of a navy but would 
subsidize Portugal in her warfare against the pirates. 

The Swedish, Danish, and Sardinian governments also 
aided the United States in dealing with the latter’s Medi¬ 
terranean difficulties although usually at a time when they 
themselves were at war with one or more of the piratical 
states. The Swedish consul, M. Skjoldebrand, and his 
brother, P. E. Skjoldebrand, performed most helpful serv¬ 
ices during the Confederation Period, and, in the course 
of the War with Tripoli, Swedish agents gave some further 
assistance. The Danish Consul, N. C. Nissen, may even 
have appeared to be too zealous in behalf of Americans to 
please his superior officers and the Pasha although, in all 
fairness, it should be said that the prohibition of Nissen’s 
continuing to serve as American agent at Tripoli is capable 
of a more favorable interpretation. Sardinia loaned the 
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United States a number of gunboats, thereby showing a 
willingness to cooperate in the struggle against a mutual 
enemy. Athough the Dutch government formed a treaty, 
one portion of which promised friendly intervention to 
protect American Mediterranean interests, it seems that 
the arrangement proved to be of little or no practical 


value. 

A glance over the field in which Americans who served 
as Barbary agents labored reveals the fact that they en¬ 
countered tremendously big obstacles. It may be remarked, 
first of all, that Adams, Franklin, and Jefferson knew 
little about Northern Africa at the time they began their 
task of dealing with the rulers of that region. Furthermore, 
the data which they obtained from various sources were 
sometimes quite contradictory. This situation became 
somewhat improved with the passage of time, and when 
Humphreys assumed direction of negotiations a consider¬ 
able amount of reliable information was readily available. 
But communication was still slow, and the channels through 
which despatches were sent were rather undependable. Let¬ 
ters were frequently lost in transit, to guard against 
possible ill effects of which American agents sometimes 
made numerous copies and mailed them by different 


conveyances. 

Another difficulty was present in the caprice of most 
of the Barbary rulers. One of them might at any given 
time swear by his beard that at the expiration of thirty 
days he would declare war against the United States; yet 
within twenty-four hours (and after the American agent 
at his court had issued a circular of warning) might with¬ 
draw his ultimatum. Under such circumstances the carry¬ 
ing on of an orderly and carefuUy considered diplomatic 

correspondence was almost impossible. 

Furthermore, funds placed at the disposal of agents 
were in most cases very limited. On that account Adams 
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and Jefferson could accomplish very little. Humphreys, 
to be sure, was authorized to expend a very large sum at 
Algiers, as were Cathcart and Lear at Tripoli and Tunis, 
but these instances were quite exceptional. For the most 
part agents resident in Barbary were almost constantly 
in financial difficulties. In addition to being subjected to 
demands for the large presents, such as frigates, jewelled 
weapons, and superfine garments, they received almost in¬ 
numerable requisitions for presents in consequence of the 
death and accession of rulers, marriages and births of mem¬ 
bers of the ruling family, the celebration of holy days, 

et cetera. 

When money was available to purchase what were 
deemed necessary presents the agent had the unsatisfactory 
choice of buying in Europe and attempting to pacify the 
ruler or other official for whom a gift was intended, or of 
buying in Barbary and paying an exorbitant price. 
Eaton, to cite one example, spent miserable months wait¬ 
ing for the Bey’s diamond-studded weapons to be prepared 
in England and forwarded to Tunis. On the other hand, 
Cathcart stated that according to estimates which he had 
made at Leghorn, the Jews at Algiers had between 1795 
and 1801 overcharged the United States “on the single 
article of jewelry the sum of 75,000 dollars.”® 

So deeply involved in financial troubles and so com¬ 
pletely enveloped in an atmosphere of chicanery, were 
Americans in Barbary that they sometimes considered it 
necessary to resort to bribery, or to use one of O’Brien’s 
favorite figures, a “greasing of the ways.” An interesting 
aspect of this practice relates to the presentation of ac- 

• Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Sec. of State, Aug. 7, 1801. See 
also for other points regarding Jewish dealing with American 
agents: Ibid., Cathcart to Madison, Mar. 30, 1803; Despatches, Algiers, 
VI, O’Brien to Wm. Smith, Jan. 10, 1803; Ibid., VII, Lear’s Journal; 
Jan. 26, 1804; Davis to Lear, Jan. 28, 1804. 
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counts to the Department of State. About the time Lear 
was sent to the Mediterranean the Secretary of State issued 
instructions to all Barbary agents to submit a receipt for 
each expenditure of public funds. In this connection Lear 
wrote to Madison, from Algiers, as follows: 

In the settlement of accurate accounts of every public agent, 
vouchers of his expenditures are very properly required; but it 
is impossible to obtain them in all cases here; for there are 
many necessary expenditures which are made in a way to forbid 
the giving of a receipt. I shall make as few of this kind as 
possible, but some are necessary to avoid greater sacrifice.* 

From time to time there developed a great deal of fric¬ 
tion between Americans in Barbary, and it is to be pre¬ 
sumed that the result was a considerable loss in the 
effectiveness of the group as a whole. In fact, at one time 
Eaton wrote that the situation had become so intolerable 
that some reform must be effected.® Cathcart acquired a 
thoroughgoing dislike for O’Brien, who seems to have 
reciprocated in kind although his statements regarding 
the relationship were more restrained than were those of 
Cathcart.® Eaton, too, disliked O’Brien, whom he accused 
of having opened and resealed despatches which were m- 
tended for Eaton alone.'^ He and Cathcart were both of 
the opinion that their associate at Algiers was not qualified 
either intellectually or morally for the office he occupied. 
Eaton found in O’Brien’s communications relative to Bar¬ 
bary little more than revelations of “ignorance” or “gross 
misrepresentations calculated to bewilder and deceive, 
and Cathcart asserted that “Mr. O’Brien’s poHcy seems 
to be to keep us in ignorance as much as possible and when 

*De»patches, Algiers. VII, Lear’s Journal, Feb 1, 1804. 

^Despatches. Tunis. I, Eaton to Rufus King, May 23, 1801. 

• Despatches. Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Madison, March 30, 1803. 

’ Despatches, Tunis, I, Eaton to O’Brien May 21, 1801. 

Eaton to Sec. of State, Oct. 19, 1801. 
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he does write he expresses himself in such a jargon of un¬ 
intelligible metaphors that it would puzzle any man of 
common understanding to know what he would be at. 
Cathcart and George Davis also became bitter enemies 
over preferment at Tunis ^ and there was as much ill-feeling 
between Cathcart and Morris; also between Morris and 
Eaton. Simpson appears not to have been involved in these 
embroilments, nor was Lear to any great extent. 

Of the various rulers of Barbary with whom American 
agents came into contact Sidi Mohamet was the most 
amicable. He displayed a willingness, even an eagerness, 
to form a treaty of friendship and commerce with the 
United States, ^though he brought up the question of 
tribute, while Barclay was negotiating with him, he never¬ 
theless rather readily agreed to abandon the point when 
urged to do so. His son, Muley Soliman, was more aggres¬ 
sive but on account of the long civil war which convulsed 
Morocco was greatly restricted in resources and distracted 
by dissensions within his dominions. Not until after the 
beginning of the nineteenth century did he have what might 
be called a navy, and even then his squadron consisted of 
not more than three vessels. These he proceeded to employ 
against the United States while the latter were engaged 
in the war against Tripoli, only to discover that he had 
struck at a most unfavorable time. The ‘‘Meshuda,” which 
he claimed but really did not possess, was captured near 
Tripoli while attempting to run the blockade; the “Mir- 
boka” was seized after it had taken an American brig; 
the commander of the ‘‘Miamona” found it expedient to 
seek safety in a European port; and the Emperor, seeing 

his plans completely disarranged, yielded at all points 
to Preble and Rodgers. 

In dealing with the Deys of Algiers the United States 
encountered greater obstacles than those erected bv the 


Despatches, Tripoli, II, Cathcart to Sec. of State, Nov. 26, 1801. 
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Moroccan rulers. Mohamet Pasha (d. 1791) and Hasan 
Pasha (d. 1798) were especially aggressive. The former 
steadfastly refused to give up the crews of the “Dauphin” 
and “Maria,” and in this course his successor also per¬ 
sisted. Hasan Pasha, however, was far more successful in 
his plundering than was Mohamet Pasha. He captured 
over one hundred Americans and secured from the United 
States a million dollar treaty. Pleased with his acquisition, 
he promised to aid the United States in forming satisfac¬ 
tory treaties with Tunis and Tripoli. But fulfillment was 
a different matter; the conquest of Tunis evaporated in 
thin air, and the aid given at Tripoli was at best question¬ 
able with respect to beneficial results. The rule of Hasan’s 
successor, Mustapha, was characterized by the heaping 
of further indignities upon the United States: the impress¬ 
ment of the “George Washington,” the refusal to receive 
Cathcart, the detention of funds sent to effect a commu¬ 
tation of stipulated payments of tribute, and the requisi¬ 
tion of presents not promised in the treaty. Nor did 
Mustapha exert himself to make effective the Algerine 
guarantee that the Pasha of Tripoli would abide by the 
treaty of 1796. In view of all these circumstances it is not 
strange that O’Brien wrote sadly: “As to keeping the 
peace on honorable or equitable terms—these words have 
meanings which cannot be well translated at Algiers.” 

During the years 1805 to 1816 the Algerine soldiery 

brought about the selection and assassination of numerous 
Deys. One of the mildest of these rulers was Ali Cogia, who, 
prior to his election to the Deyship in 1808, had been 
keeper of a mosque. He did not display sufficient activity 
and ruthlessness to satisfy the soldiers; consequently they 
put him to death, and secured the election of Ali Hadji, 
a man of more aggressiveness. It was during the period 
of the latter’s rule that friendly relations between the 


Despatches, Algiers, VI, O’Brien to Cathcart, Feb. 10, 1803. 
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United States and Algiers were brought to an end. Ali 

Hadji’s incumbency of office was brief, for about the time 
the United States began hostilities against Algiers, he was 
assassinated. The next Dey, Omar Pasha, made peace with 
the United States, but only as a last resort. 

In Hamuda Pasha, Bey of Tunis, the agents of the 
United States encountered an individual who was in many 
respects superior to the other Barbary rulers. He pos¬ 
sessed the ability to pursue a course with less deviation 
than was customary among the North African chieftains, 
and although he was at times rash, such instances were 
rare. Hamuda obtained from the United States a treaty 
which in the breadth of its concessions was second only to 
that formed by Donaldson at Algiers. He could, moreover, 
have obtained an annual tribute at a later date if he had 
been willing to accept offers made by Cathcart and O’Brien, 
but he was so determined to secure a frigate that he would 
make no arrangement which did not include it. In the end 
he was compelled to accept terms which were far less 
favorable to him than those he could have obtained while 
the War with Tripoli was in progress. Eaton he found too 
uncompromising to suit his tastes, and Cathcart he re¬ 
garded as too well informed regarding Barbary affairs to 
qualify as a satisfactory consul. 

Fully the equal of Hamuda in avarice, and bolder in 
seeking attainment of selfish ends, was Yusuf Karamanli. 
He became Pasha by murdering one of his brothers, and, 
if the testimony of Hamet be accepted, his father, as well.^^ 
Soon after his accession he formed a treaty with the United 
States; but so inviting was the growing Mediterranean 
commerce of the United States, and so great the tribute 
which that power yielded to Algiers, that in 1801 he de¬ 
clared war. Such was the career of a potentate who has 
neverthel ess been described as “possessed of a strong un- 

State Pap,, For, ReL, II, 719, Hamet Karamanli to the people 
of the United States. 
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derstanding, capable of perceiving merit wherever it is to 
be found, of elevated sentiments, and of aspiring 
ambition 

A final item of prime significance is yet to be observed. 
If the relations with Barbary were replete with mistakes 


and instances of weakness, they were nevertheless pro¬ 


ductive of the elements of strength. If the government 


of the United States found European cooperation unsatis¬ 


factory, it began more and more to rely upon American 
resources and resourcefulness. In this respect tremendous 


progress was made from the time when the Continental 
Congress sent its representatives, cap in hand, to the gov¬ 
ernments of Europe to beg protection, to that later date 
when Decatur, supported by an adequate naval force, 
dictated to the rulers of Barbary the sole conditions upon 
which they could avert hostilities. Moreover, the sufferings 
of hundreds of Americans imprisoned at Algiers or Tripoli 
were not without their compensating features. The incar¬ 
ceration of over four hundred and fifty citizens drawn from 


all parts of the Atlantic seaboard could not, and did not, 
fail to excite commiseration throughout the land. Further¬ 
more, the Barbary involvements brought forth the United 
States Navy, an institution which was designed to protect 
the lives and property of Americans irrespective of state 
or class, and which was destined to perform conspicuous 
feats of valor in the War of 1812. Finally, the struggles 
with Tripoli and with Algiers were productive of heroes, 
foremost among whom stand Eaton and Decatur, 
audacious spirits in whose exploits countless thousands 
have taken pride. From such phenomena—the need for and 
attainment of a certain amount of self-sufficiency, the 
experience of common sufferings, the development of com¬ 
mon institutions, and the commemoration of outstanding 
heroes, evolves the unity of a people. 


“ Article in the Richmond Enquirer, quoted by the Boston Refer 
tory, Oct. 1, 1806. 
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tribute, 119-20; further nego¬ 
tiations with, 126; at war with 
Tunis, 166; further trouble 
with U. S., 168-76; final settle¬ 
ment of disputes with, 176-86; 
summary of U. S. relations 
with, 188-93. 

Ali Cogia, Dey of Algiers, ac¬ 
cession and assassination, 170, 

Ali Karamanli, Pasha of Tripoli, 

6 . 

“Alleghany,” American storeship, 
conveys Lear to Gibraltar, 171- 
72. 

Arabs, in Barbary, 1-2; rebel in 
Tripoli, 113; in Eaton’s army, 
147. 

“Argus,” U. S. brig, 131; at 
Tripoli, 138; sent to Egypt, 
146; reaches Alexandria, 146; 
aids in attack at Derne, 148. 

Armstrong, John, U. S. minister 
to France, 138. 

Austria, payments to Txmis. 


ISacri, broker at Algiers, 74; 
loans money to Joel Barlow, 
76; demands indemnification 
for property, 76; makes loan to 
U. S., 872. 

Bagnio Baleck, prison in Algiers, 
10; Americans confined in, 173. 

Bainbridge, William, in com¬ 
mand of “George Washington,” 
94; makes voyage to Con¬ 
stantinople, 94-96; in com¬ 
mand of the “Philadelphia,” 
130; captures Tripolitan ves¬ 
sel, 131; is captured by Tri¬ 
politans, 134; negotiates with 
Pasha of Tripoli, 137; threat¬ 
ened with death, 161; released, 
163; on ransom of prisoners at 
Tripoli, 166; in command of 
Mediterranean squadron, 176; 
instructions, 176-77; tour of 
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Mediterranean, 181; return to 
U.S., and reception, 182. 

Barbary States, position, climate, 
and coastline, 1; population, 
1-2; governments of, 3-6; 
maritime power, 6-7; commerce, 
8, 17-19; piracy and tribute, 
8-17; reasons for toleration of 
Barbary exactions, 16-17; re¬ 
lation to trade of maritime 
nations, 24-25; information 
sought regarding, 28; cost of 
treaties with, 33-34; demands 
of, 37; state of U. S. relations 
with, 81; unrest in, 92-106; end 
of major disputes with U. S., 
186; evolution of U. S. policy 
respecting, 187-93; part played 
by European countries respect¬ 
ing, 193-98; U. S. agents in, 
198-210; rulers of character¬ 
ized, 201-4. 8ee Algiers, Moroc¬ 
co, Tripoli, and Tunis. 

Barca, province of Tripoli, 1. 

Barclay, Thomas, appointed to 
negotiate treaty with Morocco, 
30; his successful mission, 30- 
33; considered as an envoy to 
Algiers, 66; death, 82. 

Barlow, Joel, 2; description of 
Algerine government, 4; goes 
to Algiers, 73; difficulties, 74; 
borrows money from Bacri, 76; 
seeks Algerine aid in dealing 
with Tripoli and Tunis, 76; 
leaves Algiers, 92; correspon¬ 
dence cited, 70-92. 

Barron, Samuel, blockades 
Tripolitan vessels at Gibraltar, 
106; succeeds Preble as commo¬ 
dore of U. S. Mediterranean 
squadron, 139; becomes ill, 143; 
authorizes Eaton to seek 
Hamet, 145; instructions to 
Eaton, 145; changed attitude 
towards Hamet, 149-50; favors 
peace with Tripoli, 161; re¬ 
linquishes command to Rodgers, 
162; views on ransom of pris¬ 
oners at Tripoli, 166. 

Beaussier, M., French agent at 
Tripoli, mediation of, 136; 
suspected of treachery, 137; 


negotiates for U. S. at Tripoli, 
139. 

Berbers, 1. 

“Betsey,” American vessel, de¬ 
tained at Tangier, 28. 

Bey of Tunis. See Hamuda Pasha 
and Mahmud. 

Board of Treasury, U. S., finan¬ 
cial activity of, 44-46. 

Bomba, 146. 

Bonaparte, aid sought by U. S., 
136. 

C/aille, Stephen D’Audibert, 
French merchant, 26-26. 

Cape Bon, 134. 

Cape de Gat, 177. 

Cape Palos, 178. 

Captives, seizure and subsequent 
treatment of in Barbary, 9-10; 
methods of redeeming, 11; 
American, seized by Al¬ 
gerines, 37; in Algiers ignored 
by U. S., 45; treatment of in 
Algiers, 64; more taken by 
Algerines, 60; sufferings of in 
Algiers, 61-62; death of many, 
69; those at Algiers released, 
74-76; crew of “Philadelphia” 
at Tripoli, 134-36, 161; at 

Tripoli, released, 153; more 
taken by Algerines, 173; mer¬ 
chants in Europe raise money 
for ransom of, 174; instruc¬ 
tions to Shaler, Decatur, and 
Bainbridge regarding, 176; re¬ 
leased by Decatur, 179. 

Carmichael, William, U. ^ S., 
charge d’affaires in Spain, views 
of on payment of tribute, 47. 

Carthagena, 178, 180, 

Cathcart, James L., American 
captive in Algiers, 10; consul at 
Tripoli, 16; at Algiers, aids 
Donaldson in negotiations, 71- 
72; goes to Philadelphia, 74; at 
Tripoli, 89; difficulties with the 
Pasha, 96-98; leaves Tripoli, 
106; with Eaton plots revolu¬ 
tion in Tripoli, 110-11; instruc¬ 
tions to regarding negotiations 
with Tripoli, 112-13; appointed 
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consul at Algiers, 119; Dej re¬ 
fuses to receive, 120; 
negotiations at Tunis, 124*26, 
appointed consul at Tunis, 128, 
is rejected by the Bey, 128-29; 
in U. S., serves as ^ide to 
Mellimelni, 165-66; difflc^ties 
with Americans in Barbary, 

200 . . , , 

“Catherine,” brig, seized by 

Tripolitans, 97. 

“Celia,” brig, captured by Moroc¬ 
cans, 131. 

Chauncey, Commodore Isaac, in 
command of U. S. squadron in 
Mediterranean, 184; brings Dey 
of Algiers to terms, 186-86, 

“Chesapeake,” U. S. frigate, in 
Morris’s squadron, 112-13; in 
unseaworthy condition, 116. 

Church, Edward, U. S. consul at 
Lisbon, 69. 


Clinton, DeWitt, 166. 

Commerce, American, in the 
Mediterranean, prior to the 
Revolution, 17-19; protection 
for sought, 20-24; made safer, 
34-35; injury inflicted upon, 46- 
47; protected by Portuguese, 
62-63; opinions regarding 
safety of, 78; increase of, 101; 
extensive during War with 
Tripoli, 116-17; defenseless, 
167; Algerine menace to, 169; 
attacked by England and Al¬ 
giers, 172-73. 


Congress, takes first steps in deal¬ 
ing with Barbary States, 20; 
seeks French aid, 22; commis¬ 
sions Adams, Jefferson, and 
Franklin to form treaties with 
Barbary, 27-28; reports sent to, 
28; thanks King of Spain for 
services, 28; makes appropria¬ 
tions for Barbary negotiations, 
34; Tripolitan question referred 
to, 42; fails to support pro¬ 
posal to form league against 
piracy, 60; appropriates money 
for negotiations with Algiers, 
66; seeks aid from Netherlands, 
64; debates of regarding Por¬ 
tuguese-Algerine truce, 62-63; 


decides to supplement negotia¬ 
tions with force, 64; views of 

regarding construction of a 
navy, 78-79; appropriations to 
form treaty with Morocco, 8iS; 
appropriations for construc¬ 
tion of warships, 92. 128; votes 
Preble a medal; appropriation 
for captors of “Meshuda’ and 
“Mirboka,” 143; war measures 
of, 176; summary of attempts 
nt fo solve Barbary problem. 


297-g8 

“Congress,” U. S. frigate, goes to 
Tunis, 161; returns to U. S., 


164. 

Constantinople, mission to pro¬ 
posed, 43-44; Bainbridge makes 
voyage to, 94-96. 

“Constellation,” U. S. f rigate, 
completed, 79; goes to Tripoli, 
143; goes to Derne, 153; at 
Tunis, 162; combat with 
“Mashuda,” 177. 

“Constitution,” U. S. frigate, com¬ 
pleted, 79; in Morris’s squad¬ 
ron, 112-13; in Preble’s squad¬ 
ron, 130; at Morocco, 132; at 
Tripoli, 138; in Rodgers’ squad¬ 
ron, sails from Tripoli to Malta, 
163; captures Tunisian xebec 
and prizes, 161; at Tunis, 162. 

Corsairs, of Barbary, extent of 
depredations, 9; Algerine, seize 
Americans, 37; advisability of 
waging war against, 47; cap¬ 
ture Americans, 60; Tripolitan, 
seize American vessels, 84. 

Cowdery, Dr, Jonathan, captured 
by Tripolitans, 134, 

Coxe, C. D., U. S. consul at Tunis, 
167. 


“Crescent,” cruiser built by U. S. 
for Algiers, 92. 

Crocco, Giacomo F,, Moroccan 
agent, 26-27. 


Cutting, Nathanael, Algerine mis¬ 
sion of, 66-67; his denunciation 
of Logie, 68, 


Dale, Commodore Richard, in 

command of U, S, naval squad- 
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ron, 1Q3; instructions, 104; 
activities of in Mediterranean, 
106-12; returns to U. S., 112. 
“Dauphin,” ship, captured by Al¬ 
gerines, 37. 

Davis, George, U. S. charge d* 
affaires at iSinis, 140; ordered 
out of Tunis, but permitted to 
remain, 141; U. S. consul at 
Tripoli, 169; negotiations of at 
Tunis, 162. 

Decatur, Stephen, as lieutenant, 
commands the “Argus,” 131; de¬ 
stroys the “Philadelphia,” 135; 
as captain, aids in negotiations 
at Tunis; as commodore, takes 
command o f Mediterranean 
squadron, 176; instructions to, 
176-77; at Tunis, 180-81; at 
Tripoli, 181; return to U. S., 
181; his reception in America, 

182. 

Denmark, payments to govern¬ 
ments of Barbary, 12-13; profits 
from Mediterranean trad^ 16; 
favors league against piracy, 
60; alarmed over U. S. Barbary 
policy, 80; at war with Algiers, 
176; summary of part played 
in U. S. Barbary relations, 197. 

See Nissen. 

Derne, province, and town, m 
Tripoli, 111; capture and 

evacuation of, 147-48. 

Desert, Eaton’s march across, 

147. 

Dey of Algiers. 8ee Mohamet 
Pasha, Hasan Pasha, Musta- 
pha, Achmet, Hadji Ali, and 

Omar. , ^ 

Dghies, Mohammed, Tripolitan 

minister, 126, 136. 

Divan, at Algiers, 4; at Tripoh, 

163. 

Dodge, Dr. James, XJ. S. charge 
d’affaires at Tunis, 164. 
Donaldson, Joseph, U. S. envoy to 
Algiers, 70-71; forms treaty, 71- 

72. 


Eaton, William, U. S. consul at 
Tunis, 7, 89; difficulties of, 98- 


101; on Dale’s visit to the Medi¬ 
terranean, 108; establishes 
“paper blockade” at Tunis, 110; 
with Cathcart plans revolution 
in Tripoli, 110-11; trip to 
Naples, and return. 111; secures 
aid of Tunisian minister. 111; 
rejects offer of Tunisian media¬ 
tion between U. S. and Tripoli, 
114; forced to leave Tunis, 126; 
returns to America, 143; goes 
to Mediterranean as navy 
agent, 143-44; finds Hamet in 
Eg3T)t and secures his support, 
146; raises an army and 
marches to Derne, 146-47; cap¬ 
tures and abandons Derne, 147- 
148; correspondence with 
Hamet, 168-69; reception in 
U. S., 160; his death, 160. 

“Edwin,” brig, captured by Al¬ 
gerines, 173; indemnification 
for seizure of, 179. 

“Eliza,” American vessel, cap¬ 
tured by Tunisians, 86, 

Emperor of Morocco. See Sidi 
Mohamet and Muley Soliman. 

England, payments to govern¬ 
ments of Barbary, 12-13; ill- 
treatment of English officials in 
Barbary, 14; protects Ameri¬ 
can commerce in Mediterranean 
prior to the Revolution, 18-19; 
Americans seek aid from, 22- 
24; unfriendliness of towards 
U. S., 66; Mediterranean policy 
of attacked, 62-63; in relation 
to war between U. S. and 
Tripoli, 121-22; at war with 
U. S., 172-76; at peace with 
U. S., 176; summary of part 
played by respecting U. S. 
Barbary relations, 194-96. 

“Enterprise,” U. S. schooner, in 
Dale’s squadron, captures po- 
lacca, 109-10; in Morris s 
squadron, 112-13; to remain in 
the Mediterranean, 131; at 
Tripoli, 138; at Tunis, 162. 

“Epervier,” U. S. sloop, lost, 180. 

“Essex,” U. S. frigate, convoys 
“Grand Turk” to Tunis, 108; 
at Tunis, 162. 
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“Estedio,” Algerine brig, cap¬ 
tured by Americans, 178; dis¬ 
pute regarding return to Dey 
of Algiers, 179, 182^3, 
Bxmouth, Lord, Admiral, at Al¬ 
giers, 182; bombards Algiers 
with combined fleet, 184-86. 
ExpUly, Count d’, Spanish envoy 
to Agiers, 43. 


Rmin, Joseph, French mer¬ 
chant in Tunis, negotiates 
treaty for U. S., 86-87; self- 
interest of, 88-89; activities 
provide warning, 91. 

Famine, in Tunis, 162, 

Farfara, Leon, broker in Tripoli, 

84. 

Florida Blanca, Spanish minister, 
aids U. S., 31. 

“Fortune,” Algerine ship, sailing 
under American colors, is cap¬ 
tured by British, 76; dispute 
regarding, 76. 

Fox, Charles James, negotiations 
with Henry Laurens in London, 
23-24. 

France, payments to governments 
of Barbary, 12-13; treatment 
of French consul in Tunis, 14; 
Americans seek aid of, 21-22, 
29, 30-31; Revolution in dis¬ 
rupts Mathurin organization, 
46; unfriendliness of towards 
U. S., 65, 77; further aid 
sought by U. S., 136-37; sum¬ 
mary of part played by in U. S. 
Barbary relations, 196-96. 

“Franklin,” U. S. brig, captured 
ters from Crocco, 26-27; com¬ 
missioned to form treaties with 
Barbary, 27; returns to U. S., 
30; views on league to combat 
piracy, 48. 

“Franklin,** U. S. brig, captured 

by Tripolitans, 117-18; rejected 

by Tunisian ambassador, 166- 
166. 

Pranks, Colonel, secretary to ac¬ 
company Barclay to Morocco, 


Fraser, A. C., English consul at 
Algiers, 14. 

CjTeorge Washington,” U. S. 
frigate, impressed by Dey of 
Algiers, 94-95; view of admin¬ 
istration on impressment of, 
105. 

“Grand Turk,” American store- 
ship, takes supplies to Medi¬ 
terranean, 108. 

Great Britain. See England. 

Greeks, in Eaton’s army, 147-48. 

Grenville, Lord, statement of re¬ 
garding Portuguese - Algerine 
truce, 68. 

“Guerriere,” Decatur’s flagship, 
176; contest with “Mashuda,” 
177; negotiations on board at 
Algiers, 178-79; at Tunis, 180; 
at Tripoli, 181; return to U. S., 
181. 

Gunboats, Commodore Morris 
seeks to obtain, 127; built at 
Tripoli, 138; obtained by Preble 
from King of Two Sicilies, 138; 
Tripolitan, captured, 139. 

I lackley, Richard S., U. S. 

consul at Cadiz, 174. 

Hadji Ali, Dey of Algiers, 170; 
demands of, 171-72; orders 
capture of Americans, 172-73; 
refuses to release American 
captives, 174^76; kiUed, 178. 

“HamduUah,” schooner, given to 
Dey of Algiers, 93. 

Hamet Karamanli, exiled Tripoli¬ 
tan prince, 110-11; goes to 
Malta, 111; accepts governor¬ 
ship of Derne, 121; complicates 
U. S. affairs at Tunis, 124-26; 
attitude of administration to¬ 
wards, 144-45; weakness of, 46; 
cooperation with Eaton, 146-48; 
estimate of his character, 149- 
160; family to be restored to 
him, 162-53; furor about in 
America, 168; correspondence 
with Eaton, 168-69; aid given 
him, 169. 
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Hammida, Algerine admiral, 177. 

Hampton Roads, 164. 

Hamuda Pasha, Bey of Tunis, 6; 
forms treaty with U. S., 86-^8; 
unfriendliness of, 89, 98-101, 
108; demands a frigate, 119; 
arrests Commodore Morris, and 
drives Eaton out of Tunis, 124- 
126; rejects U. S. proposals, 
128-29; angry over confiscation 
of Tunisian goods, 139-40; pre¬ 
pares to attack American com¬ 
merce, 140; settlement of dis¬ 
pute, 141-43; alarm of over 
arrival of American squadron, 
162; negotiations with Rodgers 
and Lear, 162-64, succeeded by 
Mahmud, 180; characterization 
of, 203. 

Hartley, David, British peace 
commissioner, 23. 

Hasan Karamanli, Pasha of 
Tripoli, 6. 

Hasan Pasha, Dey of Algiers, ac¬ 
cession, 65; demands of, 69-70; 
forms treaty with U. S., 70-72; 
threatens to break treaty, 73; 
settlement of dispute with, 73- 
76; promises to aid U. S., 76; 
intervenes at Tripoli, 84; guar¬ 
antees observance of treaty by 
Tripoli, 86-86; death of, 93. 

“Hasan Pasha,” vessel, sent to 
the Dey of Algiers, 92-93. 

“Hero,” storeship, ordered to 
Algiers, 92; driven by storm to 
Jamaica, 94; reaches Mediter¬ 
ranean, 99. 

“Hornet,” U. S. Sloop, aids in 
attack at Derne, 148; sails to 
Tunis, 162. 

Hull, Isaac, as lieutenant, com¬ 
mands “Enterprise,” 131; as 
captain of “Argus,” conveys 
Eaton to Egypt, 145-46; aids in 
attack at Derne, 148. 

Humphreys, David, given secre¬ 
tarial position, 28; U. S. min¬ 
ister to Portugal, 66; Algerine 
mission, 67; warning to Ameri¬ 
cans, 60; abandons mission to 
Algiers, 61; instructions to, 
69; returns to America, 70; 


goes to Europe with new in¬ 
structions, 70-71; approves 
treaty formed with Tunis, 88. 
sends O’Brien to London, 73; 
secures credit in London, 74- 
76; approves treaty formed 
with Tripoli, 86; approves 
treaty formed with Tunis, 88. 

Humphreys, Joshua, shipbuilding 
plans of, 66. 

Ingraham, Joseph, U. S. charg6 
d’affaires at Tripoli, 86-86. 

Insurance, rates on American 
shipping, 60, 62, 79-80. 

Italy, 21; at war with Algiers, 
176. 


T 

Java,” U. S. frigate, 182. 

Jefferson, Thomas, commissioned 
to form treaties with Barbary 
States, 27-28; appoints agent, 
30; instructions to John Lamb, 
37-38; negotiates with Tripoli¬ 
tan ambassador, 41-42; employs 
Mathunians to release Ameri¬ 
cans at Algiers, 44-46; views 
on using force against the 
Barbary States, 47-48; pro¬ 
poses league against piracy, 47- 
50; Secretary of State, instruc¬ 
tions to Jones, 66; letters to 
and from cited, 67-61; Presi¬ 
dent, takes steps to subdue 
pirates, 103; revokes commis¬ 
sion of Commodore Morris, 129; 
reports Moroccan hostilities to 
Congress, 133; pays tribute to 
Preble, 143; statement of 
Hamet Karamanli’s case, 168; 
correspondence regarding Tu¬ 
nisian ambassador, 166. 

Jewels, for the Bey of Tunis, 98- 
101, 118. 

Jews, in Barbary, 1-2, 74-76, 172, 
199. 

“John Adams,” U. S. frigate, in 
Morris’s squadron, 112; goes to 
Tunis, 162; sent to U. S., 184. 
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Jones, John Paul, commissioned 
to negotiate with Algiers, 56; 
his death, 66. 

Jones, Richard B., U. S. consul 
at Tripoli, 180. 

K eene, Richard R., American, 
resident in Spain, 174; mission 

to Algiers, 174-76. 

King, Rufus, U. S. minister to 
England, 80; obtains jewels for 
the Bey of Tunis, 100-1; activi¬ 
ties in London, 121-22. 

Lamb, John, U. S. envoy to 
Algiers, 7; unsuccessful mis¬ 
sion of, 37-40; views on pay¬ 
ment of tribute, 47. 

Lafayette, M. de, on U. S. treaty 
with Morocco, 34; favors league 
against piracy, 49. 

Laurens, Henry, U. S. peace com¬ 
missioner, negotiates with Fox, 
23. 

Lear, Tobias, U. S. peace com¬ 
missioner, and consul-general 
for Barbary, 131; aids in nego¬ 
tiations with Morocco, 132-33; 
authorizes proposals to Yusuf, 
136; attitude towards coopera¬ 
tion with Eaton and Hamet, 
146; instructions to regarding 
use of Hamet, 145; forms 
treaty with Tripoli, 148; cor¬ 
respondence with Spanish con¬ 
sul at Tripoli, 150; opens nego¬ 
tiations with Yusuf, 162; con¬ 
cludes treaty with him, 162-64; 
on ransom of prisoners at 
Tripoli, 166; goes to Tunis, 161; 
negotiates at Tunis, 162-64; 
166-67; alarmed over situation 
at Algiers, 168-69; letter to 
Madison, 169; driven from Al¬ 
giers, 171-72; returns to U. S., 
172. 

*‘Lelah Eisha,” vessel, sent to 
Dey of Algiers, 92 . 

“Leonidas,” storeship, 170. 

“Liberty,” Tunisian vessel, de¬ 
tained at Malta, 167-68. 


Livingston, Robert R., U. S. min¬ 
ister to France, seeks aid of 
Bonaparte, 136. 

Logie, William, British consul at 
Algiers, 68, 76. 

IVIadison, James, Sec. of State, 
on Mediterranean problems, 63; 
instructions to consuls, 107, 
113, 116, 119, 120, 122, 128, 131, 
142, 146, 166; President, 166; 
asks for declaration of war 
against Algiers, 176; letter to 
Dey of Algiers, 178. 

Mahmud, Bey of Tunis, 180. 

Mamelukes, 146. 

“Maria,” schooner, 37. 

“Mary Ann,” schooner, captured 
and released, 168-69. 

“Mashuda,” Algerine cruiser, 
captured by Americans, 177; 
taken to Carthagena, 178; re¬ 
turned to Algerines, 179. 

Mathurins, 11; work for re¬ 
demption of American cap¬ 
tives, 44-46. 

McDonald, British consul at Al¬ 
giers, aids U. S., 176-76. 

McDonough, Bryan, British con¬ 
sul at Tripoli, 121; charges 
brought against, 121-22; serv¬ 
ices of sought by Preble, 136. 

Mellimelni, Tunisian ambassador 
to U. S., 164; negotiations of at 
Washington, 164-66. 

“Meshuda,” Tripolitan cruiser, 
blockaded at Gibraltar, 106, 
109, 114; claimed by Emperor 
of Morocco, 116; released by 
Commodore Morris, 125; cap¬ 
tured by Americans at Tripoli 
and taken to Malta, 126; re¬ 
turned to Emperor, 133. 

“Miamona,” Moroccan cruiser, 
seeks American prizes, 131; in¬ 
tercepted by Americans, 132. 

“Mirboka,” Moroccan cruiser, 
captures the “Celia,” 131; and 
is captured by Americans, 131- 
132; released, 139. 

Mogadore, 133. 
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Mohamet Pasha, Dey of Algiers, 
activities of, 55, 202. 

Monroe, James, in France, 71; 
Sec. of State, instructions to 
Shaler, Decatur, and Bain- 
bridge, 177; letters to, cited, 
177-86. 

Montgomery, Robert, U. S. con¬ 
sul at Alicante, 26-27; provides 
supplies to Americans at Al¬ 
giers, 61. 

Moors, in Barbary, 1-2. 

Morocco, position and climate, 1; 
population, 2; religion, 3; gov¬ 
ernment, 6; naval force, 7; com¬ 
merce, 8; piracy, 8-11; exaction 
of tribute from European 
powers, 13; problem presented 
by, to U. S., 25; negotiations 
with U. S. begun, 26-27; U. S. 
forms treaty with, 30-33; com¬ 
motions within, 82; renews 
treaty with U. S., 82-84; fur¬ 
ther negotiations, 114-16; new 
difficulties with, 126-26; makes 
attack upon American com¬ 
merce, 131; summary of U. S. 
relations with, 188-93. 

Morris, Capt. Andrew, captured 
by Tripolitans, 117-18. 

Morris, Commodore Richard V., 
placed in command of Mediter¬ 
ranean squadron, 112; reaches 
Gibraltar, 114; difficulties with 
Morocco, 116; provided convoy, 
116; at Malta, 124; negotiations 
at Tunis, 124-26; at Algiers, 
126; at Tripoli, 126-27; goes to 
Messina, 127; recalled to U. S. 
and commission revoked, 129; 
services of, 129, 190-91, 
Morocco, 116; provided convoy, 
of Two Sicilies, 138, 

Muley Ishmael, Emperor of 
Morocco, 6. 

Muley Debi, Emperor of Moroc¬ 
co, 6. 

Muley Soliman, Emperor of 
Morocco, renews treaty with 
U, S., 82-84; subsequent ne¬ 
gotiations of U, S. with, 114- 
116, 126-26, 131-33; estimate of, 

201. 


Murad Reis, Tripolitan naval 
commander, at Gibraltar, 106- 
107. 

Mustapha, Dey of Algiers, 93; re¬ 
quires U. S. vessel to go to 
Constantinople, 94-96; activi¬ 
ties of respecting Tripoli, 107- 
108; his promises to aid U. S. 
at Tripoli, 117-18; refuses to 
receive Cathcart, 125; death of, 
168. 

-Naples, expected to aid U. S., 
48; favors league against 
piracy, 60. 

“Nautilus,” U. S., schooner, 130; 
at Tripoli, 38-39; attacks 
Derne, 147-48; at Tunis, 162-64. 

Navy, U. S., first steps in creation 
of, 64-66; construction of 
halted, 78; expense of, 79; ves¬ 
sels of in Mediterranean, under 
Dale, 102-11; under Morris, 
112-29; under Preble, 130-39; 
under Barron, 139-51; under 
Rodgers, 162-66; under Bain- 
bridge and Decatur, 176-82; 
under Shaw and Chauncey, 
182-86; services of, 204. 

Nelson, Lord, Admiral, 136. 

Netherlands, payments of to gov¬ 
ernments of Barbary, 12-13; 
aid of sought by U. S., 22, 54; 
at war with Algiers, 176; part 
played by in U. S.-Barbary re¬ 
lations, 197-98. 

Newspapers, American, on Por¬ 
tuguese-Algerine truce, 63-64; 
on U. S. treaty with Tripoli, 
164-60. 

“New York,” U. S. frigate, in 
Morris’s squadron, 112-13. 

Nissen, N. C., Danish consul at 
Tripoli, 106; reports increase 
in Tripolitan demands, 120-21; 
aids U. S., 126-27, 134-35; 
services no longer available, 
136; additional aid given by, 
160, 162-63. 

Noah, Mordecai M., U. S. consul 
at Tunis, 173; attempts to re¬ 
lease Americans at Algiers, 
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174-76; protests of at Tunis, 

180. ^ ^ 

Norderling, John, aids U. S. at 
Algiers, 172-73, 178-79, 183. 

O’Brien, Richard, American 
captive at Algiers, 55; on state 
of U. S. affairs in Algiers, 54- 
66; goes to London on diplo¬ 
matic mission, 73; capered 
and released by Tripolitans, 
74-76; consid-general at Al¬ 
giers, 89; objects to impress¬ 
ment of “George Washington,” 
94; instructions to, 96; prom¬ 
ises brig to Pasha of Tripoli, 
96; correspondence of, 102; his 
difficulties at Algiers, 107; 
opinion of regarding Dale’s 
visit to the Mediterranean, 107; 
seeks to have “Franklin” re¬ 
leased, 118-19; on dispute re¬ 
garding McDonough, 122; aids 
in negotiations at Algiers, 125; 
leaves Algiers to aid in negotia¬ 
tions at Tripoli, 136; at Tripoli, 
137; at Tunis, 141; difficulties 
of in Barbary, 198-201. 

Omar, Dey of Algiers, 178; re¬ 
fuses to recognise treaty 
previously formed with the 
U. S., 183; forced to yield, 
186-86; summary regarding, 
203. 

lasha of Tripoli. Bee Ali and 
Yusuf Karamanli. 

“Paulina,” Tripolitan brig, cap¬ 
tured by Americans, 124; com¬ 
plications over, 124-26. 

Pelham, Lord, respecting war be¬ 
tween U. S. and Tripoli, 121-22. 

Perry, Captain Oliver H., goes to 
Mediterranean, 182; ai^ in ne¬ 
gotiations at Algiers, 183. 

“Philadelphia,” U. S. frigate, at 
Gibraltar, 106; in Preble’s 
squadron, 130; captured by 
Trii)olitans, 134-36; destroyed 
by Americans, 136; effect of 
capture of in Tunis, 140. 


Pickering, Timothy, Sec. of Stole, 
102-3; correspondence of, cited, 
69-106; on Lear’s conduct at 
Tripoli, 169. 

Pinckney, Thomeis, U. S. min ister 
to England, 66; investigation 
regarding Portuguese-Algerinc 
truce, 58. 

Piracy, practice of in Barbary, 
8-17; league to combat, pro¬ 
posed, 47-60. 

Pitt, William, presents bill, 24. 
Plague, prevalence of in Bar¬ 
bary, 1, 10; at Algiers, 45; 
menace of to Americans, 62. 
Pollard, American, captured by 
Algerines, 173. 

Portugal, favors league against 
piracy, 48, 50; truce formed 
with Algiers, 67; displays 
friendliness towards U. S., 62 
63; gives aid to Americans in 
Mediterranean, 76; wages suc¬ 
cessful campaign against 
Tripoli, 102; summary of part 
played by in U. S.-Barbary 
relations, 197. 

Preble, Commodore Edward, 
succeeds Rodgers, 130; negoti¬ 
ates at Morocco, 131-33; letters 
of regarding Tripolitan affairs, 
134-36; his negotiations with, 
and attacks upon, Tripoli, 136- 
139; correspondence with R. R, 
Livingston, 137; visits Tunis 
with squadron, 140; negotiates 
with Bey of Tunis, 141-43; is 
relieved by Barron, 143; serv¬ 
ices of in Mediterranean, 143; 
return to U. S., 143; on ransom 
of prisoners at Tripoli, 156. 
President,” U. S. frigate in Bar¬ 
ron’s squadron, 143; at Tripoli, 
143-44. 

Privateers, French, seize Ameri¬ 
can vessels, 168. 

Prussia, at war with Algiers, 176. 
Pulis, Joseph, U. S. consul at 
Malta, 167. 

R-andall, P. R., 48. 

Reefs, in vicinity of Tripoli, 139. 
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Religion, in Barbary, 3; an issue 
in negotiations at Morocco, 32. 

Ridgely, Dr. John, U. S. charge 
d’affaires at Tripoli, 163. 

Robinson, Lieut. Thomas, Jr., 
130. 

Rodgers, Commodore John, aids 
in negotiations at Tunis, 124- 
126; succeeds Morris, 130; 
negotiates with Morocco, 132; 
given command of squadron, 
143; on ransom of prisoners at 
Tripoli, 166; succeeds Barron, 
157; at Tunis, 161-64. 

Russia, at war with Algiers, 176. 

Salva, letter to Franklin, 26. 

Sapitapa, Tunisian minister, dif¬ 
ficulties with over cargo, 100; 
Eaton secures cooperation of, 
111 . 

Sardinia, aid of sought by U. S., 
Ill; summary of part played 
by in U. S.-Barbary relations, 
197-98. 

Sartine, M. de, correspondence 
of, 21-22. 

“Scourge,” U. S. brig, at Tripoli, 
138 

Shaler, William, U. S. consul at 
Algiers, and peace commis¬ 
sioner, 176; instructions to, 
176-77; negotiates at Algiers, 
178-80, 183, 186-86. 

Shaw, Commodore J(^n, in com¬ 
mand of squadron in Mediter¬ 
ranean, 181; goes to Algiers, 
182; negotiates at Algiers, 183- 
184. 

Sheffield, Lord, on American com¬ 
merce, 17, 24-26. 

Sidi Mohamet, Emperor of 

Morocco, 6; makes overtures to 
U. S., 26-26; forms treaty with 
U. S., 32; promises aid at Al¬ 
giers, Tunis, and Constanti¬ 
nople, 36; death of, 82. 

Simpson, James, U. S. consul at 
Gibraltar, 83; mission to 

Morocco, and renewal of 

treaty, 83-84; consul at Tan¬ 
gier, 126-26. 


“Siren,” U. S. brig, 130, 138, 162. 

Skjoldebrands, M. and P. E., 
Swedish consul at Algiers, and 
his brother, 60-61; P. E. aids 
U. S. at Algiers, 69-70; and is 
offered commission by U. S., 
78; services of to U. S., 197. 

“Skjdldebrand,” schooner, sent to 
Algiers, 92-93. 

Smith, Lieut. John, 130. 

Somers, Lieut. Richard, 130. 

“Sophia,” brig, 77; seized by 
Tripolitans, 84; sails to Al¬ 
giers, 92-93; demanded by 
Pasha of Tripoli, 96. 

Souza, Luiz Pinto de, Portuguese 
minister, on Portuguese- 
Algerine truce, 69. 

Spain, payments to governments 
of Barbary, 12-13; intervenes 
at Morocco in behalf of U. S., 
28; forms treaty with Algiers, 
37; unwilling to form league 
against piracy, 60; manifests 
hostility to U. S., 138, 160; at 
war with Algiers, 176; returns 
captured brig to Algerines, 183; 
summary of her part in U. S.- 
Barbary relations, 196-97. 

Sterrett, Lieut. Andrew, captures 
Tripolitan polacca, 109-10. 

Stewart, Lieut. Charles, 130. 

Sweden, makes payments to gov¬ 
ernments of Barbary, 12-13; 
her profits from Mediterranean 
trade, 16; favors league against 
piracy, 60; alarmed by U. S.- 
Barbary policy, 80; part played 
by during war between U. S. 
and Tripoli, 121, 122-23; sum¬ 
mary regarding participation 
in Mediterranean affairs, 197. 

Talleyrand, 136. 

Tangier, 116, 132. 

Tornquist, Colonel, Swedish naval 
commander, 122-23. 

Treaties, unwillingness of Bar¬ 
bary rulers to have many at 
one time, 8-9; high price of in 
Barbary, 11; of U. S. with 
France and Netherlands, 21; 
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between U. S. and Barbary 
States, proposed, 21-22; defin^ 
tive treaty between U. S. and 
Great Britain, 22-23; sought by 
U. S. with Barbary States, 27- 
28; U. S. with Morocco, 30-33, 
33-34; between U. S. and Tur¬ 
key, proposed, 43; between 
U. S. and Algiers, 66, 80; with 
Morocco, renewed, 82-84; with 
Tripoli, formed, 84-86; with 
Tunis, formed, 86-88, 90-91; 
new treaty with Tripoli, 149- 
160; new treaty with Algiers, 
178-80, 186. 

Tripoli, 1; population, 2; religion, 
3; government, 4-6; naval 
force, 7; piracy, 8-11; exaction 
of tribute from European 
powers, 13; negotiations with 
U. S., 40-42; Treaty with U. S., 
84-86; Strained relations with 
U. S., 96-98; first years of war 
with, 106-23; last years of war 
with, 124-48; peace with, 149- 
160; summary regarding, 189- 
193, 203-4. 

Tunis, 1; population, 2; religion, 
3; government, 6; growth of 
naval power, 6, 7; commerce, 
8; piracy, 8-11; exaction of 
tribute from European powers, 
13; U. S. forms treaty with, 
86-88; strained relations with 
U. S., 98-101; offers mediation 
between U. S. and Tripoli, 114; 
further trouble with, 124-26, 
128-29, 141-43, 161-68; De¬ 

catur’s settlement of dispute 
with, 180-81; summary of U. S. 
relations with, 188-93. 

Turkey, Sultan of, 3; relationship 
to Barbary States, 3-6; power 
of in Mediterranean, 40; treaty 
with U. S. proposed, 43; Dey of 
Algiers threatens appeal to, 87; 
treaty with U. S. again pro¬ 
posed, 111. 

Turks, 1-2; soldiers in Algiers, 3- 

4. 

“Two Brothers,” ship, sent to 
Tunis from U. S., 166. 


^ ^ United States,” U. S. frigate, 

completed and launched, 79. 

\^nice, payments to govern¬ 
ments of Barbary, 12-13; favors 
league against piracy, 60. 

Vergennes, Comte de, French 
minister, 21; views on U. S. re¬ 
lations with Barbary, 29; Amer¬ 
icans seek his aid, 43-44; re¬ 
jects proposal regarding league 
against piracy, 48. 

“Vixen,” U. S. schooner, in 
Preble’s squadron, 130; pursuit 
of Tripolitan vessels, 134; in at¬ 
tack on Tripoli, 138; at Syra¬ 
cuse, 161; at Tunis, 162. 

\^V^hington, George, Presi¬ 
dent, presents report on Amer¬ 
ican captives, 64; proposals 
regarding Americans at Al¬ 
giers, 66; views regarding cre¬ 
ation of a navy, 66, 79. 

-^*C.ebec, Tunisian, captured, 
161; negotiations regarding, 
164-66. 

^^^uf Karamanli, Pasha of 
Tripoli, 6; forms treaty with 
U. S., 84-86; demands “Sophia,” 
96; declares war against U. S., 
106; reasons for his hostility, 
109; negotiates with Commo¬ 
dore Morris, 126-27; his de¬ 
mands increase, 136; refuses to 
treat with Bainbridge, 137; re¬ 
duces demands, 139; sends 
troops to Derne, 148; indicates 
desire for peace, 160; forms 
treaty with U. S., 162-64; 

characterization of, 163-64; ne¬ 
gotiates with Decatur, 181. 
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